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Bishops and Presbyters at Alexandria 


by ERIC WALDRAM KEMP 


Fellow and Chaplain of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and Canon of Lincoln Cathedral 





several writers to the effect that the episcopate and the presbyterate 

are essentially one order, differentiated only by the presiding 

function of the bishop and the reservation to him of the right of ordination. 

In the East this view is expressed in the homilies of St. John Chrysostom on 
I Timothy where he says: 


A= end of the fourth century a theory is found in the works of 


‘Discoursing of bishops, and having described their character, and the 
qualities which they ought to possess, and having passed over the order of 
presbyters, he proceeds to that of deacons. The reason of this omission was, 
that between presbyters and bishops there was no great difference. Both 
had undertaken the office of teachers and presidents in the Church, and 
what he has said concerning bishops is applicable to presbyters. For they 
are only superior in having the power of ordination, and seem to have no 
other advantage over presbyters.”! 


Similar statements are to be found in the West in the commentaries of 
Ambrosiaster, St. Jerome and Pelagius on the Pauline Epistles. Ambrosia- 
ster deals with the matter at some length in his Commentary on Ephesians 
iv. 11 and 12. Here he first gives his contemporary equivalents of the 
various forms of ministry mentioned and then goes on to explain that in 
the very first days of the Church before local churches had been established 
in any number many points of church order were different from what sub- 
sequently came to prevail. All, for example, at first taught and baptized, 


' and there was no restriction of baptism to certain seasons with preparation 


by fasting. When, however, local churches and congregations had been 
established everywhere and rulers and other officers had been constituted, 
a change was made so that no one performed any office to which he had 
not been ordained: 


_ ‘Ideo non per omnia conueniunt scripta apostoli ordinationi quae nunc in 





ecclesia est, quia haec inter ipsa primordia sunt scripta. Nam et Timo- 
theum, presbyterum a se creatum, episcopum uocat, quia primi presbyteri 
episcopi appellabantur, ut, recedente eo sequens ei succederet. Denique 


1 John Chrysostom, Homily xi. on I Timothy (Translation as in The Library of the 
Fathers, 85). 
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apud Aegyptum presbyteri consignant, si praesens non sit episcopus. Sed 
quia coeperunt sequentes presbyteri indigni inueniri ad primatus tenendos, 
immutata est ratio, prospiciente consilio ut non ordo sed meritum crearet 
episcopum, multorum sacerdotum iudicio constitutum, ne indignus 
temere usurparet et esset multis scandalum.”! 


In his Commentary on I Timothy iii. 10 this subject is taken up again: 


‘Post episcopum tamen diaconatus ordinationem subjecit. Quare, nisi quia 
episcopi et presbyteri una ordinatio est? Uterque enim sacerdos est, sed 
episcopus primus est; ut omnis episcopus presbyter sit, non tamen omnis 
presbyter episcopus; hic enim episcopus est, qui inter presbyteros primus 
est. Denique Timotheum presbyterum ordinatum significat; sed quia ante 
se alterum non habebat, episcopus erat. Unde et quemadmodum epis- 
copum ordinet, ostendit: neque enim fas erat aut licebat, ut inferior 
ordinaret majorem; nemo enim tribuit, quod non accepit.”* 


St. Jerome has the following passages in his Commentaries: 


‘Cum episcopis et diaconibus ... . Hic episcopos presbyteros intelligimus: non 
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enim in una urbe plures episcopi esse potuissent, sed etiam hoc in aposto- | 


lorum Actibus habetur.? (Philippians i.).’ 


‘Diaconos similiter. Irreprehensibiles, ut episcopi eligantur. Quaeritur cur 
de presbyteris nullam fecerit mentionem, sed eos episcoporum nomine 
comprehenderit: quia secundus, immo pene unus est gradus: sicut ad 
Philippenses episcopis ac diaconis scribit, cum una civitas plures episcopos 
habere non possit, et in Actibus apostolorum presbyteros Ecclesiae, iturus 
Jerosolymas, congregans, ait: Inter caetera videte gregem, in quo vos 
Spiritus sanctus episcopos ordinavit. (I Timothy iii.).’ 


‘Oportet enim episcopum sine crimine esse. Ipsum dicit episcopum, quem 
superius presbyterum nominavit.® (Titus i.).’ 


Similar passages, often identical in wording with the comments of Jerome, 
are to be found in the Commentaries of Pelagius on the Epistles of St. 
Paul.® 

It is probable that the same theory is to be found in the so-called Canons 


of Hippolytus (iv. 32) where, after the direction that presbyters are to be ; 


ordained with the same rite as bishops save that they are not to be placed 
on the cathedra and in the ordination prayer the title ‘bishop’ is to be 
altered, we read: Episcopus in omnibus rebus aequiparetur presbytero excepto 
nomine cathedrae et ordinatione, quia potestas ordinandt ipsi non tribuitur.’ 
Ambrosiaster and Jerome both had occasion to discuss this subject in 


1 §. Ambrosii Opera, Paris 1690 (Maurist edition), ii. App. c. 241, 242, and A. Souter, ' 


A Study of Ambrosiaster (Texts and Studies, vii. 4, Gambridge 1905), 175 f. 
2 §. Ambrosii Opera, ii. App. 295. 3 P.L., xxx. 841. 
4 Tbid., 880. 5 Ibid., 896. 


6 A. Souter, Pelagius’s expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul (Texts and Studies, ix. 2, 


Cambridge 1926), 388, 486, 527. 
7H. Achelis, Die Canones Hippolyti, 1891 (Texte und Untersuchungen vi.) 61, 62. 
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BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS AT ALEXANDRIA 


) another connexion. This occasion was provided by the deacons of the 
Church of Rome who, about the year A.D. 370, began to claim a superiority 
in rank over the presbyters.! It is probable that Ambrosiaster was the first 
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to write about this matter and his tract against the Roman deacons has 
survived as number ci of the Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti which 
have been transmitted with the works of St. Augustine. In it he assimilates 
bishop and presbyter as sharing one sacerdotal order and separates them 
sharply from the diaconate. 


‘5. Presbiterum autem intellegi episcopum probat Paulus apostolus, cum 
quando Timotheum, quem ordinauit presbiterum, instruit qualem debeat 
creare episcopum. quid est enim episcopus, nisi primus presbiter, hoc est 
summus sacerdos? denique non aliter quam conpresbiteros hos uocat et 
consacerdotes; numquid et ministros condiaconos suos dicit episcopus? non 
utique, quia multo inferiores sunt et turpe est iudici dicere primiscrinium. 
nam in Alexandria et per totam Aegyptum, si desit episcopus, consignat 
presbiter. 

‘6. Quanta autem sit dignitas ordinis sacerdotalis, causa ostendit Caiphae, 
qui cum esset homo pessimus, profetauit. quare? inquit, “quia princeps 
erat sacerdotum”’. et iterum multum distare inter diaconum et sacerdotem 
liber adprobat, quem dicimus Actus Apostolorum. cum enim ex Samaria 
credidissent Philippo praedicanti, diacono ab apostolis ordinato: miserunt, 
inquit, ad Petrum et Iohannem ut uenirent et his, qui crediderant, darent 
spiritum sanctum per manus inpositionem.” 


St. Jerome deals with the arrogance of the Roman deacons in Epistle 
cxlvi (ad Evangelum), and he follows the same line of argument as Ambro- 
siaster but with greater and characteristic vigour and emphasis. His letter 
opens with the words: 


‘Legimus in Esaia: fatuus fatua loquetur. audio quendam in tantam 
erupisse uaecordiam, ut diacones presbyteris, id est episcopis, anteferret, 
nam cum apostolus perspicue doceat eosdem esse presbyteros, quos 
episcopos, quid patitur mensarum et uiduarum minister, ut super eos se 
tumidus efferat, ad quorum preces Christi corpus sanguisque conficitur?’ 


This he supports by quotations from Philippians i. 1, Acts xx. 28, Titus i. 
5-7, | Timothy iv. 14, I Peter v. 1-2, II John i. 1 and III John i. 1, after 
which he continues: 


‘quod autem postea unus electus est, qui ceteris praeponeretur, in scismatis 
remedium factum est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens Christi ecclesiam 
rumperet. nam et Alexandriae a Marco euangelista usque ad Heraclam et 
Dionysium episcopos presbiteri semper unum de se electum et in excelsiori 
gradu conlocatum episcopum nominabant, quomodo si exercitus impera- 
torem faciat aut diaconi eligant de se, quem industrium nouerint, et 


1See Prat, ‘Les prétentions des diacres romains au quatriéme siécle’ in Recherches de 
science religieuse, iii. (1912), 463-75. 

2A, Souter, Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti CXXVII, 1908 
(GS.E.L., 1.) 196. 
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archidiaconum uocent. quid enim facit excepta ordinatione episcopus, 
quod presbyter non facit? nec altera Romanae urbis ecclesia, altera totius 
orbis aestimandi est. et Galliae et Brittaniae et Africa et Persis et Oriens et 
India et omnes barbarae nationes unum Christum adorant, unam obse- 
ruant regulam ueritatis. si auctoritas quaeritur, orbis maior est urbe, 
ubicumque fuerit episcopus, siue Romae siue Egubii siue Constantinopoli 
siue Regii siue Alexandriae siue Tanis, eiusdem meriti, eiusdem et 
sacerdotii. potentia diuitiarum et paupertatis humilitas uel sublimiorem 
uel inferiorem episcopum facit, ceterum omnes apostolorum successores 
sunt.’ 


Later he writes: 


‘presbyter et episcopus, aliud aetatis, aliud dignitatis est nomen. unde ad 
Timotheum et ad Titum de ordinatione episcopi et diaconis dicitur, de 








presbyteris omnino reticetur, quia in episcopo et presbyter continetur. qui 
prouehitur, de minori ad maius prouehitur. aut igitur ex presbytero 
ordinetur diaconus, ut presbyter minor diacono conprobetur, in quem | 
crescit ex paruo, aut si ex diacono ordinatur presbyter, nouerit se lucris 
minorem, sacerdotio esse maiorem. et ut sciamus traditiones apostolicas | 
sumptas de ueteri testamento; quod Aaron et filii eius atque leuitae in 
templo fuerunt, hoc sibi episcopi et presbyteri et diaconi in ecclesia 
uindicent.”! 





The theory held by these writers is not altogether clear and consistent. 
They seem to have been drawn in two directions by the problem of the 
exegesis of the Pauline epistles. On the one hand they saw that the terms | 
presbyter and bishop seemed to be virtually equivalent, and to stress this 
fitted well with the controversies in which Ambrosiaster and Jerome were 
involved. On the other hand they saw that men like Timothy and Titus 
held a position superior to that of the ordinary presbyters and they did not 
question the rightness of the monepiscopal system of their own day. 
Jerome and the Canons of Hippolytus are quite explicit. that the bishop alone 
has the power of ordaining and Jerome’s statement to this effect is the 
more emphatic coming, as it does, as an incidental observation attached to 
a strongly ‘presbyterian’ passage. Ambrosiaster does not explicitly refer to 
this question. 

It is against this general background that we must consider the partic- 
ular references to the Church of Alexandria. P. Batiffol suggested that 
Jerome’s statement in Letter cxlvi was derived from Origen. He pointed 
out that the episcopate of Heraclas (233-49) was the time when Origen 
was at Caesarea composing his homilies on Scripture and that the lost, 
commentary on Titus was written towards the end of this period.® It is 
clear that most of the scriptural commentators of the second half of the 
fourth century used Origen’s homilies to a greater or less extent but it is 


1 Hilberg, Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae, iii. 1918 (C.S.E.L.), 308-12. 
2 P. Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et de Théologie Positive, i., 7th ed. 1926, 267-80. 
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strange that if this information about the method of appointing a patriarch 
at Alexandria was given by Origen in one of his exegetical works it should 
have left no trace in any of them except Jerome. The only other com- 
mentator to refer to an Egyptian custom in the course of his exegesis of the 
relevant passages appears to be Ambrosiaster in his commentary on 
Ephesians iv. and again in his tract against the Roman deacons. In the 
latter place particularly a reference to the method of appointing the 
patriarch of Alexandria would, as Jerome saw, have been extremely 
apposite. Ambrosiaster, however, speaks not of such a by-gone custom but 
of a contemporary practice by which in the absence of a bishop the 
presbyters confirmed and the illustration is much weaker than Jerome’s. 
The argument from silence is always somewhat precarious and it would be 
wrong to state positively that Jerome’s information was not derived from 
Origen, but the silence of Ambrosiaster and the other writers mentioned 
raises a very grave doubt. 

We must, therefore, conclude that Dr. Telfer in putting forward the 
same suggestion as Batiffol in this JouRNAL in 1952 places more weight on 
the evidence than it will properly bear. He writes: 


‘When Jerome comments on Titus i. 5 he draws the inference, idem est 
presbyter qui et episcopus. If Origen made this comment and illustrated it by 
the manner of making a bishop of Alexandria, the illustration would be 
appropriate. It would not be so in Jerome’s very brief manual for Western 
readers, which, nevertheless, is likely to have been based on Origen’s 
commentary.! 


Apart from observing that the Latin words given in that passage are not 
what Jerome says in his commentary on Titus (the correct comment is 
given by Dr. Telfer in a footnote) it may be pointed out that, as has been 
shown above, other writers of Jerome’s time who were acquainted with 
Origen’s work, and one at least of whom wrote at greater length than 
Jerome, are silent as to the Alexandrian custom. 

We shall have occasion presently to return to Ambrosiaster, but for the 
moment it seems desirable to ask whether there is anything in Origen’s 
extant works which will give support to Jerome’s statement in Letter cxlvi. 
A passage from Origen’s Homily xxii. on Numbers has been the subject 
of some discussion. In this passage Origen is expounding the account of 
God’s designation of Joshua as the successor of Moses. He observes that 
if anyone could have chosen a leader for the people it was Moses, but 
Moses did not dare to do so lest he might leave an example of presumption, 
and so he asked God to designate a leader. Origen continues: 


‘Si ergo tantus ille et talis Moyses non permittit iudicio suo de eligendo 
principe populi, de constituendo successore, quis erit qui audeat, vel ex 
plebe, quae saepe clamoribus ad gratiam, aut ad pretium fortasse excitata, 


1W. Telfer, ‘Episcopal Succession In Egypt,’ in Journal of Ecclesiastical History, iii. 
(1952), 4- 
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moveri solet, vel ex ipsis etiam sacerdotibus quis erit, qui se ad hoc 
idoneum iudicet, nisi si cui oranti, et petenti a Domino reveletur? Sicut 
et Deus dicit ad Moysen: “‘adsume ad temet ipsum Iesum filium Nave, 
hominem, qui habet Spiritum Dei in semet ipso, et impones manus tuas 
super eum; et statues eum coram Eleazar sacerdote, et praecepta dato ei 
in conspectu totius synagogae, et praecipe de ipso coram lis; et dabis 
claritatem tuam super illum, ut audiant eum filii Istrahel.”’ Audis evidenter 
ordinationem principis populi tam manifeste descriptam, ut paene 
expositione non egeat. nulla hic populi acclamatio, nulla consanguinitatis 
ratio, nulla propinquitatis habita contemplatio est. Propinquis agrorum et 
praediorum relinquatur haereditas, gubernatio populi illi tradatur, quem 
Deus elegit >homini < scilicet tali, qui >habet < sicut scriptum audistis, 
>in semet ipso Spiritum Dei< et >praecepta Dei in conspectu eius 
sunt < et qui Moysi valde notus et familiaris sit, id est in quo sit claritas 
legis et scientia, ut possint eum audire filii Istrahel.”! 


Dr. Gore regarded this passage as evidence that Origen was not 
acquainted with the Alexandrian custom described by Jerome. He took 
Jerome to mean that the custom continued to the end of the episcopate of 
Heraclas and that the change (of whatever nature it may have been) came 
into effect with the accession of Dionysius. From that point of view he 
approached and commented on the passage which we have just quoted, as 
follows: 


‘Moreover in his homilies on Numbers (after a.p. 244) when he is desiring 
a more religious method of appointing bishops than was customary, he 
speaks of bishops nominating their successors (and giving preference to 
their relations), of popular nomination, and of nomination by “one of the 
priests’; but he does not contemplate election by the body of presbyters, 
and he does imply that the bishop was after designation, ordained by 
laying on of hands.” 


Batiffol with reason criticises Gore for too literal an interpretation in 
speaking of nomination ‘by one of the priests’,® but it is doubtful whether 
the passage will bear the weight which Dr. Telfer puts upon it when he 
writes: ‘Vox populi, vox Dei carries no conviction with Origen. Such matters 
are the province of the sacerdotes.’* Both Batiffol and Dr. Telfer appear to 
regard the passage as supporting them in following Jerome, rather than 
Gore who finds in Origen’s general language about the distinction 
between bishop and presbyter a difficulty in the way of accepting Jerome’s 
statement. 

It is doubtful whether this passage is really of any help to either side. 








—<——— Sinema 


We may note in the first place that the word sacerdos was in the time of | 


1 Origenis opera, vii. ed. W. A. Baehrens (G.C.S., 1921) 208 f. 

2 C. Gore, ‘On the Ordination of the early bishops of Alexandria’ in Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, ii. (1902), 281. Cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry (New Edition 1919), 
128. 

3 Batiffol, op. cit., 275. 4 Telfer, op. cit., 5. 
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BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS AT ALEXANDRIA 


Ambrosiaster, and to some extent also of Jerome, an ambiguous one. 
What Greek term lies behind it in this context we cannot say, but Rufinus’s 
translation was made at a time when sacerdos still commonly meant ‘bishop’ 
as well as, or rather than, ‘presbyter’ and, as we have seen above, the 
related term sacerdotium was used by latin writers of the late fourth century 
to describe that which bishops and presbyters held in common. Elsewhere 
the latin translations of Origen generally seem to use presbyter when they 
refer to the second order of the ministry as distinct from the episcopate." 
In the context of this passage, therefore, the term sacerdotes cannot be 


} pressed to exclude bishops. A more general difficulty about the passage 


arises from the danger of taking Origen’s homiletic language as precisely 
as Gore, Batiffol and Dr. Telfer do. Origen is given to making vague dis- 
paraging remarks about the ministers and members of the Church in 
general.? In this particular context his main concern is with the choice of 
spiritual men to be principes populi and his passing comments should not be 
taken too seriously. We may, however, note that Dr. Telfer supports his 
interpretation by an incomplete quotation. He gives the passage de 
constituendo successore ... a Domino reveletur in the following form: 


‘de constituendo successore, ex ipsis etiam sacerdotibus quis erit, qui se 
idoneum ad hoc judicet, nisi si cui oranti, et petenti a Domino reveletur?”$ 


If this is compared with the full quotation given above it will be seen that 
the entire section about the people has been omitted without any indica- 
tion of an omission (it is in fact printed three lines earlier), and the inter- 
pretation ‘Such matters are the province of the sacerdotes’ is, therefore, 
more obviously suggested. We must conclude, however, that this evidence 
of Origen’s is so indecisive as to be irrelevant. 

It may be asked whether there are any other passages in Origen’s 
writings which bear on the subject of the Alexandrian episcopal succession, 
and it must be answered that there is little that helps very much. A number 
of references were collected by Dr. Gore and are given in his book The 
Church and the Ministry.4 If Gore’s own interpretation (which was followed 
by C. H. Turner) of the Jerome passage be accepted, namely that a change 
was made at Alexandria during the lifetime of Origen, then the references 
which he has collected do throw considerable doubt on the truth of Jer- 
ome’s statement. Origen’s language seems to differentiate bishops clearly 
from presbyters, and although from time to time they are severely casti- 
gated they are assumed to have a stable ruling office, and, as Gore says, 
Origen conceives the bishop of his day to be the bishop of whose qualifica- 
tions St. Paul instructs us. ‘Nor does his language at all suggest that the 
episcopate of Alexandria was in a peculiar position.” 

Dr. Telfer suggests that there is some other evidence which supports 
Jerome and indicates that down to quite a late date the presbyters of 


‘E.g., in no. 12 of the Commentariorum series on St. Matthew, ed. Klosterman (G.C.S., 


1933), 22 f. 
* Tbid., no. 12 and 14 (22 f. and 26 ff.). 3 Telfer, op. cit., 5. 
*.* P 
* New Edition 1919, 127, note 2. 5 Ibid., 128, note 4. 
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Alexandria not only themselves elected each new bishop but also installed 
him without any episcopal consecration performed by bishops from out- 
side, or were themselves regarded as capable of giving him any conse- 
cration which he needed for his office. He quotes Epiphanius who wrote 
somewhat earlier than Jerome and who said: 


‘It is the custom in Alexandria that when a bishop dies, there is no delay 
in appointing his successor, but it takes place at once, for the sake of peace 
in the church, and so that disturbances may not arise among the people, 
some wanting this man for bishop, and some that.’ 


This statement, writes Dr. Telfer, ‘implies that surrounding the Alexan- 
drine pope are agents capable, upon his demise, of giving him a successor 
before the plebs are aware of the need.’! Epiphanius is valuable chiefly for 
the original documents which he copied and has preserved for posterity, 
As a general historian he is not very reliable and this particular statement 
is not strengthened by the context in which it appears. Epiphanius is 
giving an account of the Arian controversy. He tells us that after Arius was 
anathematised, in the same year Alexander, the bishop of Alexandria, died 
and Achillas succeeded him, against whom the Meletians opposed 
Theonas. Achillas, however, only held the see for three months and then 
himself died, being succeeded by Athanasius, Alexander’s deacon, whom 
Alexander had designated on his death-bed as his own successor. His 
wishes had not been able to be carried out because Athanasius was at the 
imperial court at the time and it was the custom at Alexandria after the 
death of a bishop not to delay the appointment of his successor, but it 
happened at once for the sake of peace so that disturbances should not 
arise among the people, some wanting one man, some another. Athanasius 
being absent, therefore, Achillas was appointed.? This story reads very 
plausibly until it is remembered that Achillas was bishop of Alexandria 
before and not after Alexander and that there was, in fact, a three months’ 
vacancy between the death of Alexander and the succession of Athanasius. 
It might be argued that Epiphanius knew of the existence of the custom to 
which he refers and believed in it so strongly that he twisted events to fit 
the theory, but his statement of the custom cannot be accepted without 
independent support. 


Such support, Dr. Telfer suggests, may be found in the tenth-century | 


writer Severus, bishop of El Eschmounein, who wrote a history of the 
patriarchs of Alexandria. Severus, he says, ‘lays the greatest stress on the 
immediacy and continuity of successions in the chair of St. Mark in a way 
that recalls the words of Epiphanius.’* His footnote refers to the First and 


Third Prefaces of Severus. After reading these Prefaces we are unable to , 


find any passage which really supports this statement. The following, from 
the First Preface, perhaps comes nearest to it: 


1 Telfer, op. cit., 5. 
* Epiphanius, Panarion 69. 11, ed. Holl (G.C.S., iii.) 161. 
° Telfer, op. cit., 7. 
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BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS AT ALEXANDRIA 


‘And after him (sc. St. Mark) our orthodox fathers, the patriarchs, were 
the heirs of his doctrines which save souls from hell; and they remained 
true to that which he delivered to them, in the guardianship of the 
orthodox faith and in attachment to it, and in patience under persecution 
for its sake, at all times, to their last breath, that is to say till death. They sat 
upon his episcopal throne, one after another, each of them succeeding his 
predecessor; and thus all were his representatives, and the shepherds of his 
flock, and his imitators in his faith in Christ.”* 


We may perhaps add the following from the Third Preface: 


‘Of whose (sc. St. Mark’s) doctrines which save souls from hell our fathers, 
the patriarchs, became heirs, sitting upon his episcopal throne one after 
another, each one in succession to his predecessor, all being the successors 
of Saint Mark, handing down his authority one to another.”? 


Dr. Telfer goes on to say: 


‘The expressions which he (sc. Severus) uses to describe the succession of 
Peter after Theonas, and nowhere else in his record of successions, 
challenge attention. He says, ““When Abba Theonas went to his rest, the 
clergy of Alexandria assembled, with the people, and laid their hands on 
the presbyter Peter, his son and disciple, and seated him upon the epis- 
copal throne of Alexandria, as Theonas, the holy Father, bade them.” 
Severus must owe to one of his sources a description so out of harmony 
with his own views.”* 


It is true that the expressions used here are not paralleled exactly in the 
account of the appointment of any other patriarch, but Severus has no 
uniform method of describing these successions, as the following examples 
show: 


‘So when the aforesaid patriarch departed, the people assembled and took 
a man who loved God, and whose name was Mark, and appointed him 
patriarch, and set him upon the throne of the evangelist Saint Mark... .”4 


‘There was in those days among the people a man who loved God, and 
whose name was Celadion. So the orthodox laity assembled, together with 
the bishops who were at Alexandria in those days, and took Celadion, 
and appointed him patriarch, and placed him upon the evangelical 
throne. ..’.5 


‘There was a man who was a wise priest, and had studied the books of God, 
and his name was Julian. . . . So a body of bishops of the synod assembled, 
together with the orthodox laity, in the city of Alexandria, and searched 
among the whole people, but could find none like this priest. So they laid 
their hands upon him, and appointed him patriarch.’® 

1 Patrologia Orientalis, i. 106. 

2 Ibid., 115. Cf. the Second Preface, not quoted by Dr. Telfer, which contains similar 
remarks (Ibid., 109). 


3’ Telfer, op. cit., 7. 4 Patrologia Orientalis, i. 152. 
5 Ibid., 152 f. 6 Tbid., 153 f. 
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‘After Dionysius, Maximus was placed upon the throne of Saint Mark, in 
the great city of Alexandria, in the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Gallienus and Valerian. ..’.! 


‘When Maximus went to his rest, Theonas took his seat after him upon the 
episcopal throne of Alexandria, after the people had assembled, and had 
come to an agreement upon his fitness for the office. So they promoted 
him in the first year of the reign of Numerian, Carus and Carinus the 
princes.”? 

‘And when Theonas came to die, so that he was to be gathered to his 
fathers, all the clergy and people were present with him weeping and 
saying: “Alas our Father, thou leavest us like orphans.” Then he said to 
them: “You are not orphans, but this Peter is your father, and he shall be 
patriarch after me.” Thus Abba Theonas before his death appointed him 
to that office.’® 


‘When the Father Peter went to his rest, and the people of Alexandria 
were thus deprived of his presence, they sent and assembled the bishops 
together. And they made Achillas, the priest, patriarch instead of Peter, 
as he had charged them before his death. . .’.4 


‘When Achillas, the patriarch, went to his rest, the people assembled and 
laid their hands upon the Father Alexander, the priest, as the Father 
Peter, the last of the martyrs, had charged them; and he sat upon the 
episcopal throne.’® 


In view of the variety shown by these extracts it is doubtful whether much 
importance can rightly be attached to the mention of the clergy in the 
account of the appointment of Peter. 

Dr. Telfer refers to one of the sources used by Severus, namely a Vita 
Petri which is a panegyric pronounced by his successor next but one, 
Alexander.® This was originally in Greek but survives only in Coptic, and 
there Peter’s succession is described as follows: ‘After these events, St. 
Peter, by the choice of Almighty God, was established on the throne of the 
archpriesthood.’ Dr. Telfer comments: 


‘This might be the Coptic versionist’s evasion of something less conven- 
tional in his Greek original. At least it does not describe a different kind 
of succession from that Severus describes. And if the latter description 
reproduces the passage as it stood in the Greek Vita Petri, then Severus of 
El Eschmounein has passed on, albeit without meaning to, another sixth 
century testimony to the same effect as that of Severus of Antioch.’ 


This, however, is pure conjecture and hardly justifies the conclusion to 


which it leads: ‘And, after that, there is no longer room for doubt that 
early popes of Alexandria took office without the intervention of bishops of 
other sees.’ 


1 Patrologia Orientalis, i. 192. * Ibid., 206. 3 Ibid., 211. 
4 Ibid., 401. 5 Tbid., 4o1 f. * Telfer, op. cit., 7. 
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BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS AT ALEXANDRIA 


Dr. Telfer also seeks support for Jerome in two of the Ambrosiaster 
passages quoted at the beginning of this article. One of them is the 
Quaestio concerning the Roman deacons. In addition to observing that he 
has ignored Souter’s critical edition of the Quaestiones and so reads consecrat 
with the Migne text instead of consignat,! we may repeat what was said 
earlier, that if Ambrosiaster had known the custom to which Jerome was 
referring a mention of it would have been more useful for his argument 
than is his reference to confirmation. The same observation applies to the 
extract from the Commentary on Ephesians. There a reference to an 
Alexandrian custom which had ceased would have been more in keeping 
with his argument than one to a less important custom which still pre- 
vailed. The mention of Alexandria, is in fact, a parenthesis which breaks 
the continuity of the argument. Ambrosiaster is maintaining the general 
thesis that originally the offices of presbyter and bishop were one and the 
same and he alludes in passing, to the fact that in his own day in Egypt 
presbyters confirmed if there was no bishop available. 

Dr. Telfer’s treatment of the passage is open to some criticism. He does 
not refer to the first part of the argument at all but begins with the sen- 
tence about Egypt and thus gives the impression that the foliowing 
sentence refers to Egypt also. Further, he follows a doubtful reading in that 
sentence, prospiciente concilio instead of prospiciente consilio, and comments: 
‘If we take Ambrosiaster’s reforming council to be Nicaea, then the rest of 
his words are fulfilled by the succession of a man held worthy by the 
people, but only a deacon.’? Unhappily successive editors of Ambrosiaster’s 
Commentaries for the Vienna Corpus have been prevented by death from 
completing their task and we have at present no modern critical text to 
help us. The text which we have given above is that printed by A. Souter 
in his A Study of Ambrosiaster and it is relevant to quote his note on the 
reading: 

‘The printed texts read concilio, which was referred by Lightfoot to the 
Apostolical Constitutions. The MSS. are, I think, unanimous for consilio, and 
it is less likely that concilio would be altered by scribes, than the reverse.’ 


Twenty years later in his book The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles 
of St. Paul Souter printed the passage again but with the reading concilio.4 
As, this time, he gives no note the change may have been an oversight on 
his part. Certainly such MSS. as we have been able to consult support the 
reading consilio,>5 and we must conclude that in the present state of the text 
Dr. Telfer’s argument is insecurely founded. 

We must next consider briefly Dr. Telfer’s discussion of what he holds 
to have been the ceremony by which the early Alexandrian popes entered 


1 See above p. 127 and note 2. * Telfer, op. cit., 11. 3 A, Souter, op. cit., 175. 

4A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, 1927, 77. 

5 MS. Bodley 689, f. 86v., and MS. Bodley 756, f. 106, and Bodley Lyell empt. 9, 
f. 83. Prof. Dr. H. Vogels of Bonn tells me that the same reading is found in St. Gall 
cod. ro1, and the Rev. A. W. Adams has pointed out that consilio is also the reading of 
the Monte Cassino MS. used in Spicilegium Casinense: Analecta Sacra et Profana iii. 2, 
although the editor has preferred to print concilio in his text. 
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upon their office.1 He quotes Liberatus of Carthage, who, in a.p. 553, 
states that there is a custom at Alexandria by which a new patriarch 
performs the obsequies of his predecessor, lays the right hand of the dead 
man on his own head and takes from his neck the pallium (the omophor- 
ion) of St. Mark.? By an ingenious and, to the present writer, not altogether 
convincing pruning of the seventh-century paraphrase Passion of St. 
Peter of Alexandria Dr. Telfer finds evidence for this custom at the 
beginning of the fourth century, and suggests that before the Council of 
Nicea the only form of consecration which a new bishop of Alexandria 
received was from the laying on of the dead hand of his predecessor. He 
admits that his reconstruction of the ancient ceremonial is conjectural, but 
by the end of the paragraph this conjecture has become an assumption, 
and at the beginning of the following paragraph we read: “The probability 
is that the old custom was undisturbed until Nicaea, that Alexander was 
the last Alexandrine pope to take office without the imposition of living 
episcopal hands, and that a new order came in with Athanasius.’? The 
reader will, perhaps, consider that here conjecture has run far beyond the 
limits of reliable evidence and will be disposed to attach more weight to 
Dr. Telfer’s later statement that ‘the subject of the burial of bishops vested 
and enthroned, and of the rites that have grown up around this custom 
awaits an adequate monograph.” 

A passing reference ought, perhaps, to be made to an anecdote in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum® to which attention seems first to have been drawn 
by Dom Butler.® It tells how certain heretics visited the monk Poemen and 
spoke against the archbishop of Alexandria as having been consecrated 
(é€xeu tiv xetporoviav) by presbyters. The old man made no answer to 
this but called his brother and said: ‘Lay the table and give them to eat 
and send them away in peace.’ C. H. Turner quoted this in a note 
appended to E. W. Brooks’s short article on the evidence of Severus of 
Antioch in the Journal of Theological Studies,’ and, following the dates given 
for Poemen in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, assumed that the arch- 
bishop referred to must have been Theophilus. Gore, however, pointed out 
that those dates were too late and that as Poemen was an established 
anchorite about A.D. 375 the archbishop could very well have been 
Athanasius and the heretics Arians.6 Dr. Telfer assumes this interpre- 
tation of the text and writes: 


‘When Athanasius was made pope there were no Arians in Egypt to 
witness how it was done. What these Arians say is a mere malicious 
slander. But it would have been ridiculous, and not wounding as the 
anecdote implies, if everyone knew that Alexander had been consecrated 


by bishops. So this passage also, argues that Athanasius was the first man | 


to be made pope of Alexandria with the imposition of episcopal hands.’ 


1 Telfer, op. cit., 7 f. 2 PLL, Ixviii. 1036-7. 3 Telfer, op. cit., 10 f. 

4 Tbid., 12. 5 P.G., Ixv. 341. 

6 C. Butler, Lausiac History of Palladius (Texts and Studies vi, i. Cambridge 1898), 213. 
7 ii. (1901), 613. 8 Fournal of Theological Studies, iii. (1902), 279 f. 


® Telfer, op. cit., 11. 
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BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS AT ALEXANDRIA 


Many readers will, no doubt, feel that the passage argues nothing of the 
sort. C. H. Turner seems to have changed his opinion as a result of Gore’s 
remarks about the date,! and he and Gore in later years both regarded 
what they held to be an Arian slander upon Athanasius as the real origin 
of the story that at one time the bishop of Alexandria was appointed by 
presbyters. This is at least as plausible as Dr. Telfer’s interpretation of the 
anecdote, but possibly some will agree with the present writer that, like so 
many silences, the silence of Poemen is too ambiguous to be built upon. 

We return, therefore, to the evidence of Jerome, and to consider with 
it the two other pieces of evidence which are not conjectural. Of these two 
the first in order of time is an extract from one of the letters of Severus, a 
Monophysite who was intruded into the see of Antioch in 512 on the 
deposition of Flavian. After a stormy episcopate he left there in 518, being 
deposed at the instance of the emperor Justin, and passed the remaining 
twenty or twenty-five years of his life in Egypt. The letter with which we 
are concerned was written to ‘the orthodox in Emesa’ and deals with the 
claim of a certain Isaiah to be a bishop. Isaiah when asked for evidence as 
to his episcopal character could only appeal to consecration by one bishop 
now dead. Severus argues that even though there is primitive authority for 
consecration by one bishop those precedents have been superseded by the 
Nicene Canon which requires three consecrators at least. In support of this 
argument that old customs cannot be maintained against later enactments 
he observes that Cyprian’s rule of re-baptising all heretics without 
distinction may not now be enforced against more recent usage. He then 
adds: 


‘The bishop also of the city, renowned for its orthodox faith, of the 
Alexandrines was in old times appointed by presbyters: but in modern 
times, in accordance with the canon which has prevailed everywhere, the 
solemn institution of their bishop is performed by bishops, and no one 
makes light of the accurate practice that prevails in the holy churches and 
recurs to the earlier condition of things, which has given way to the later 
clear and accurate, deliberate and spiritual injunctions.”* 


To this we must add the much later evidence of Eutychius who was the 
Melkite patriarch of Alexandria a.D. 933-43. His native name was Sa‘id 
ibn Batrik. In his Annals from the creation down to his own time he writes: 


‘Mark the evangelist appointed, with Hananias the patriarch, twelve 
presbyters who should always remain with the patriarch, so that when the 
patriarchate was vacant they should choose one of the twelve presbyters, 
and the other eleven should lay their hands on his head and bless him, and 
make him patriarch. Afterwards they should elect another eminent man 
and make him presbyter with themselves in place of him who had been 
made patriarch, that they might always be twelve. And this custom of the 

1 Cambridge Medieval History, i. (1911), 160. 

2E. W. Brooks, The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus Patriarch of Antioch in the 
Syriac version of Athanasius of Nisibis (Translation, 1903), U. ii. 3, 213. 
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twelve presbyters of Alexandria appointing the patriarch out of themselves 
continued till the time of the patriarch Alexander, who was of the three 
hundred and eighteen; he forbade the presbyters henceforth to appoint the 
patriarch, and ordered that when the patriarch was dead the bishops 
should assemble and ordain a patriarch. He ordained, moreover, that ata 
vacancy they should elect some outstanding and upright man from any 
part of the land, whether he were one of the twelve city presbyters or not 
and make him patriarch. Thus ceased the ancient custom of the presbyters 
appointing the patriarch, and there took its place the rule of the patriarch 
being made by bishops.’! 


Eutychius also tells us that down to the time of Demetrius, who became 
bishop of Alexandria in A.D. 189, there was no other bishop in Egypt; that 
Demetrius appointed three bishops and Heraclas, his successor, appointed 
twenty more.? It is generally agreed that Eutychius was an ignorant and 
blundering writer,? and evidence which appears for the first time in his 
Annals cannot be relied upon with any degree of certainty. We are bound, 
however, to take note of those points in which he appears to share a com- 
mon tradition with Jerome and Severus, and we may now examine the 
precise nature of the evidence of these three writers. 

First, they all agree that at some time in the past the presbyters of 
Alexandria had exceptional powers not now possessed by presbyters. That 
is to some extent in accordance with what we know of the early develop- 
ment of parish life in the city of Alexandria and the fact that at the out- 
break of the Arian controversy we find presbyters in charge of churches 
and districts of the city with a position of independence which does not 
seem to be paralleled elsewhere in Christendom at that date.* The exact 
nature of the powers which the presbyters possessed in relation to the 
appointment of the bishop is, however, obscure. Jerome uses the word 
nominabant, the Syriac version of Severus uses a term which is translated 
‘appointed’, Eutychius says (again in translation, but this time in Latin) 
that they choose one of themselves and ‘lay their hands on his head and 
bless him, and make him patriarch’. Jerome and the Syriac version of 
Severus may very well be rendering the Greek yeiporovety which is, how- 
ever, itself an ambiguous word and can mean either appoint or consecrate 
or both. Jerome’s two illustrations do not really help to solve this question. 


The example of deacons choosing one of themselves to be archdeacon | 


suggests at first sight that there was no ceremony of consecration, but then 
we are reminded that the archdeacon so chosen had to be confirmed by 
the bishop. The military illustration is even less helpful, and whatever 
conclusions we may draw from these illustrations must be governed by the 
unambiguous statement which follows them: quid enim facit excepta ordina- 
tione episcopus, quod presbyter non facit?® Eutychius’s addition about consecra- ; 
tion may be in accordance with the facts, and the context of Severus’s 


1P.G., cxi. 982. 2 Ibid. 
3 Telfer, op. cit., 6; Gore, The Church and the Ministry (New Edition, 1919), 317. 
4 Cf. J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, 1901, 137-9. 5 See above p. 127 f. 
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BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS AT ALEXANDRIA 


reference may also be held to imply that the presbyters consecrated the 
new patriarch, but we cannot be certain. 

Jerome and Eutychius agree in limiting the presbyters to the election 
of one of themselves. Eutychius goes further and links the bringing in of 
bishops to share in the appointment with the throwing open of the episco- 
pate to persons who were not already presbyters. Here he is to some extent 
in agreement with the general picture given in Ambrosiaster’s Commen- 
tary on Ephesians, but he must, in view of his late date and general un- 
reliability, be accepted with considerable reservations. Severus is silent as 
to the qualifications of candidates for the see. 

Eutychius is the only one of the three who is clear and unambiguous as 
to the time when a change was made, and he unhesitatingly ascribes it to 
Alexander. Severus says nothing about time but it might be conjectured 
that his reference to the canon which has prevailed everywhere implies 
that the change was made as a result of the fourth canon of Nicaea, 
although the wording of that canon shows that it was framed for quite 
another purpose than to bring about such a change as is suggested to have 
happened at Alexandria. When we turn to Jerome we are faced with a 
difficulty of interpretation. It is not easy to follow Gore in thinking that 
Jerome’s meaning is that the change was made under Heraclas and came 
into operation with the appointment of Dionysius. Such does not seem to 
be the natural sense of the Latin. On the other hand Dr. Telfer’s sugges- 
tion that Jerome’s information is derived from Origen and that therefore 
all he knew was that the custom went on at least in the time of Heraclas 
and Dionysius does not allow full force to the usque ad, and, as we have seen 
earlier, is not very securely based. The most natural sense of Jerome’s 
remarks would be that this custom continued down to the time of Heraclas 
and Dionysius and then stopped, although the passage could mean that 
Jerome knew that the custom prevailed in their time but did not know 
when it stopped. In view of the place which Alexandria occupies in the 
Church history of the fourth century it is very remarkable that no con- 
temporary or near contemporary reference should have survived if the 
change was made as late as the time of Nicaea and with the election of 
Athanasius. If we reject Gore’s interpretation of Jerome we must say that 
the latin doctor, writing only sixty years after Nicaea, did not know the 
date of the change and that the earliest clear reference to it is to be found 
in an inaccurate writer of the tenth century. 

The fact is that in spite of all the additional evidence which has been 
adduced by Batiffol, Dr. Telfer! and other earlier writers the problem of the 
Alexandrian episcopal succession still turns on the statements of Jerome, 
Severus of Antioch, and Eutychius. It is possible to argue with some 
plausibility as do Gore and Turner that we have in these writers merely 

1Dr. Telfer’s remarks about the Church of Egypt at the end of the second century 
have not been discussed in this article as there seems to be little to add to what has been 
said on that subject by C. H. Roberts in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xl. (1954) 


g2 ff. On the general history of the Church in Egypt the reader may be referred to 
E.R. Hardy, Christian Egypt: Church and People, New York, 1952. 
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traces of what was originally an Arian calumny about Athansius. Other 
scholars will feel that Jerome was too near in time to Athanasius for sucha 
mistake to have been possible. If the statements of Jerome, Severus and 
Eutychius are reliable we may have in them evidence of the survival at 
Alexandria to a later date than elsewhere of a presbyteral college with 
episcopal powers, such as some have suggested was usual in the great sees 
of Christendom in the earliest period. It may, perhaps, be relevant to 
recall the conclusions which Dr. John Wordsworth reached at the end of 
his chapter on “The Monarchical Episcopate’ in his book The Ministry of 
Grace: 


‘A dispassionate study of the evidence leads us, then, to these conclusions; 
(1) that the three orders, as orders of Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons, 
existed from the time of the Apostles in certain parts of the Church, 
especially in Palestine, Syria and the Province of Asia; (2) that in some 
other parts, especially at Rome and Alexandria, there were at first only 
two orders, the governing order acting normally as a corporate body or 
College; (3) that in process of time, and more particularly in the course of 
the third century, this governing order tended more and more to act in the 
matter of ordination through its Presidents, although the right of the latter 
to act normally quite alone has never been regularly established except at 
Rome; (4) that in this way the governing order in the West has been 
differentiated into two degrees, though a tradition has always been kept 
up that they had an essential unity of character, now defined as “‘Priest- 
hood” or “‘sacerdotium’’.’”! 
The similarity of this conclusion to the quotations from fourth-century 
writers with which this article began is obvious, and it is, perhaps, the one 
which best takes account of all the historical evidence concerning the 
development of the episcopate. 

We cannot leave the subject of Alexandria, however, without taking 





some note of the setting and conclusions of Dr. Telfer’s article. At first sight | 


the article would seem to have been written as a reply to one published by 
bishop Gore fifty years earlier.2 Gore’s treatment of the evidence of 
Severus of Antioch is made the occasion for concentrating ‘the strongest 
beams of evidence we can upon the origins of the episcopal succession in 
Egypt’? and he appears as a person to be criticised on five out of the twelve 
and a half pages of the article. Moreover all the references are to Gore's 
article of 1g02 and none to the later editions of The Church and the Ministry. 
Dr. Telfer writes of Gore in terms which suggest an accusation of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. Such, at least, seems to be the implication of the follow: 
ing three sentences (italics ours): 
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‘It is probable that a majority of scholars hold the opinion that the early ’ 


bishops of Alexandria received their episcopal office at the hands of their 
1 J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, 1901, 142. 
2 Journal of Theological Studies, iii. (1902), 278-82. 3’ Telfer, op. cit., 1. 
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fllow-presbyters. Nevertheless Bishop Gore claimed that the opinion had 
not become a certainty, even after the discovery of the support it receives 
fom Severus of Antioch. Gore saw clearly what were the consequences as touching 
the nature of valid episcopal succession, and endeavoured to maintain doubt concern- 
ing the fact of presbyterial “‘consecration”’ at Alexandria.”! 


It seems desirable, therefore, to print the concluding sentences of 
Gore’s article: 


| have cited the passage in Origen more at length in The Church and the 
Ministry, pp. 127 ff. But I refer to the matter here in connexion with the 
fresh evidence, because it is customary to treat any one who hesitates to 
accept it as simply blinded by ecclesiastical prejudice. Now I see no 
ecclesiastical reason which should hinder us, any more than the Western 
theologians alluded to above, from accepting the evidence: Severus of 
Antioch in recording the tradition shows that in his mind it carried with 
itno consequences such as modern controversy has sometimes attached to 
it. But I do see in Origen’s language a commonly ignored reason why we 
should still regard the matter as involved in doubt.”? 


This position is stated somewhat more fully in the New Edition of The 
Church and the Ministry.8 That Gore was right in holding that the Alexan- 
drian case does not involve any matter of current ecclesiastical controversy 
isindicated by the fact that a Roman Catholic scholar such as Batiffol can 
come to the opposite conclusion from him as to the evidence, and yet find 
no inconsistency with the theological principle of apostolic succession. 
Gore recognised that there is something to be said for the view that 


‘the churches in the West were governed simply by a council of presbyters, 
who had no superiors over them, and who must therefore be supposed to 
have handed on their own ministry. There is no objection on ground of 
principle to this conclusion viewed in the light of the apostolic succession.” 


rst sight The same position was taken by Dr. Darwell Stone, who wrote: 
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‘An episcopal succession in which there was a body of presbyters who had 
received the episcopal powers and authority, who for a time shared in the 
act of ordaining which was later restricted to the one monarchial bishop, 
would be, so far as the point of the maintenance of the succession is 


, concerned, the same in principle as the rule of a single bishop.”® 


Dr. Telfer, however, appears to equate the principle of apostolic 
succession with the idea of consecration by a series of monarchial bishops. 
The concluding sentence of his article is: ‘And in view of such a history, 
the Tractarian emphasis upon the continuous imposition of episcopal 
hands will not endure the test of the Vincentian Canon.’ In the Report 


1 Ibid. 2 Gore, op. cit., 281 f. 3 Pp. 129 f. 

‘ The Church and the Ministry, 295. 

5D. Stone, Episcopacy and Valid Orders in the Primitive Church: a Statement of Evidence, 
1926, iii f. 

° Telfer, op. cit., 12. 
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of the Committe appointed by the archbishop of Canterbury in 1951 to 
negotiate with the Churches of Norway, Denmark, and Iceland we find 





the following passage: 


‘Professor Molland also referred to the fact that the Alexandrian Church 
did not have the Apostolic Succession up to the Council of Nicaea.’ 


‘Dr. Telfer agreed with this last point, but said that after the Fourth Canon 


of Nicaea, Athanasius was consecrated by the Egyptian bishops, and the 
great Church of Egypt came into line with the rest of Christendom.”! | 


This illuminates considerably the concluding paragraph of Dr. Telfer’s } 
article, particularly the following sentences: | 


‘The chief interest of this study is not antiquarian, but arises from its 

bearing upon ecclesiastical principle. . . . In the days of Nicaea, the key- 

stone of apostolic ministry was not held to be a particular rite for the 

making of a bishop. There was no general belief that valid episcopal 

succession was inseparable from an unbroken chain of consecrations by 
laying on of hands. ... The tyranny of legalism was still at bay.” 

It appears, however, that such evidence as we have that the mode of 
appointment of the early bishops of Alexandria was unusual is also evi- | 
dence that there was a carefully regulated succession, albeit a succession 

through a presbyteral college. The evidence as to the antiquity of the 

macabre rite which Dr. Telfer describes and the theory which lay behind 

it are too uncertain and obscure to be relevant to this question of theo- 

logical principle, and it is more than doubtful whether the Alexandrian 

case offers any guidance to the Church in the reunion problems of the | 
present day except perhaps in emphasising that the principle of apostolic 

succession is compatible with a presbyterian constitution.® 

1 The Church of England and the Churches of Norway, Denmark and Iceland, 1952, 30. 

* Telfer, op. cit., 12. Dr. G. G. Willis has drawn my attention to the misuse by Dr. 
Telfer on this page of a quotation from St. Augustine’s De Baptismo. For the general 
context of the quotation see G. G. Willis, St. Augustine and the Donatist Controversy, 1950, 
162-4. 

5 In this connexion it is, perhaps, worth while to recall a statement by two scholars, 
now dead, J. Vernon Bartlett and A. J. Carlyle, made by them in a joint article in the 
Contemporary Review (August 1898), Ixxiv. 255: “There are really only two theories of order 
that need serious consideration: those which make valid ministry depend either on 
appointment by the Christian society, more or less localised, or on a specific clerical 
order in the Christian society, self-perpetuated since its first members received their: 


transmissible commission from the Apostles.’ Cf. W. Bright, Some Aspects of Primitive Church 
Life, 1898, 49. 
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Canon English Monasteries 
and the 
1 
| by ERIC JOHN 
Tomes | Lecturer in History, University of Manchester 
rom its 
he key- | study! of the division of the mensa in early medieval English 
for the monasteries must involve a tedious and detailed investigation of 
discopal what most people will rightly regard as the mere externals of 


ions by | monastic life. But the topic is not without its importance for the study of 
| the inner life of the early religious community and for the study of early 


node of | medieval social and economic problems in general. Professor Knowles has 
so ek | doubted the existence of an effective division of the mensa in the English 
ccession | Téligious houses before the time of Rufus and Henry I. He calls the 


- of the | division the ‘feudalization of the abbot’s position’ and he ascribes its 

behind | origin to ‘the claim of the king . . . to hold and enjoy the revenues of a 
of theo. | Vacant abbey. To avoid this, the abbey’s lands and income were divided 
andrian between the abbot and community’.? He considers that the effect of this 
s of the | division on the life of the community was considerable because it brought 


postolic about the virtual separation of the abbot from the rest of the community. 
It created ‘a private household of servants and officials and, ultimately 
separate quarters in which they and the abbot lived ...’.? 

ce _ This view has gained wide acceptance?’ but the publication in the last 


e general, twenty years, of critical editions of a good many Anglo-Saxon texts has 
rs), 1950,| provided evidence that some qualification needs to be made. It is the task 
schelall of this paper to a raise a few of the questions relating to the division of the 
cle in the mensa in Anglo-Saxon monasteries and to attempt to show that the division 
s of order’ in some form was familiar in pre-Conquest England. 
mgr The evidence for the tenurial arrangements of the Anglo-Saxon 
ved their religious houses is scanty and notoriously difficult to interpret. There is 
‘ive Church nothing like the direct evidence provided in abundance by the cartularies 
and custumals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is necessary to 
make inferences from casual statements in the surviving sources and in 
order to test the validity of these it will be necessary to discuss the evidence 
relating to non-Benedictine foundations as well as the more strictly 


1T have to thank my colleagues and teachers, Professor C. R. Cheney and Dr. F. E. 
Harmer and my friends Mr. P. H. Sawyer and Mr. E. Stone for their valuable criticism 
and advice. 

® Monastic Order in England, 405. 

5 Professor Galbraith expressed a rather different opinion in £.H.R., xliv. (1929), 366. 
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monastic communities. The principal sources for the relevant evidence are 
the collections of Anglo-Saxon Wills, Charters and Writs which have only 
recently been satisfactorily edited.1 Domesday Book has been laid under 





contribution but the Latin charters have not, in any systematic way, in 
view of the problems of authenticity which they raise. 


The term mensa needs some explanation. It may be roughly defined as { 


an abbey’s lands and income. Its basic meaning in this context is income, | 
neither necessarily nor usually money, rather than endowment; an early | 
ninth-century charter, for example, reads: 
‘ut omne bonum quod in illa terra lucrificetur fratres sibi singulariter ad | 


2 | 


mensam suam habeant...’. 
Mr. Campbell has shown that the Latin ad mensam monachorum is paralleled | 


by the Anglo-Saxon to heora beode® and this phrase is frequently found in 
wills referring to estates and not simply to their produce. The term mensa 


may then be used to mean both an estate and its produce, thus avoiding | 
the over-sharp distinctions which the modern terms ‘estate’ and ‘income’ 


) 


convey. 

The best attested example of a divided mensa in the Anglo-Saxon period | 
is that of the estates of the bishops and canons of London. The London | 
chapter was of course never subject to the Rule (although it was subject to 
a rule) but the evidence is worth setting out because it gives criteria by 
which the less copious evidence from elsewhere may be judged more 
confidently.* 

The earliest genuine reference to the separate endowment of the canons 
is in a charter ascribed to Edgar but in which, Miss Gibbs suggests, 
‘Edgar’ is an error of transcription for Aithelred of Wessex, and which is 
most probably to be dated 867.5 Certain estates are booked: ‘inperpetuum 
in monasterium sancti Pauli apostoli doctoris gentium’. 

The will of Bishop Theodred of London, about a century later reads: 
‘And ic an pat men dele at mine biscopriche binnen Lundene and buten 
Lundene x pund for mine soule.’ (And I grant that ten pounds be given out 
for my soul on my episcopal demesne, in London and outside London.)® 


It is difficult to see what else biscopriche could mean in this context espec- 
ially when it is taken with the bishop’s bequest of estates to St. Paul’s 
Church pen hewen to bedlonde (for the sustenance of the community).’ Ina 
will of the same generation as that of bishop Theodred, Ailfgar bequeathes: 


‘,.. pat lond at Tidwoldingtone Alfwold ouer mine day pe he formige ilke 


1D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, Cambridge 1930; A. J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, Cambridge 1939; F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, Manchester 1952. Miss _ 
Harmer’s earlier collection, Select English Historical Documents of the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries, Cambridge 1914, is also relevant. 

2W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, London 1885-99, no. 319. 

3 Fournal of English and Germanic Philology, xxxvii. (1938), 14.0, note 15. 

‘The division of the mensa at London was first pointed out by Miss Gibbs, Early 
Charters of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Camden Series lviii., xviii., note 2. 

5 Tbid., 2. 6 Whitelock, Wills, 4. 7 Thid., 2. 
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THE DIVISION OF THE MENSA 


ihere pen hird at Paulesbiri for vre aldre soule.’ (the estate at Heybridge 
to Zlfwold after my death provided that he pay a food rent every year to 
the community in St. Paul’s for our ancestors’ souls.)* 


A generation later lfgar’s eldest daughter, the lady Athelflad, widow of 
king Edmund, bequeathed another estate: 


‘ic gean pes landes et Hedham Beorhtnode ealdormen 7 mire swuster 
heora deg 7 efter heora dege into Paulusbyrig et Lundenz to bisceo- 
phame.’ (I grant the estate at Hadham to the ealdorman Byrhtnod and 
my sister for their life and after their death to St. Paul’s in London as 
episcopal property. )* 


The will of the younger sister, Ailffled, wife to Byrhtnod hero of the 
battle of Maldon, has fortunately survived. She clearly held both Hadham 
and Heybridge, having presumably retained the latter on her father’s 
death. She bequeathes them both: 


‘into Paules mynstre into Lundene pes landes et Hedham to biscophame 7 
pes landes et Tidwoldingtune pan hirede to brece into Paules mynstre.’ 
(and the estate at Hadham to St. Paul’s minster in London as episcopal 
property, and the estate at Heybridge for the use of the community at St. 
Paul’s minster.)® 


There are two distinct beneficiaries here, the bishop and the canons, and 
their holdings are distinguished by two distinctive phrases, bisceophame which 
must mean ‘to the episcopal demesne’ and pan hirede to brece which looks 
like the common latin phrase, ad opus monachorum, which is used at a later 
date to distinguish the separate holdings of a religious community from 
that of its superior. The estate at Hadham was still episcopal property and 
the estate at Heybridge was still the property of the canons in 1086.4 
About 995, A:thelric’s will states: 


‘ic geann pes landes et Regene be westan into sce Paule pam bisceope to 
... (I give the estate west of Rayne to St. Paul’s for the bishop.)® 


The bishop still held land at Rayne in 1086%: Domesday Book treats the 
canons of St. Paul’s as holding in chief of the king and not mediately of the 
bishop. 


Another kind of evidence is given by the writs conferring rights of 
jurisdiction sometimes enjoyed by great landowners before, as after, 1066. 
Miss Gibbs prints such a writ drawn up in favour of bishop Maurice at the 
beginning of Henry I’s reign.’ This writ grants the bishop sake and soke, 
toll and team, infangenetheof and the rights of jurisdiction over certain 
ecclesiastical offences and offences against the lex murdrorum.’ Miss Harmer 


1 Whitelock, Wills, 8. 2 Tbid., 34. 3 Tbid., 38. 
* Domesday Book, i. fo. 133); ii. fo. 13b. 5 Whitelock, Wills, 42. 
° D.B., ii. fo. 10a. ? Early Charters, 20. 


§ This writ omits the conventional freondlice but does not seem otherwise suspicious. 
The ‘ealle pa gricthe pe into pam cristendome gebyrad on minan lande 7 on elces odres 
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prints no pre-Conquest writ conferring such rights on a bishop of London 
although it is certain that they must have held some of these rights, but she 
prints three writs conferring some rights of jurisdiction on the canons 
alone. Whilst no. 52 in her collection is too dubious to be used as evidence 
and neither 53 nor 54 is quite free from suspicion, there is no reason to 
doubt that genuine grants of jurisdictional rights lie behind the later 
transcriptions. It is obvious that when the canons of St. Paul’s hold in chief 
of the king and have rights of jurisdiction by special royal grant, inde- 
pendently of the bishop, the division of the London mensa had gone very 
far indeed. 

Although no other Anglo-Saxon religious community has left such 
copious evidence of its tenurial arrangements as has London, some 
evidence similar in character has survived from other communities. 

Early evidence for a divided mensa at Christ Church, Canterbury, was 
found by Dr. Armitage Robinson who showed that the archbishop had a 
familia of clerks ‘with a small separate endowment at least as early as 799’.! 
A formal diploma of 805, if genuine, shows archbishop thelheard 
granting an estate: 


‘sanctae familiae ecclesiae Christi in propriam possessionem .. . ad 
mensam suam habeant et ad alteram necessitatem faciant qua illis bona 
et spontanea voluntate maxime utile videatur.”® 


About 837 one Badanoth Beotting directs in his will: 


‘Oat mon agefe det lond Inn higum to heora beode him to brucanne on 
ece erfe swe him liofast sie.’ (and that the estate be given to the refectory 
of the community as a perpetual inheritance to be used as they think fit.) 


A bequest made between 973 and 987 reads: 


‘to Cristes circan lx mancys goldes xxx dam biscope xxx 0am hirode.’ (to 
Christ Church sixty mancuses of gold, thirty to the bishop, thirty to the 
community.) 

Interesting evidence for the early period comes from Peterborough in 
the shape of an agreement made between abbot Ceolred and a certain 


mannes lande ofer eall PB bisceoperice on mordspecce 7 unrichthemed 7 on unrichtweorc 
... (all the rights assigned to spiritual jurisdiction on my lands and on every other man’s 
lands over all the diocese in murdrum cases, fornication and unrighteous deeds) seems a 
reasonable addition to the pre-Conquest formulae in view of the Conqueror’s legislation. 
I take pa gricthe to be a corruption of pa gerihte: for cristendom v. Harmer, Writs, 488. 
Another of these writs, Gibbs, op. cit., 13, refers to rights on mordspreche and can be dated 
1072-8. It is difficult to see what else this could refer to other than the lex murdrcrum 
although it is odd to find it classed as spiritual jurisdiction: the vernacular form is 
additional evidence for Miss Hurnard’s theory of the motives behind the lex murdrorum, 
v. E.H.R., lvi. (1941), 387-g0. As the lex murdrorum was probably enunciated at Glou- 
cester (v. Liebermann, Gesetze, iii. 280) and the only occasion the Conqueror is known to 
have transacted business at Gloucester between 1072 and 1078 is 1072, this writ is good 
evidence for Stubb’s conjectured date for this law: See his Lectures on Early English History, 
75: 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, xxvii. (1927), 235- 2C.S., 319. 

3 Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters, 10. 4 Whitelock, Wills, 26. 
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Wulfred in 852.1 Ceolred and the community grant to Wulfred an estate at 
Sempringham for two lives.? We are told that: 


‘bruce pere cirican lafard on Medeshamstede des landes zt Slioforda 7 
Wulfred des on Sempingaham.’ (the lord of the church of Peterborough 
shall enjoy the estate at Sleaford and Wulfred that at Sempringham.) 


Wulfred is to pay two food rents, one to the community and one to the 
Jord of the church’. When the two lives have expired ‘twenty hides are to 
be given to the community for their refectory and twelve hides to the lord 
ofthe church.’ 


It is possible that the ‘lord of the church’ is a lay proprietor of the kind 
denounced at the Synod of Cloveshoe in 803 and again in the Regularis 
Concordia,®> but it is more probable that it means the abbot here. The 
Chronicle, in its Peterborough recension,‘ records the lease and gives a fairly 
accurate but abbreviated version of its terms. The ‘lord of the church’ is 
not mentioned and on the expiry of the lease it is simply stated that the 
Jand should revert to the monastery’. There is no mention of any secular 
beneficiary. It seems likely that the community alone benefited under the 
terms of the lease and that the proceeds were divided between the monks’ 
refectory and the abbot.® 

The mensa was also divided at Winchester. A bequest of an estate made 
inthe early years of Edward the Elder went: 


‘... dem hiwum to Wintanceastre efter hire dege into here beddarn et 
jam bisceopstole ...’. (... to the community at Winchester after her death 
for their refectory at the episcopal see.)® 
The bishop is not mentioned and the will is especially interesting in that in 
alater passage the testatrix commands: 


‘that the community shall never give it away from their refectory for 
money unless they give it in return for another estate which is nearer and 
more convenient for them.’ 

1 Robertson, op. cit., 12. 


? The Council of Celcyth in 816 had attempted to limit such leases to one life only. 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 582. 





§Tbid., 545 and Reg. Conc., ed. Symons, 7. 4 Earle and Plummer, i. 65. 

5 Other evidence for the use of this phrase ‘lord of the church’ as an ecclesiastical title 
is known. Robertson, Charters, 34, a lease of bishop Werfrith of Worcester about a 
generation later than the Peterborough agreement, refers to Aithelred and A‘thelfled as 
the community’s lords. Aithelfled and her busband were rulers of Mercia with almost 
royal status and the phrase is unlikely to mean lay proprietor here. The lease goes on to 
use the phrase in a context which must refer to the bishop. The lord and the community 
at Worcester are to earn Aithelred and #thelfled’s favour by the performance of divine 
service by day and night in the expectation of the restoration of the estates with increased 
endowment. Cf. also ibid., 26, and Harmer, English Historical Documents, 25 for further 
examples. The bishop is sometimes referred to as primas ecclesie in the latin texts of St. 
Oswald’s lens. The will of the reeve Abba, Harmer, E.H.D. 3 (833-9) seems to use the 
phrase ‘lord of the church’ to denote an abbess and a Canterbury charter (ibid., 12) uses 
it to express the relationship of the archbishop to the community of Christ Church. This 
phrase, like the word hired in its sense of religious community, is an interesting instance 
ofthe penetration of the monastic vocabulary by that of the ‘first age of feudalism’. 

6 Robertson, Charters, 30. 
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This clearly if crudely conveys the notion of the refectory as an immortal 
corporation: the community for the time being are to enjoy the revenues 
from the bequest although they cannot realise on it, but only exchange it 
for another piece of property. It may also be taken to imply that unless 
expressly forbidden by the donor, the community could do what it liked 
with its property. A little later king Athelstan grants some estates in 
perpetuity: 


‘into sce TRinitatan pam hiwum to hira beodlande 7 to hregltalz’. (to the 
community in Holy Trinity to supply them with food and clothing.) 


There is also evidence of some division of the mensa at Worcester. A lease of 
bishop Werfrith? requires the land named to be returned to dem biscoprice— 
a phrase which sometimes denotes the episcopal demesne. Stronger 
evidence is found in a grant of bishop Wilfrith, 922, in which he gives 
an estate at Clifford: 


‘higen to hiora biode et Weogernacestre . . .’. (to the refectory of the 
community at Worcester.)® 


This can hardly be anything other than a grant from the bishop’s personal 
estates or his episcopal demesne to the mensa of the monks. It is recorded in 
a formal diploma strengthened by a commination. 

It is clear then that the separation of the estates which obtained at 
London was no isolated phenomenon and that faint but persistent traces of 





some such separation are to be found elsewhere from about 800 onwards, } 


So far the question of the effect of the monastic revival of the tenth century 
has been avoided, but it is obviously possible that the work of Dunstan, 
Oswald and Ethelwold may have had repercussions here—especially as it 
seems likely that the main barrier to monastic reform was not the in- 
difference of the English to monastic life or ignorance of the Rule, so much 


as local vested interest in former monastic endowments and the need for | 
adequate guarantees for that stability of tenure without which no com- | 


munity could hope to survive. It is therefore possible that a radical 
revision of the forms of monastic tenurial arrangements took place. Where 
religious communities escaped reformation by king Edgar there is no 
reason to suppose that any re-integration of the mensa occurred unless 
evidence and an explanation are forthcoming;* but in the case of the newly 


1 Robertson, Charters, 48. 2 Tbid., 30. 8 Tbid., 42. 

4 Since the rest of this paper is mainly concerned with the Benedictine houses, it may 
be useful to note here a few more cases where the separation of the estates between bishop 
and chapter has been noticed. Crediton: Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Charters, x. 
bishop Alfwold (953-72) wills land to his chapter and frees all the penal slaves ‘on each 
episcopal estate’. Hereford: Harmer, Writs, 230, a writ of the Confessor to Hereford 
granting full rights of jurisdiction to ‘the Prestes in Hereford at Seint Ethelbert ministre’ 
and v. Galbraith, £.H.R., xliv. (1929), 357, n. 3. Wells: Ecclesiastical Documents, Camden 
Series, 1840, 20, a narrative account of bishop Giso’s virtual endowment and separation 
of the estates of the church of Wells: ‘Hujus rei praelibationem ideo praemisi, ut, cum in 
sequentibus de istis et omnibus quae ad episcopalem pertinent dignitatem terris confuse 
tractavero, quae ad usum canonicorum, quae ad episcopi dominium vel dispensationem, 
proprie, innotescat ...’. Giso is in effect endowing the church and providing an econo- 
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founded or revived monastries which included Worcester, Winchester, 
Peterborough and by the end of the century, Christ Church, Canterbury, 
it is possible that some re-integration of the lands was made, and it is 
possible to read the epilogue to the Regularis Concordia as a prescription to 
this effect. 

This epilogue states that the king has remitted the heriot formerly due 
on the death of an abbot or abbess. The heriot: 


‘is that customary tax which is wont to be given to kings on behalf of the 
magnates of this kingdom after their death’.1 


Its origin was undoubtedly ancient but by Edgar’s reign it had become a 
kind of death duty and was closely associated with the right to make a 
will.? Ecclesiastical persons paid as well as laymen, as the text of the 
Concordia implies, and it was paid in money, chattels or land.* The text of 
the Concordia suggests that the heriot was regarded primarily as a charge on 
the estates of the dead magnate even if it was paid by his successor. In the 
case of spiritual magnates it was offensive because it caused them to gather 
together ‘an earthly treasure store’ breaking the ordinances of the Rule 
forbidding private property. They were said thus to incur the anathema of 
Ananias and Sapphira, which connects the heriot with the dead man or 
woman very closely: had the heriot been thought of as primarily a pay- 
ment of the new abbot or abbess to gain the temporalities of their houses, 
the sin alleged would have been that of Simon Magus. The whole passage 
points to some holding of property by the abbot or abbess apart from the 
rest of the community and it is to avoid this in future that the heriot is to 
be abolished. All this could be taken to mean that some division of the 
mensa had been usual before the promulgation of the Concordia in conse- 
quence of the need to prepare for the payment of the heriot, which here 
resembles a form of ius spolii of ecclesiastical lands by the secular power, 
but that this was all to be changed for the future. It is possible however to 
take the whole of the epilogue to the Concordia, in which this remission of 
the heriot is decreed, quite differently. Having remitted the heriot the 
king exhorts ‘the Fathers and Mothers of monasteries’: 


‘that, with deep and lasting compunction, they should lay up as treasure in 
heaven, through the hands of the poor, whatever remains over and above 
necessary use...’.4 


He then goes on to make another ordinance which since its interpretation 
is controversial had better be quoted in the original: 


mic foundation for a community of canons; it is significant that he treats the division of 
the estates as an integral part of that provision. Durham: Barlow, Durham Jurisdictional 
Peculiars, 5, and Craster, E.H.R., lxix. (1954), 197. 

1 Regularis Concordia, ed. Dom Thomas Symons, 69. 

2 Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 500-2: Whitelock, Wills, 100. 

8 The heriot of bishop Theodred (Whitelock, op. cit., 2) includes money, two silver 
cups and three estates. 

4 Reg. Conc., 69. 
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‘Si quae vero priore obeunte superfuerint, subsequens abbas, ut Sancti 
Spiritus gratia instinxerit, non propinquis carnalibus vel tyranis saeculari- 
bus secundum anterioris dictatum dividendo, sed necessitatibus fratrum ac 
pauperum subveniendo ordinans, cum fratrum consilio sapienter 
disponat...’.} 
This passage would seem to forbid an abbot to make a will and the new 
abbot to give effect to it if he did. One of its consequences would be that 
any property held by the abbot of a family nature at the time of his death 
would become the property of the Church and his expectant family after 
the flesh disinherited in favour of his spiritual connexion. Anything due to 
a secular lord by way of heriot was also forfeit. Edgar was doing more than 
forego his own right to ‘death duties’: he was taking an extreme view of the 
corporate character of lands held by members of ecclesiastical societies. 
When it is remembered that the king in effect appointed abbots, who 
frequently continued to play an important part in his counsels, it is 
obvious that royal charity here was very much more than its own reward. 
But the passage has further implications. Something may clearly remain 
over and above necessary use. It would appear that this means over and 
above the abbot’s necessary use, since he is exhorted to give the surplus 
to the poor during his lifetime. The consent of his brethren is not required 
and they do not seem to share in the treasures in heaven. In the past it 
seems that where such a surplus had been accumulated, on the abbot’s 
death it was treated as his to dispose of and sometimes left to relatives as 
well as used for the heriot. Edgar forbade this for the future; but it is only 
the surplus over and above necessary use that is in question. This the new 
abbot is to distribute between the brethren and the poor, with the advice 
of the brethren, who are now interested parties. The estates that produced 
the surplus are not affected. Thus the whole epilogue can be read as taking 
for granted the division of the community’s estates between abbot and 
brethren: what is at issue is the accrual of a surplus from the abbot’s mensa 
and the consequent creation of a private fund, out of income as it were, 
for the abbot.? The fact that the surplus over and above necessary use 

1 Dom Thomas Symons takes this passage differently. He translates secundum anteriorts 
dictatum as according to the command already given and refers it to Edgar’s prohibition of the 
amassing of treasure to pay the heriot. But this passage relates to the disposition of 
property already amassed and the anterioris dictatum to the manner of its division amongst 
relatives and’ secular tyrants’. In other words the dictatum here is a will. Anterioris is here 
a substantive and cannot be rendered already; it must refer to the dead abbot and is 
probably used by way of contrast to subsequens abbas. The ‘secular tyrants’ are surely 
local lords who exercise, or have exercised, the saecularium prioratum condemned already, 
Concordia, 7. It is difficult to imagine Edgar referring to himself and his successors as 
secular tyrants, as we must do, if we relate this passage to the prohibition of the heriot, in 
view of the contemporary notions of sacerdotal kingship. Clerical wills were only 
accepted with reluctance by the Church, even in the case of secular priests and bishops. 
See F. J. St. Palais d’Aussac, Le Droit de Dépouille, Paris 1930, passim. I have repunctuated 
the passage from the Concordia slightly. 

* The will of bishop Theodred, Wills, 4 makes it clear that the stock found on the 
episcopal demesne at a bishop’s death was his to dispose of, although the demesne itself 


remained church property. He leaves the Church ‘as much as I found on the estate’; 
the rest is bequeathed to various parties. Something similar may have obtained at the 
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seems to be the abbot’s surplus; that any such surplus remaining at his 
death does not automatically go to the brethren, reinforces this inter- 
pretation. It is evident that the Concordia may well be taken as evidence for, 
rather than against, the continued existence of divided endowment in 
early Benedictine communities. But the wording of the Concordia is too 
elliptical and tortuous to bear the weight of such an argument by itself. 
Fortunately there is sufficient evidence from the reformed communities to 
reinforce this interpretation.! 

Most of this evidence comes from cathedral monasteries but this is not 
significant. The Concordia does not distinguish between episcopal and 
abbatial monasteries except in a rather Pickwickian way when it equates 
the procedure for the election of a bishop ‘ubicumque in sede episcopali 
monachi regulares conversantur’? with that for the election of an abbot. 
No distinction is made in its account of the incidence of the heriot, nor 
were episcopal monasteries exempted from the scope of the intended 
reform: both St. Oswald and St. 4thelwold ruled such communities at 
the time of the compilation of the Concordia. It is thus not possible to draw 
any valid distinction between cathedral and abbatial monasteries unless 
there is evidence to require it. 

The clearest evidence comes from Christ Church, Canterbury. Mr. 
Kissan has already showed from an examination of the Latin sources that 
it is unlikely that the estates at Christ Church were not divided between 
archbishop and community until the time of Lanfranc.? The vernacular 
sources confirm this. It seems probable that the clerks were expelled from 
Christ Church by archbishop A‘lfric in, or soon after, 997.4 Alfgar, whose 
will has already been cited in connexion with London, leaves an estate at 
Eleigh to his daughter and son-in-law for their life; if they die without issue 
it is to go to the elder daughter 4thelfled and after her death to Christ 
Church, pen hirde de brite.» In fact it was the younger daughter, A‘lffled, 


time of the Concordia in regard to abbatial estates and this may be the origin of the 
‘surplus’. 

1M. Lesne pointed out in his Origine des Menses, 1910, cap. iv, that the practice of 
dividing the mensae originated in the case of continental monasticism, as a counter- 
measure against the abuse of saecularium prioratium. Both Ghent and Fleury had divided 
mensae by the time of Dunstan’s and Oswald’s visits, which makes it all the less likely that 
they thought of such a division as an abuse, cf. Péschl, Bischofsgut und Mensa Episcopalis, 
Bonn 1909, ii. 70-88, ‘Die Giterteilung als Werk des Reform.’ 

* Concordia, 6. 3 F.H.R., liv. (1939), 285-93. 

4 Chronicle, F. 995, Earle and Plummer, 128 and v. Symons, 7. 7.S. xxvii. (1927), 409 ff. 
Professor Knowles has suggested (Monastic Order, 697) that Dunstan ‘began to introduce 
monks, and that the process was formally completed by one of his immediate successors’. 
He cites a reference in the B life of Dunstan to ‘universos sibi subjectos tam monachos, 
quam etiam clericos’. But it is altogether likely that Dunstan would have some monks 
with him as part of his familia. Dom Thomas Symons, Concordia, xxi. cites another passage 
from the B life which shows Dunstan following the customs prescribed by the Concordia, 
at Canterbury: but we should expect Dunstan to consider himself bound by the revised 
tule since he was himself a monk. Against this we have the circumstantial account of the 
Chronicle which states that AElfric drove out the clerks with royal and papal approval. 
As Dr. Armitage Robinson remarked, if this annal is a fabrication it is Dunstan, not 
Elfric, whom we should expect to find cast as the scourge of the clerks. 

5 Whitelock, Wills, 6. 
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who survived the longest and it is she who finally left the estate ‘for the use 
of the community’ at Canterbury.! The chronology of all this is interesting, 
Elfgar’s will must be dated between 946 and about 951, before Christ 
Church was monastic or the reform had really got under way. The will of 
Elffled can be dated gg8—1002, immediately after the expulsion of the 
clerks by 4Ifric. It is difficult to imagine that the very highly placed Lady 
Elffied, who was interested in the community at Christ Church, was un- 
aware of the change and yet the formula, for the use of the community, persists 
in her will, which was in any case probably drawn up by either a monk or 
a clerk.? Other texts confirm the persistence of the divided mensa at Christ 
Church. Archbishop Athelnod (1020-38) bought an estate at Godmersham 
and gave it for the sake of his soul ‘to the refectory at Christ Church for the 
support of the community’. The document is a formal diploma. In 1044 
an agreement was made between archbishop Eadsige and a certain 
‘thelric. An estate at Chart was to be enjoyed by Aithelric for his lifetime; 
it was then to pass to the archbishop for his lifetime and finally it was to go 
to Christ Church: ‘pam Godes peowan to fostre 7 to scrude.’ (to feed and 
clothe the servants of God.)4 
The estate had originally been held by Christ Church in perpetual 
inheritance and this arrangement is as much restitution as donation. The 
fact that under these circumstances the estate has to be transferred from 
Eadsige to the community, that it does not sustain the monks until handed 
over by the archbishop or his executors, is clear. The estate in ques- 
tion appears in the list of the monks, as distinct from the archbishop’s 
estates in Domesday Monachorum.’ Thus the continuous existence of a 
divided mensa at Christ Church is highly probable; it does not seem that 
the expulsion of the clerks from Christ Church and the submission to the 
Rule and the Concordia was followed by any reintegration of the mensa. 
Worcester also seems to have maintained a divided mensa through the 
monastic reformation. The numerous leases of St. Oswald printed in 
Kemble and Birch frequently show a distinction between estates which 
simply revert ‘to the Church’ or ‘to St. Mary’ and those which are to 
revert ‘pam bisceope to bryce’ or ‘ad usum primatis’. That this variation 
of formula is significant is suggested by the appearance of another for- 
mula ‘post illorum vitam usui monastico in Wigracestre restituatur’’ 
in one lease. Earl Leofric and his wife, the best known of all Anglo-Saxon 
ladies, left lands to the refectory of the brethren at Worcester.” Domes- 
day confirms the divided mensa T.R.E. in numerous references to land 
held de victu monachorum.® It is also clear that the monks of Worcester 


1 Whitelock, Wills, 38. # See below, 155. 8 Charters, 174. 4 Tbid., 188. 

* Po..4r. °C.S., 1184. 

? Charters, 210, Hemming, 264-5, confirms the existence of the divided mensa in earl 
Leofric’s time. The division was fairly complete by Hemming’s day. He speaks of two 
volumes containing ‘omnia privilegia et cirographia terrarum, que proprie ad victum 
monachorum pertinent’, the episcopal charters were to be recorded separately; v. i, 286. 

8 Professor Galbraith has commented on some of these references and discussed the 
significance of this formula and the related formulae, de dominio monachorum and de victu 
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held some kind of judicial rights T.R.E. A hide of land at Knightwick 
T.R.E. 


‘reddebat in predicto manerio sacam 7 socam 7 omne regis servitium 7 est 
de dominico victu monachorum sed praestita fuit cuidam Edgidae moniali. 
ut haberet 7 deserviret quamdiu fratres voluissent et carere possent.”! 


It thus seems that the monks had the capacity to lease their demesne 
lands. There is again no evidence to suggest that the monastic reformation 
made the slightest difference to the tenurial arrangements at Worcester: 
the estates there were subject to some kind of division long before St. 
Oswald was born and the division was fairly complete by 1066 at the 
latest. 

The same was perhaps also true of Winchester, where the lands which 
appertained de victu monachorum Winton are distinguished from the estates 
of the bishop in the Domesday account of Hampshire.? 

The abbatial monasteries also provide some evidence. The will of 
Elfhelm, dated by Miss Whitelock between 975 and 1015, leaves a ship 
to Ramsey: 


‘half to the abbot, half to the community’.’ 


This probably relieved the abbot and the community of some of the 
burdens of ship-scot which was significantly levied on landed property 
according to the hidage.* Abbot Wulfwold of Bath held an estate in his 
personal capacity which he transferred to his monks and notified the 
transaction to the shire court in a writ. The estates were given to Wulf- 
wold by the Confessor and it is not clear from the writ whether Wulfwold 
immediately made them over to the community, the writ then being no 
more that a title-deed, although containing the significant phrase ‘pam 
munecan to scrudfultume 7 to fodan’, or whether he continued to hold 
them, only granting them to the monks sometime during the reign of the 
Conqueror. The former is suggested by the Exchequer Domesday but the 


monachorum in E.H.R., xliv. (1929), 365-7. He thought the phrase de victu monachorum 
‘has already acquired a shade of technical meaning in Domesday’ and he has some 
valuable remarks on the general practice of Domesday in matters of terminology: “The 
general practice of Domesday seems to be to refer to any portion of conventual or 
capitular estates as land de victu monachorum (or canonicorum) though the phrase de 
dominio monachorum is not unknown. Similarly the prelate’s lands will be referred to as 
de dominio episcopi or abbatis though de victu episcopi is also found. De dominio will also be 
used generally where it is unnecessary to make the distinction between the two portions. 
... It is worth noting that these formulae have venerable Anglo-Saxon precedents; 
‘pam munecan to scrudfultume 7 to fodan’ looks very like ad vestitum et victum monachorum, 
and they may all have more than a ‘shade of technical meaning’. 

1 D.B., i. fo. 173b. 

2 It may be useful to indicate here some other houses for which Domesday shows some 
kind of division of the endowment by reference ad victum monachorum or some related 
formula. Abingdon, fo. 59a, Certsey, fo. 59b, Pershore, fo. 164a, Ely, fo. 198b, Peter- 
borough, fo. 222. Volume ii. has St. Benet’s Holme, fo. 216b, and Bury St. Edmunds, 
fo. 371b. These references are all to conditions T.R.E. and only those Houses have been 
included for which no other evidence has been found. 

§ Wills, 32. 4 Harmer, Writs, 267. 5 Ibid., 134. 
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latter by Exon Domesday; Exon Domesday is almost certainly nearer the 
original returns than the Exchequer version here. A little earlier, in the 
reign of thelred II, a certain Wulfwaru had made a bequest to the 
monks of Bath and also one to their abbot.? 

Thus in spite of the casual and fragmentary nature of the evidence the 
existence of some special provision for the monks and some division of the 
mensa can be found in Anglo-Saxon England. How far did the division go? 
It is clear that it was never quite complete since for some purposes the 
lands of a church were treated as one. This happened even at London, 
where an otherwise fairly complete apportionment of the estates seems to 
have existed in pre-Conquest times. The precise extent of the division and 
its implications probably varied in particular cases, the greater the hous 
the more complicated the tenurial arrangements were likely to have been, 
But in the absence of lists of estates assigning the endowment of a hous 
either to abbot or community, it is difficult to assess the extent of the divi. 
sion. In some cases however a fairly extensive division can be inferred. The 
grant of rights of jurisdiction by special writ to the community is fairly 
conclusive and such rights obtained at St. Paul’s, London and St. Ethel. 
berht’s, Hereford. This may have obtained in the case of monastic com. 
munities also; the rate of survival amongst Anglo-Saxon writs has not been 
high. The estates of the church of Wells had been completely apportioned 





between bishop and chapter, as is shown by bishop Giso’s narrative. He’ 
writes: 


‘When hereafter I shall have treated of these and all the lands which 
pertain to this episcopal see in the lump, it may be known what properly 
belongs to the use of the canons and what to the demesne and disposal of 
the bishop.”* 


Giso is writing after 1066 but he is clearly intending to illustrate an already 
existing division in a poor and backward see. At Worcester too, it seems 
probable that the whole endowment was similarly divided. Hemming, 
makes it clear that this was the case in St. Wulfstan’s time and implies that 
it had obtained for a very long time. At Christ Church, Canterbury, the 
Domesday Monachorum shows a division of the whole endowment, which| 
there is no reason to suppose is of post-Conquest origin.’ For the rest it isa 


1 Harmer, Writs, 430. 2 Wills, 62. 

3 Ecclesiastical Documents, Camden Series, 1840, 20. 

4 Robertson, Charters, no. xxv, is at first sight evidence for a completely apportioned 
mensa at Winchester in AEthelstan’s reign. King A:thelstan grants three estates to supply 
the community with food and clothing. The grant is a considerable one amounting al- 
together to fifty hides. In the Anglo-Saxon version, the charter concludes with a curious 
provision ‘And se Ozt se bisceop a pe Ozer ponne sie him do hira fullan foster butan hira 
beodlandum of his bisceophamum?’: in order to get any meaning out of this it is neces 
sary to have recourse to the Latin version, ‘Sed et quicunque episcopus qui tunc super- 
fuerit illiusque aecclesia regimen teneat; eos de suis propriis episcopalibus villis pleniter | 
pascat’ (C.S., 705), and Miss Robertson renders the Anglo-Saxon, ‘And the bishop who 
is there at the time shall always furnish them with their full supply of food from his | 
episcopal estates, apart from those appropriated to their refectory.’ If this is genuine it 
seems to mean not only that the estates of Old Minster formed two distinct blocks but 
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THE DIVISION OF THE MENSA 


matter of the weight which can be put on the phrases which constantly 
recur in the Anglo-Saxon texts. It is relevant to point out in this connexion 
that Mr. Campbell has shown! that Anglo-Saxon wills were drawn up by 
‘professional’ scribes, probably in monastic or canonic scriptoria. The 
language they employ: 


4s an old English legal jargon, which in view of the universal use of Latin 
for other documents, must have been evolved for the purpose of making 
wills. Further, the scribe would doubtless see not only that what the 
testator wanted was properly expressed, but also that the essential things 
were not forgotten’.* 


In other words these phrases, many of them referring to the mensa, are not 
simple expressions used by unlettered laymen but legal jargon employed 
by men who knew the ins and outs of monastic property-holding and who 
were frequently beneficiaries under the wills. When this is taken together 
with the fact that in a few cases evidence has survived of the head of a 
community conveying estates to his monks by formal charter—a search of 
the Latin charters would certainly reveal others, no doubt most of them 
forged—it is clear that something more than figures of speech are being 
employed, and that behind them lies a tenurial situation of some com- 
plexity. We cannot say more than this; it does not seem however that it is 
any longer possible to ascribe the separation of the estates, the ‘feudal- 


| ization of the abbot’s position’, to the exercise of the tus spolit by Rufus and 


Henry I, or to equate the division of the territorial endowment of the 
Benedictine houses with the increasing withdrawal of the abbot from the 
communal life of the monastery. 


that the refectory of the monks had become such a technical term that the monks were 
in fact fed out of the bishop’s portion. The body of the charter is unexceptionable for of 
the three estates which compose the grant, Domesday records that Chilbolton was held 
T.R.E. de victu monachorum and rated at ten hides (i. fo. 41a), Enford was held by the 
‘church of Winchester’ and rated at thirty hides (i. fo. 65b), Ashmansworth was part of 
the estate at Whitchurch which was held de victu monachorum (i. fo. 41a). But it is imposs- 
ible to accept the provision relating to the mensa. The Latin and Anglo-Saxon versions of 
this charter do not differ in substance but they do differ in their placing of the disputed 
provision. The Latin version has it clumsily inserted between the king’s announcement 
that he is about to make a gift to the refectory of the monks and the naming of the 
estates involved; the Anglo-Saxon version inserts it between the confirmation of the 
freedom of the estates of Winchester from secular services and the dating clause. If the 
provision is deleted from both charters we are left with two versions of a charter of 
Ethelstan with no obviously suspicious features, which closely resemble each other. 
It seems likely that the provision has been inserted in a late copy of a charter of 
#thelstan which seems otherwise genuine. If the fabrication were done before 1066 it 
would of course be valuable evidence for the history of the mensa; unfortunately the 
Anglo-Saxon version has the older place-name forms of the two versions, whilst it is so 
linguistically corrupt that it cannot be safely assigned a pre-Conquest date. Miss Harmer 
has suggested that Anglo-Saxon was still known at Winchester in the late twelfth cen- 
tury, Writs, 387-95. The fabrication shows that the mensa of the monks could offer a 
motive for forgery and makes the problems of the Latin charters relating to its division 
still more difficult; cf. C.S., 1135, a puzzling and corrupt charter of the monks of Wor- 
cester. The Winchester charter shorn of the suspect provision, still retains its interest as 
an early and generous grant to the refectory of the Winchester monks. 
1 Fournal of English and Germanic Philology, xxxvii. (1938), 133-52. 2 Tbid., 135. 
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The Quarrel between the Carmelite Friars 
and the Secular Clergy of London, 





1464-1468 
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ard feeling between the mendicant and secular clergy no doubt 

persisted throughout the later middle ages, but at certain moments 

passions flared up, sermons were preached, pamphlets written, | 
and chroniclers took notice. About a hundred years after the quarrel in 
which archbishop FitzRalph of Armagh was involved (1356-9), London- 
ers again had the opportunity to enjoy or deplore a rather similar scene 
This time, if the Continuator of Gregory’s Chronicle was right, ‘the Whyte 
Freers be-ganne hyt fryste.’ By public preaching of the old thesis that 
Christ and his Apostles were beggars who possessed nothing of their own, 
the Carmelites thought to enhance their own status in the eyes of the world. 
Their arguments were not very subtle, but then neither, it may be thought, 
were their aims; yet if the actors themselves now seem to strut and fret past 
reason, their play is full of interest, and this not only for the historian of 
church affairs or theological ideas, but for anyone who cares to know more 
about the details of public life and the divisions of public opinion in 
Edward IV’s London. 

The story is quite well known because of the graphic English narrative 
in ‘Gregory’s Chronicle’ which Gairdner printed in 1876.” About the same 
time Gairdner also printed the ‘Brief Latin Chronicle’ which contains a 
short notice of the same controversy.? An account which seems to have 
been missed, however, occurs in Lambeth MS. 22, and it may be useful 
to print this now and to consider what the various sources tell us. Lambeth 


1Cf. A. Gwynn, The English Austin Friars in the time of Wyclif, 1940, 80—g0; also W. A. 
Pantin, The English Church in the Fourteenth Century, 1955, esp. 151-65. 

2 The Historical Collections of a citizen of London in the 15th century (ed.) James Gairdner, 
Camden Society, new series, xvii. 1876, 228-32. | 

° Three Fifteenth-century chronicles (ed.) James Gairdner, Camden Society, new series, 
xxviii, 1880, 180. 

4 Lambeth MS. 22 is not paginated. The relevant bit of it, which occupies the last few 
folios, was certainly known to Gairdner, but possibly only in the transcript made by 
Wharton which is now Lambeth MS. 580, 213-7. Gairdner cited this MS. in the 
source-list at the end of his article on John Milverton in the Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy, but does not seem to have made much use of it in that article. I owe the identif- 
cation of Wharton’s source here to Miss Doreen Slatter of Lambeth Palace Library. 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


MS. 22, which should take its modest place among the known variants of 
the Latin Brut which were being written up by citizens of that time, fills 
out the story a little, gives it a more exact chronology and provides a text 
of three contemporary documents. Its author somehow had access to 
ecclesiastical archives. Possibly he was a secular cleric. Certainly he was, 
like Gregory’s Continuator, on the side of established law and order, but 
his moderate and documented opposition to the friars does not prevent him 
from making an interesting contrast to the easily-scandalised Continua- 
tor, with his ‘I truste that hyr soulys ben savyd’ and his ‘God amend thys’. 

Lambeth MS. 22 is a version of the Latin Brut in which the latest 
dateable document belongs to 1468. Some others of the same family, whose 
members have the common incipit ‘Non solum’, are tabulated in Hardy’s 
Descriptive Catalogue. The only other one of these to reach the second half 
of the fifteenth century is College of Arms, Arundel MS. 5, which is 
Gairdner’s ‘Brief Latin Chronicle’. These two, Lambeth MS. 22 and 
Arundel MS. 5 (which shall for the moment be called Z and A) are 
virtually identical down to 1464. There are slight verbal differences, but 
the texts are obviously the same. Where A (p. 171 in the printed edition) 
has interlineations in another hand, L has interlineations in the same hand 
that wrote L itself. Where A mis-spells a word, ZL sometimes gives it 
correctly, but sometimes repeats A’s mistake. L appears to copy A until the 
point in 1464 when both come to the Carmelite affair. From that point 
onwards they differ. A gives a rather impersonal account of how a Carm- 
elite friar rashly preached the absolute poverty of Christ, how he was 
supported by his Provincial and by a Dominican friar, and how they were 
unanimously opposed by ‘secular theologians and Catholic jurists’, and 
thereafter were ordered to be silent. Instead of this, L gives a longer 
account which embodies three official documents: a papal bull of 1465 
asking for more information about what exactly had been happening in 
London; a letter in answer to this from some London theologians; and a 
papal letter of 22 December 1468, announcing that the Carmelite Pro- 
vincial was being sent home again, absolved, and making an end of the 
affair.2 These letters are introduced in L with some connecting sentences 
of narrative. After the theologians’ letter, the compiler wrote that the pope 
and the Roman Curia were much moved when they received it, that the 
Carmelite Provincial was put into closer custody, and quid sibi futurum sit 
nescientes adhuc; cum factum fuerit in suo loco scriptis commendare curabimus. This 
is pretty well what Gregory’s Continuator said: ‘. .. whenn he shalle cum 
hom I wotte not, but for sothe hys articulys ben dampnyd; whether he be 


1T, D. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue of materials for English history, Rolls Series, 1871, 
iii, 271-3. British Museum, Harleian MS. 4323 is a copy of Lambeth MS. 22, made by 
Henry Wharton. It is more finely and carefully written than the notebook (Lambeth 
MS. 580) into which Wharton also copied the last part of Lambeth MS. 22. On the 
Brut’ tradition, the best relevant discussion is in C. L. Kingsford, English Historical 
Literature in the Fifteenth Century, 1913, chapter v. 

* This letter is also in The Register of Archbishop Bourgchier, Canterbury & York Society, 
liii, Oxford 1954, 35- 
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or nought I wot ner; I truste ye shalle knowe aftyr in tyme comyng. . . .! 


Now, the theologians’ letter, as we shall see, must have been written and | 


received in Rome in the latter part of 1465. Its result was known to the 
writers of both L and Gregory’s Chronicle. Neither, however, knew at the 
moment of writing that the Provincial was being sent home, so they must 
have written before the earliest months of 1469 or thereabouts, when Paul 
II’s letter, written to be carried by the Provincial himself, would have 
arrived in England.? The date of Gregory’s Continuation may be narrowed 
down even further, because the writer mentions Edward Story, ‘after- 
wards bishop of Carlisle’. Story was consecrated to Carlisle in October 
1468, so the Continuator must have been writing his account of the affair 
some time about Christmas 1468.3 Of ZL we can only say that it was 
written between late 1465 and carly 1469. Though both writers promised 
to inform their readers about what happened, only the compiler of L did 
so, by copying in the papal letter of December 1468. 

To return to the comparison between L and A: after the Carmelite 
affair has been dealt with, both Z and A have a paragraph about queen 
Elizabeth Woodville’s coronation,‘ and then L goes on to a story, which 
seems not to be in any other chronicle, about a prodigal young man who 
falls horribly and mortally ill at Frome, in Somerset. The MS. seems just 
about to relate his resurrection at the moment of burial when it breaks off. 
There is a catchword, but the last folios are lost. 


In sum, LZ and A are both versions of the Latin Brut and are more or | 


less contemporary with each other, but the writer of L, possibly a London 
ecclesiastic, was much more interested in, and informed about, the 
Carmelite quarrel than was the writer of A. Gregory’s Continuator also 
had strong interests and opinions about the affair, but he too did not have 
access to the documents used in L, which give a more exact account of | 
events. Nevertheless, the main sources, Latin and English, must have been 
written at about the same time and from the same point of view, and the 
story they tell is as follows:® 

On Sunday, 16 September 1464, a young Carmelite friar called Harry 
Parker, the son of a skinner whose home was, like the Carmelite friary, in| 
Fleet Street, preached a public sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, in which he | 
declared that Christ and his Apostles had no private property, that they 
made their living exclusively by begging for alms, and that what they were 
given they possessed in common. As a corollary of this, Parker said that the 
state of the mendicant friars was the most perfect one to be found in the 


1 Loc. cit., 232. } 

? Bale says Milverton returned in 1469 (Anglorum Heliades, Harl. MS. 3838, fo. 39b). 

°C. L. Kingsford showed that Gregory’s Continuation must have been composed 
between 1468 and the summer of 1470 (op. cit. 97). 

4 Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles, 180. } 

’ The narrative of the next few pages is constructed almost entirely from Lambeth 
MS. 22 and from the Continuation of ‘Gregory’s Chronicle’. Footnotes isolating the 
contributions of each would be merely tiresome. The chronology in L is, in the main, 
accepted. Gregory’s chronology sometimes agrees with it, but is sometimes unconvit: } 
cingly different or quite ambiguous. 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


Church Militant, and that all priests ought likewise to live off alms, with- 
out benefices or private property. 

This inflammatory sermon immediately made trouble between the 
friars and the secular clergy and evidently sowed doubts and differences 
of opinion among the laity. Next Sunday (23 September) the pulpit at 
Paul’s Cross was taken by a very important ecclesiastic who was to be the 
friars’ main opponent in the two or three years of debate that were to 
follow. This was Dr. William Ive, master of the collegiate City church of 
St. Michael Paternoster Royal (Whittington College). Ive had had a 
successful Oxford career and had been a doctor of divinity for about four 
years. He now preached a most moderate discourse, in which he allowed 
that Christ had indeed been poor, but argued that it was against the 
teaching of Scripture and the Church to say that he had been a beggar in 
the sense intended. Parker’s other points he contradicted mildly and 
without giving scandal. 

But the controversy was well started. The friars had been accused of 
error against the Church, and resolved to press their views through one of 
their own senior theologians. This was Thomas Halden, doctor of divinity 
and regent in theology at the Carmelite convent in Fleet Street. On 9 
December, the Second Sunday in Advent, he too came to Paul’s Cross and 
said in public that he could not allow the views of his brother and pupil 
to be reprobated without coming to his defence. He then took up Parker’s 
first theme, the begging of Christ, and attempted to prove it from the texts 
of ‘certain holy doctors’, saying that if this could be shown, all the other 
arguments followed easily from it. Halden then announced that further 
public disputation would be held on this article in the Carmelite schools 
the following Thursday. When Thursday came, Halden disputed, and 
another friar responded to his thesis, and between them they did their best 
to show that the mendicancy of Christ was an article of true Catholic 
belief.1 On the Saturday (15 December) Dr. Halden determined solemnly 
in the Carmelite schools that Christ, in his assumed nature, until the 
moment of his resurrection, was neither king nor lord, but purely a 
beggar. 

It seems probable that disciplinary action was taken after this dis- 
putation. Many learned doctors and clerks had forgathered in the Carm- 
elite schools to hear Halden and his friar-respondent, and Gregory’s 
Continuator said that Halden went so far that Master John Alcock, then 
commissary to the dean of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, decided to cite him 
before the archbishop at Lambeth. To this the friar? answered that all 
friars were exempt from episcopal jurisdiction except in cases of heresy. 
Alcock’s citation, however, had either been originally for heresy, or was 


1Gregory’s Continuator says that this disputation was held the Wednesday week 
after Halden’s first sermon, i.e., 19 December, but the fuller and more circumstantial 
chronology in L seems better. The Continuator also says more than once that the 
respondent at this disputation was a Grey Friar. 

* This was presumably Halden and not the Grey Friar, though Gregory’s Continuator 
isambiguous. 
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quickly changed to a charge of heresy. Nothing much followed from this 
until after Easter. 

Meanwhile, another secular doctor joined the fray. This was Master 
Edward Story, then rector of All Hallows the Great, and a Cambridge 
graduate with a fine career before him. The day after Halden’s deter 
mination, that is, on Sunday, 16 December, Story preached at Pauls 
Cross with the object of reassuring the public that there was nothing 
wrong in a church and churchmen who had possessions. There is no doubt 
that public opinion was seriously disturbed. The wealth of some sections 
of the Church was obvious; the Carmelite preachers, as all witnesses 
testify, were eloquent and persuasive. Dr. Story told the people how the 
old authorities who spoke of Christ’s begging ought to be interpreted. He 
said that Christ and his Apostles did not beg in the sense that the word 
‘beg’ was currently used, nor indeed as the friars were wont to beg. He 
said that if Christ and his Apostles were sometimes seen in Scripture to ask 
for things from men, they did this out of their power, not out of their 
poverty: ex potestate non ex mendicitate. These efforts seem to have borne some 
fruit, for the Continuator and L both say the people were somewhat 
pacified. But new dissensions were being prepared. 

A week after Story’s sermon, on Sunday, 23 December, a Dominican 


friar got up and, after expressing general agreement with the mendicant | 


position, encouraged the people to go, after the midday meal, to the 


Carmelite friary where a sermon worth hearing would be given by a_ 


venerable doctor. During this week the friars had been busy affixing 
notices to the doors of all churches, warning people that Dr. Story was 
preaching error, and that the truth of the matter might be heard in the 
afternoon sermon the following Sunday, which would be given by none 
other than Master John Milverton, prior of the London Carmelites and 
English Provincial of the Order. 

Accordingly, in the afternoon of Sunday, 23 December, the populace 
flocked to Fleet Street, attracted by the rising tension and the unusual 
prospect of an afternoon sermon. Friar Milverton mounted the pulpit and 
began by remarking that he had heard that his brother-friar who had 


preached at Paul’s Cross had been seriously defamed as a holder of vain | 


and erroneous opinions and a blasphemer. He had, however, gone care- 
fully into the problem and had concluded that his brother was quite 
innocent of these charges, and that his reputation ought therefore to be as 
good as ever. What his brother had taught was neither false nor blas- 
phemous, and this he proposed to show by the testimony of Scripture and 


the holy doctors. Milverton then took his texts from the Psalms: Ego autem | 


mendicus sum et pauper’ and Persecutus est hominem inopem et mendicum,? and 
elaborated them with quotations from Augustine and other Fathers in a 


long English sermon, the purport of which was that Christ was a beggar | 


who had had absolutely no dominion over, or title to, possessions save 
what the grace and liberality of men had allowed him. 
1 Ps, xxxix. 18 (Vulg.); cf. Pss. Ixxxv. 1; cviii. 22 (Vulg.). 2 Ps, cviii. 17. 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


The only evidence for the tenor of Milverton’s sermon is the secular 
theologians’ letter to the pope, and this reports that the most powerful 
argument used in it was the following syllogism: “There is not one among 
you who would not rather beg from door to door all the days of his life than 
be hanged up on the gibbet with the robbers at Tyburn. Now, since Christ 
was hanged with robbers on the Cross, who can doubt that he would not 
far rather have begged?’ Upon this contemptible fallacy the theologians’ 
report rightly makes the comment, Quam exilis et scandalosa sit hec argu- 
mentatio facile iudicant sapientes! But whether Milverton really used this 
reasoning or not is another matter. Apart from Bale’s admiration for the 
Provincial’s ability, which may have been overdone, it is doubtful, to say 
the least, whether a man of common-sense, let alone of logical training, 
even a mendicant preacher in full cry, could be persuaded of the validity 
of such an inference. If Milverton used it merely for its effect upon the 
simple, then he was capable of a cynicism of which the historian may take 
note. If, on the other hand, he did not use the words reported, then 
either the chronicler has perverted them, which seems unlikely, or the 
theologians who had heard the sermons and agreed to the text of the 
letter were all curiously mistaken, or else they, for their part, were capable 
of a striking piece of false witness. But whatever the solution of this dis- 
agreeable problem, the letter goes on to testify, not only to Milverton’s 
distortion of his authorities’ meaning, but to the fiery seriousness and per- 
suasive power of his oratorical manner; and in this the opinion of hostile 
contemporaries tallies with the subsequent estimate of John Bale." 

The sermon was followed by an uproar. Milverton had declared that 
to deny Christ’s mendicancy was to condemn evangelical poverty and to 
misunderstand Christ’s dual nature. As the subject-matter of the sermon 
was canvassed round the town, conclusions cruder and more disturbing 
still were drawn and voiced abroad: that if Christ had indeed been a 
beggar, then his followers, whatever they called themselves—prelates, 
bishops, cardinals, even pope—had no business to be so rich nor to demand 
as of right the tithes and oblations which men had to pay. Some even said 
that the Church had apostatised since its first endowment, and that it 
would be good service to God to take away property thus unjustly held. 
Worst of all, there were suggestions that, if Christ had been a beggar, then 
he ought not now to be worshipped as God. 

Arguments like this were not new. But whatever the wilder vagaries, 
the public were, broadly speaking, divided into those who were displeased 
with the friars and stopped giving them alms, and those who criticised 
their curates for possessing wealth other than alms. 

The theologians’ letter admits that Milverton, at the end of his 


1Huic Mylvertono in disceptationibus scolasticis atque declamandis ad plebem 
sermonibus tota Anglia vix similem habuit. ... Prestabat cunctis fere sue etatis homini- 
bus memorie tenacitate et mentis illustratione, ut ea que vellet cito caperet et sempiterna 
memoria retineret. Prestabat etiam pronuntiatione verborum discretione solertia atque 
prudentia singulari, quibus omne [sic] in se provocavit benevolentiam et amorem...: 
Harl. MS. 3838, fo. 38b. 
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sermon, seemed to approve in so many words the endowment of the 
Church, but does not allow that this had any effect upon the damage that 
had been done. The letter is a frightened and indignant document despite 
its general fairness, and it suggests that only the secular power prevented 
acts of violence against the Church in London. 

It is not clear what action took place after the afternoon sermon, 
Halden, as we have seen, had been cited to Lambeth earlier in December, 
The next stage of the process occurred, as Gregory’s Continuator tells us, 
at the beginning of the term after Easter. This would be during the last 
days of April or the first days of May, for the quindene of Easter in 1465 
was on 28 April. Halden then appeared before Master Thomas Winter- 
bourne, Chancellor and Auditor of Causes to archbishop Bourgchier, 
Before a hostile court Dr. Halden maintained the privileged exemption of | 
the friars, but he had no properly sealed document with him to prove it. | 
The case, however, was remitted to the bishop of London, in whose diocese 
the trouble had occurred, and the day after it came into the bishop of 
London’s hands, Halden and Milverton appeared before him in St. Paul's 
Cathedral with their documents. But these documents gave the friars no 
protection in matters of heresy, and the two Carmelite doctors were told 
to appear again in the afternoon. They had against them many trained 
and highly-placed clergy, including the Lord Chancellor, archbishop 
George Neville, brother of the Kingmaker who was then at the height of 
his power. It would not be surprising if the friars were by this time | 
thoroughly frightened and, in fact, between the morning and the afternoon 
sessions of the court they seem to have slipped away and begun to make for 
Rome. 

The brunt of official wrath fell upon Harry Parker, whom archbishop 
Neville at once put into prison. From prison he was drawn before the | 
bishop of London and quickly recanted the offensive opinions, ‘and sayde 
as we saye, that Cryste ys lorde ovyr alle thynge’. Both Gregory’s Con- 
tinuator and Lambeth MS. 22 note with satisfaction that young Parker 
confessed an ulterior motive behind the friars’ essay in poverty-theology: 
‘that very nede causyd them to saye that Cryste beggyd, by cause that | 
men shulde take the ordyr of fryers moste parfytyste of alle orders.’ As for | 
Milverton and Halden, they were excommunicated without delay. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that Dr. Ive was ordered to pronounce the ex: | 
communication at Paul’s Cross, for it gave the friars in London an easy 
chance to accuse him of malice. 

Dr. Ive had, in fact, begun a little earlier to give a long course of 
lectures in the schools of St. Paul’s, under the chapter-house, where for | 
over two years he kept up the disputations, presiding in solemn form, 
clothed in his furred gown, waited upon by a verger with silver rod, and 
prepared to meet any friar who would come and respond. Dr. Ive comes | 
well out of the whole incident. He was probably a formidable opponent, 
for we are told that the Grey Friar who originally had responded to | 
Halden in the disputation at Whitefriars only answered Ive once, while | 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


other friars who dared to come forward withdrew at the last minute. The 
friars in Rome had a treatise on Christ’s mendicancy made, and sent 
copies home to Fleet Street, one of which Dr. Ive saw, but he did not think 
it worth answering. 

All this time, people in London were wondering what was going to 
happen in Rome. Some were even making bets about the result. Milver- 
ton, Halden and one other, unnamed, Carmelite must have got there in 
May 1465, and immediately complained to pope Paul II that the bishop 
of London had violated the papal privileges of the Carmelite Order. The 
pope began to make enquiries from other Englishmen who had recently 
arrived in Rome, but very quickly a letter came from archibishop Bourg- 
chier to the pope, accusing the friars of heretical preaching. In reply to 
this the pope addressed a bull to the archbishop, dated 4 June 1465, which 
tells us what had happened in Rome so far. The pope thanked the arch- 
bishop for his letter, deplored the recrudescence in England of the Wycliff- 
ite heresy, and encouraged the archbishop to go on with his efforts to 
stamp it out. The pope dilated on such errors and on the many former 
condemnations of them which, he said, made it unnecessary to condemn 
them again. Turning to particular events, he said that three Carmelite 
friars had recently arrived, complaining that the bishop of London had 
excommunicated them, contrary to the papally-granted privileges of their 
Order, and begging him to reserve the cause to himself. But when asked 
about the dogmatic points involved in the case they had become reticent 
and evasive. The pope said his suspicions had been aroused, and he had 
drawn out the proceedings for a little time. Then the archbishop’s letter 
had arrived, and he had put Milverton straight into prison. After waiting 
about for a while, Milverton’s brethren had gone off somewhere, and the 
investigation of the Provincial had been committed to John of Turrecre- 
mata, O.P., bishop of Sabina, cardinal of St. Sixtus. To him Milverton had 
showed the text of his sermon, declaring that he had preached nothing that 
was not contained in it, and the cardinal had found no errors there. The 
pope now wrote that he wanted more exact details of the heresy which was 
supposed to have been taught, together with a copy of Milverton’s sermon 
from England, copies of all relevant processes before the ecclesiastical 
courts in London, and the authentic statements of witnesses who had been 
present at the various sermons in question. 

The reply to this from England is not dated, but it must have been 
written and sent fairly soon, say in the late summer or autumn of 1465, 
because we know that after it arrived Milverton was put into the 
Castle of St. Angelo where he remained for nearly three years, until 1468. 

The documents which were sent to the pope included a letter from the 
archbishop and some other bishops, and a letter from the king. The text of 
these has not come to light, but we are told that the king was much dis- 
pleased at the disturbance of the peace which had taken place in London, 
and wanted the agitators soundly punished. The most interesting docu- 
ment, however, is the ‘large and grete’ letter from the theologians, the text 
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of which was copied into Lambeth MS. 22 ad clariorem futurorum notttiam, 
and is both used and printed here. The letter itself does not tell us who 
actually composed it, nor what part its individual signatories took in the 
whole business. What we know of that comes from Gregory. The author 
was evidently Dr. Ive, and we may agree with Gregory’s Continuator that 
the doctor wrote without much malice or partiality. When the letter had 
been written, it was read before those bishops who happened to be in 
London! and by the other doctors of theology who had been present at the 
sermons, lectures and disputations, and who subscribed their names to it.’ 
It is remarkable that the letter was authenticated, apart from the signa- 
tures, only by Ive’s signet. Gregory’s Continuator says that if it had borne 
a bishop’s seal or a notary’s sign Milverton would have been sent straight 
to the stake. The letter gives details carefully and only departs from what is 
strictly evidence on the one or two occasions when the author was anxious 
either to protest his own orthodoxy or to indicate the orthodox reply to the 
Carmelite speculations. 

When the letters arrived in Rome, Milverton was re-examined, this 
time by several cardinals, who convicted him of a number of errors;* he 
was then placed in the stronger and more uncomfortable confinement of 
the Castle of St. Angelo, where he remained for about three years. Lack of 
money and influence eventually made him decide to submit. So, in the late 
part of 1468, the pope appointed a committee of cardinals who went over 
the charges again with the friar, and at last got him to admit and retract 
his heresies. Milverton had to promise that he would not preach these 
opinions again and, further, that he would make a public retraction in 
those places where he had originally preached error. When these guaran- 
tees had been given, Milverton was despatched home, with instructions to 
repeat his promises before the archbishop and the bishop of London. These 


were to see that the friar kept his word, and then to restore him to his | 


Order and to the offices which he had held in it. This last letter from the 
pope was dated 22 December 1468, and soon afterwards Milverton must 
have set off, carrying it with him. The tale that Milverton remained in 
Rome for a while, refusing a cardinalate and other honours, and begging 
to be allowed to go home, comes, it seems, only from Bale who at the time 
he wrote this was a strong partisan of the Carmelites against their 
traducers.* 

As far as the sources under discussion are concerned, the story ends 
here. In order to reach some sort of understanding why the controversy 
should have taken place at this time, as well as what happened to the 


English Carmelites after Milverton went to Rome, a few observations are ' 


necessary from other sources, and in particular from Bale. 


1 There was no Convocation between 1463 and 1468. 

* There were seven of them (see below, p. 183), not nine, as the Continuator said. 

3 Milverton was, no doubt, interrogated a good deal during these three years. The 
cardinals mentioned by Bale (Anglorum Heliades, Harl. MS. 3838, fo. 39) were those who 
recommended his release, after his submission in 1468. 

4 Bale, loc. cit. ante. 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


There is need for a proper study of the Carmelite friars,! and whoever 
writes one will, of course, have to use John Bale’s voluminous jottings,* 
especially for the last years of the Order’s pre-Reformation existence, when 
Bale, as he tells us more than once, was writing from personal knowledge 
as well as from the ‘muniments of the brethren’: ex clara experientia, ex 
proprio scitu, and even (perhaps a little ingenuously) ex proprio cerebro.® 

A more or less casual view of the evidence suggests that the Order was 
in an unhealthy state during at least the later part of the fifteenth century. 
In 1472 pope Sixtus IV described the Order in Italy as pene collapsus.* 
The English province was the largest in the order, and made relatively 
large contributions at General Chapters to the Order’s expenses.® But to 
read the Anglorum Heliades,’ that amalgam of Carmelite reminiscence and 
biography, even allowing for Bale’s personal interpretations, is to become 
sure that all was not well among the Carmelites, especially after the 
1470's. This is not to suggest that the mitigation of the Rule, though it 
occasioned divisions, was in itself bad or unreasonable. There was a strong 
case for allowing the friars to eat meat sometimes, to fast less rigorously, 
to move about outside their cells more often.? Nor ought too much to be 
made out of a few recorded apostasies from the Order, or the fairly 
frequent practice of dispensing friars to serve cures.’ A graver picture of 
indiscipline is given in Henry VI’s letter of 1441 to the General of the 
Carmelites, complaining that appeals made over the head of the English 
Provincial meant that scandalous crimes went unpunished.° 

But a large part of the trouble was undoubtedly poverty. There are 
numerous indications of this: bequests seem to have fallen off after the 
fourteenth-century heyday, when the new London church had been built. 
The Calendar of Wills proved in the Court of Husting, London,® shows that of 
the 21 bequests made to the White Friars by citizens between 1361 and 
1503, and recorded in the index, all but four occur before 1395; their 
values, too, were small, and the Carmelites did slightly less well than the 
other three main orders of friars. The dispensations to friars to hold bene- 
fices are themselves indications of financial need. The convents were not 
well endowed. The cartulary of the Carmelite house at King’s Lynn, in 

1 The English Carmelites by L. C. Sheppard, London 1943, is quite useful, though 
professedly only a sketch. There are some indications in M. D. Knowles, The Religious 
Orders in England, ii, 1955, 144-8. 

2 See ‘Bibliography of John Bale (1495-1563)’ by W. T. Davies, in Proceedings of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society, v. (1936-9), 203-79. 

3 Harl. MS. 3838, fos. 39b, 40b, 41, 41b. 

4 Acta Capitulorum Generalium ordinis fratrum B.V. Mariae de Monte Carmelo, i. (1318-1593), 
ed. G. Wessels, annot. B. Zimmerman, Rome 1912, 259. 

5 Ibid., 93, 245, etc. 6 Harl. MS. 3838, loc. cit. 

7 Eugenius IV’s mitigation of 1431 (C.. Cocquelines, Bullarum . . . collectio, Rome 1743, 
iii, part 3, 3-4, and Bullarium Romanum, Turin 1860, v. 4-6) was confirmed by Sixtus IV 
in 1476 (Cocquelines, op. cit., 154, and Bullarium Romanum, Turin 1860 v. 245). 

§ Some references are given in The Victoria County History of London, i. (1909), 507-10. 
Milverton himself had licence in 1463 to hold a cure and to be absent from it, and to 
farm it if necessary (Cal. of Papal Letters, xi. (1455-64), 654). 

* Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, i. Rolls Series 1872, 137-8. 

10 Fd. R. R. Sharpe, ii. 1358-1688 (1890). 
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which entries were made up till 1409, tells of a number of corrodies 
granted by the friars there in the later fourteenth century whereby they 
were virtually becoming /ételiers to layfolk who had bought the right to 
have bedrooms, sitting-rooms and food within the friary.1 When the 
London house was surrendered in 1538, it was valued at the small sum of 
£62 7s. 3d.,2 and Richard Ingworth’s reports on his visitation of the friars’ 
houses often allude to the poverty of the Carmelites.* 

Against this background, Harry Parker’s confession that the friars had 
decided to preach Christ’s poverty in order to improve their own circum- 
stances sounds likely, and one may sympathise with this predicament, and 
with the fate of Milverton, whose resources evidently ran out after he had 
been in Rome for a time, so that he was left to the mercy of the papal 
gaoler. One gains the impression that during these years the first, rather 
desperate, call upon the Carmelites’ limited means was the maintenance 
of their privileges. A necessary but expensive way of doing this was, of 
course, to obtain papal grants or confirmations, and the immensely long 
bull of 1476 in which pope Sixtus IV summed up and interpreted the 
whole series of Carmelite privileges and mitigations since the time of 
Nicholas III must have cost a pretty penny.* 





But if in the history of the Carmelites, like that of other religious 
orders, unwilling poverty and religious irregularity go often together, the 
Carmelites’ tradition of vigorous preaching does not seem to have lapsed. 
Their church in Fleet Street, like other friars’ churches, was built for large 
congregations coming in from the street,> and the large congregations 
which continued to come might never be quite certain what the White 
Friars were going to say, save that it would be of interest. Kenton, 
Milverton, and others who lived even later, during the deeper decline of 
the Order, were famous to Bale as preachers, and as late as 1537 a friar of | 
Fleet Street was delated for a bold and abusive sermon.® Harry Parker, 
who began the trouble of 1464, was scarcely out of the tradition of forceful 
public assertions.? And as immediate reasons for his outburst, excessive 


1 Public Record Office, King’s Remembrancer, Eccles. Documents (E 135, 2/50). 

2 Stowe’s Survey of London (ed. C. L. Kingsford, 1908), ii. 47. } 

’ Sheppard, op. cit., 51. G. R. Owst (Preaching in Medieval England, 1926, 89-90) con- 
siders that mendicants who preached the special excellence of poverty were guilty of 
hypocrisy, in that they possessed fine churches and cultivated the patronage of the rich. 
He shows, too, that certain contemporaries thought likewise. But, though it is agreed 
that the ‘spirit of poverty’ was often lacking, it does not seem to follow that the Carm- 
elites were in fact rich. Their church in London was built for them by a patron, and their 
continued search for patronage was a sequel of want, not a restless desire for more and more. 

4 Lambeth Palace MS. 61 contains an exemplification of this in an Italian official 
hand of the fifteenth century. It comprises over fifty bulls and privileges, and occupies 
folios 119 to 142. One of the endorsements on this document (Gratis de mandato sanctiss. 
d.n. pape) may mean the bull was granted free. This also in its way might argue poverty. 

5 See A. W. Clapham’s ‘The Topography of the Carmelite Priory of London,’ in | 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, new series, xvi. (London 1910), 15-32. 

6 Letters G Papers, Henry VIII, vii, part ii, no. 65. For earlier Carmelite preaching, see 
the remarks in G. R. Owst, op. cit., 66-7, 93n., 221, 315. 

7 Parker’s authorship of the popular Dives et Pauper is now disproved. See H. G. } 
Pfander in The Library, 4th series, xiv. 299-312, and H. G. Richardson, ibid., xv. 31-7. 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


poverty and the sense of inferiority that went with it are credible and 
circumstantial. 

Not much can be said of the fate of the dramatis personae. After Milverton 
had gone to Rome and been put into prison there, the English Carmelites 
lacked a Provincial. In 1465 their chapter at Chester elected as a sub- 
stitute the elderly Oxford doctor, John Sutton, on the understanding that 
Milverton should take over again if he came back.! This, as we know, 
happened. In 1469 Milverton formally resumed his duties at a provincial 
chapter held at Ludlow, and remained English superior until 1482. Bale’s 
assertion elsewhere, that he was then deposed, at the moment lacks 
evidence.? He died in 1487: Londini tandem feliciter quievit in Christo. Of Dr. 
Halden nothing more is known. Parker died in 1470. Further study of the 
sources may yield more information. 

On the other side of the picture are the London ecclesiastics who opposed 
and disciplined the Carmelites. Although it is true that the White Friars 
had exemption from ordinary jurisdiction,’ it is plain enough that the 
seculars had strong arguments for taking measures against a stale but 
tiresome heresy. Nor do the doctors who signed the letter to the pope seem 
to be members of any special group, conspiracy or affiliation, or to have 
anything significant in common beyond theological training, possession of 
London benefices, or at least of London interests, and perhaps personal 
friendship. Their names were Edward Story, Thomas Eborall (or Ebur- 
hale), Hugh Damlett, William Ive (Yve), Stephen Mayner, Roger Netton 
(Necton) and Walter Peytuyn. 

Edward Story‘ was at that time rector of All Hallows the Great and 
confessor to queen Elizabeth Woodville. He was a Cambridge graduate, 
Fellow of Pembroke College in 1444, Master of Michaelhouse in 1450, 
and was in the future to be Chancellor of the University. He was the only 
one of these theologians to become a bishop: he went to Carlisle (1468-78) 
and then to Chichester (1478-1503). 

Eborall® was rector of St. Michael Paternos.er Royal (Whittington 
College) from 1444 to 1464, and was succeeded there by William Ive. 

Damlett was another Cambridge doctor of divinity, older than Story 
but, like him, Fellow of Pembroke. Damlett also had connexions with 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, the statutes of which he helped to frame. 
From 1447 until his death in 14.76 he was rector of the church of St. Peter 
upon Cornhill. In a way, he is the most interesting of the doctors who 
signed the letter, because his will enumerates the books he bequeathed and 
shows him to have been a man of thoroughly theological interests and, 
incidentally, of a charming modesty.® 


1 For this information, see Anglorum Heliades, fo. 39 ff. ® Acta Capitulorum, i. 280. 

* E.g., the Bull of John XXII, 13 March 1317 (Lambeth MS. 61, fos. r20v to 121). 

‘For Story, see Dict. of National Biography; also J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Canta- 
brigienses, part 1, iv. 170; G. Hennessy, Novum Repertorium (1898), 83. 

5 For Eborall, see Hennessy, op. cit., 333; Reg. Bourgchier, 99, 274. 

*For Damlett, Venn, op. cit., ii. 6. The constitution of Queen’s College, which 
excluded canon lawyers, is noted in H. Rashdall, Medieval Universities (ed. F. M. Powicke 
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William Ive has already been mentioned for the large part he took in 
the controversy. He was an Oxford man, from Magdalen College, and 
was Vice-Chancellor in 1461-2. After being Master of Whittington College 
and canon of St. Paul’s, he went to be Chancellor of Salisbury cathedral, 
where he died early in 1486. His testament has an exceptionally long 
preamble in which literary artifice combines with devout sentiment. 

The last three doctors to sign the letter are more obscure. Of Stephen 
Mayner nothing has so far come to light except that Damlett left him a 
book de Sanctis written on paper, on condition that the fact of bequest was 
written in the beginning of it. Roger Netton was rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, and died in 1484.2 Walter Peytuyn held a canonry of Chichester 
cathedral and exchanged it with James Goldwell for one in Hereford 
cathedral in 1464; he died in 1470.3 His connection with London is not at 
the moment known. 

Further research would no doubt also bring these clerical personalities 
of the City further into the light. In their letter to the pope they told us as 
much as we could expect about events and as little as possible about 
themselves. But if the historian as a man prefers his subjects to be likeable 
he cannot complain if documents from their hands are clothed in an 
appropriate reticence; he must simply be grateful for the scraps of evidence 
which break this anonymity and show them working together and remem- 
bering each other with friendship in a world that so easily flared into 
hostility. 


LAMBETH MS. 224 


Hoc insuper anno [1464] xvj™° Kal. Octobris quidam Henricus Parker 
de ordine Carmelitarum publice predicavit ad crucem sancti Pauli 


London’ Christum publice mendicasse, viros ecclesiasticos nil proprium | 


possidere, et statum religiosorum mendicantium perfectissimum esse in 
ecclesia militante. Qua in re subortum est scisma inter seculares et relig- 
iosos. Et conventis quibusdam fratribus coram domino episcopo London’ 
quasi suspectis de doctrina heretica et pro sua contumacia excommuni- 
catis, alii summiserunt se® correctioni ecclesie, et quod prius docuerant ad 


and A. B. Emden, 1939), iii. 320-2. Damlett as a theologian had some distressing deal- 
ings with London heretics, for which see ‘Gregory’s Chronicle’, 233, 235. His will is in 
Somerset House (Commissary Court of London, Register ‘Wylde’, fo. 189) and was 
proved 20 April 1476. It forbids an expensive funeral but allows a modesta et honesta 
refeccio amicorum et aliorum; the books, too numerous to specify here, were left severally to 
‘Penbrokehalle’, the communis librarium of Cambridge University, the communis librarium 
of the London Guildhall, and of St. Paul’s, and to Queen’s College, Cambridge. To 
Edward Story he left a book of his sermons quia illum desiderat, on condition that after 
Story’s death it should go to a poor priest who wanted to exercise himself in preaching. 

1 On Ive, see C. W. Boase, Reg. Univ. Oxon., Oxford Hist. Soc., 1884; Reg. Bourgchier, 
274, 303; Hennessy, op. cit., 333. His will is in Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Reg. 
Logge (Somerset House), fos. 172v to 173. 

2 Hennessy, op. cit., 315. 

3 Reg. Stanbury, Canterbury & York Soc., xxv, 1919, 186. 

4 The MS. is unpaginated. This excerpt begins on the last folio but two. 

5 M.S. sunt. 
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CARMELITE FRIARS AND SECULAR CLERGY 


dictam crucem publice abiurarunt, alii censuras ecclesiasticas contem- 
nentes contumaciter abierunt; inter quos frater Johannes Milverton tunc 
Provincialis Carmelitarum ad curiam Romanam latenter et festinanter 
accessit, conquestus ibidem super quibusdam iniuriis Ordini suo illatis 
per episcopum London’ contra privilegia sibi a summis pontificibus prius 
indulta. Dominus vero Cantuariensis, audito recessu predicti fratris ad 
curiam, scripsit domino pape denuncians sanctitati sue quomodo res se 
habuit in ecclesia anglicana. Nec mora. Et dictus frater traditus est 
custodie in castro Angeli. Et rescripsit dominus papa archiepiscopo Cant’ 
sub hac forma: 


VENERABILI 

Paulus servus servorum Dei venerabili fratri Thome archiepiscopo 
Cant’, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Quam laudabiliter pro 
catholice fidei zelo movearis et quam solicite dominico gregi solicitudinem 
officii pastoralis impendas, reddita nobis nuper fraternitatis tue patefecit 
epistola, qua apostolatui nostro insinuare curasti qualis in London’ 
civitate de antiqua pestilencie reliquus morbus exarexerit. Nam sicut 
litterarum tuarum series indicat, Wiclifistarum apud quosdam damnatam 
recaluisse sententiam, quam pridem Romani pontifices apostolici viri et 
nostra etate cum ipsis auctoribus magna Constancien’ sinoda condemna- 
verunt. Solicitudinem itaque tuam reliquorumque fratrum et coepisco- 
porum nostrorum tue provincie, qui unanimi fide et pari pietate impie- 
tatis auctoribus restiterunt, nobis placuisse rescribimus, quoniam iudex 
animi vestri est sermo quem sumpsimus; unde non ambigimus auctorem 
catholice fidei D.N.I. Christum nobis in omnibus affuturum. Proinde 
fraternitatem tuam paterno studio cohortamur et obsecramus in domino, 
ut talibus falsitatis insidiis pastoribus solicitudine attentius obsistatis, ne 
quis de credito vobis grege depereat;! quoniam hostis noster, qui se in 
angelum lucis sepe transformat,? latenter irrepit, et sub falsa religionis 
professione ac simulata specie sanctitatis ministros habet suis fraudibus 
servientes. Et sicut decipiendis [sic] primis hominibus ministerium sibi 
serpentis assumpsit, ita eorum linguas ad seducendos rectorum animos 
veneno sue falsitatis inducit. Tales sunt lingue dolose et labia iniqua, a quibus 
liberari propheta postulabat in psalmis;* quoniam eorum lingua, sicut 
beatus Apostolus, serpit ut cancer,s humiliter irrepunt et blande capiunt, 
molliter ligant, latenter occidunt. Veniunt, inquit Salvator noster, in vesti- 
mentis ovium, intrinsecus® autem sunt lupi rapaces;® quoniam ad fallendos sim- 
plices animas sub nomine religionis rabiem contegunt bestialem. Et licet 
omnes hereses, que in unum sua pravitate conveniunt, diversas quidem 
facies habentes, sed caudas ad invicem colligatas, sunt pariter detestando, 
maiori quadam cautela est Wiclifistarum pernicies precavenda; quoniam 
arcem sibi quandam eorum instruxit insania, et sub fuco evangelice 
paupertatis, occidentem litteram sequens, popularem favorem, in quo se 

1 deperat crossed out in MS. 2 2 Cor. xi. 14. 3 Ps, cxix. 2 (Vulg.). 
‘2 Tim. ii. 17. 5 MS. intus. 6 Mt. vii. 15. 
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audacius iactaret, invenit; ita ut non unius tantum pravitatis speciem, 
sed multorum simul errorum mixturam accepit; et de multiplici terre- 
narum opinionum errore traxit impietas illa contagium; que enim non 
[sic] commenta reciperent falsitatis qui ab evangelio Christi sub Christi 
nomine deviarunt. Iuste itaque et rationabiliter fraternitas tua infructuose 
arboris! mala germina pululantia in ipso ortu excidenda putavit. Rese- 
cande sunt enim, ut inquit beatus Ieronimus, putride carnes, et scabiosa 
ovis a caulis repellenda, ne tota domus massa corpus corrumpatur, 
putrescat, intereat. Quod bene idem doctor Arrii vel periculo vel exemplo 
confirmat, inquens Arrieus [sic] in Alexandria una scintilla fuit, sed 
quoniam non statim oppressus est totum orbem eius populata est flamma, 
Iuste quoque existimasti super heresi pridem a predecessoribus nostris 
Romanis pontificibus et generalibus conciliis? condemnata aliam non 
oportuisse expectare sententiam, quoniam, ut ait beatus papa Gelasius, 
maiores® nostri divina inspiratione cernentes necessarie precaverunt, ut [quod] contra 
unamquamque heresim coacta semel sinodus prout fidei communione et veritate 
catholica atque apostolica promulgasset, non sineretur novis posthec* retractationibus 
mutilari,® ne pravis occasio preberetur que medicinaliter fuerant statuta pulsandi; sed, 
auctore cuiuslibet insanie, ac pariter errore damnato, sufficere iudicarunt, ut quisquis 
aliquando huius erroris communicator existeret, principali sententia damnationis eius 
esset obstrictus. Sic Sabellium® damnavit sinodus, nec’ fuit necesse, ut etus 
sectatores postea damnarentur; sed pro tenore constitutionis antique, qui vel 
pravitatis illius vel communionis extitere participes, universalis ecclesia 
duxit esse refutandos. Sic Arrium, Eunomium, Macedonium, Nestorium sinodus 
semel gesta condemnans, ulterius ad nova concilia venire non sinit.8 Et hoc 
quidem® de ipso dogmate et conclusionisbus ad nos scriptis respondisse 
sufficiat. 

De personis autem que errorem huiusmodi! non sine gravi seditionis 
periculo seminasse et predicasse dicuntur, quos ad apostolicam sedem 
venisse tua fraternitas iudicavit, pridem tres fratres ordinis Carmelitarum 
ad nos querelam attulerant, dicentes contra exemptiones et indulta 
pontificum a venerabili fratre nostro London’ episcopo per iniuriam 
excommunicatos, petentes causam appellationis committi, in ipsa autem 
commissione causam fidei reticebant, vel saltem breviter et ambiguis 
verbis tegebant. Nos autem, non dum receptis litteris tuis, aliquid sus- 
picati rem aliquam diu protraximus. Interim reddita est nobis epistola tua, 
qua lecta, rei gravitatem considerantes, et multum tuo et coepiscoporum 
tuorum testimonio deferentes, fratrem Iohannem Milverton Anglie pro- 
vincialem in carcere coniici iussimus;! nam socii eius longa expectatione 
affecti discesserant; et causam ipsam de venerabilium nostrorum sancte 
Romane ecclesie cardinalium consilio venerabili fratri nostro Iohanni 


1 of, Mt. iii. 10. 2 MS. consiliis. 3 MS. maioris. 4 MS. post hoc. 
5 MS. ventilari. 6 MS. Sabellum. 7 MS. vel. 
8 Gelasius I to the bishops of Dardania, 493; cf. Decretum II, C. XXIV, c. ii. (Fried- 
berg, Corpus Iuris Canonici, i, Leipzig 1881, col. 966). 
® MS. quidam. 10 MS. huius. 11 MS. fratri. 22 MS. iuximus. 
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episcopo Sabinensi Cardinali Sancti Sistit nuncupato, viro in Dei lege 
doctissimo, commisimus audiendam, coram quo idem frater ad excusa- 
tionem libellum suum sermonis exhibuit, in quo nil dicit erroneum con- 
tineri, asserens se nil preter ibi contenta dixisse. Nos igitur, qui nostra et 
omnium sacerdotum domini matura volumus esse iudicia, et nil possumus 
rebus incognitis iudicare, priusquam universa que gesta sunt veraciter 
audiamus, fraternitatem tuam duximus requirendam ut plenissima nobis 
relatione significet quid vel iste vel ceteri contra antiquam fidem populis 
predicavit, et exemplar sermonis exhibiti iubeat cum eo quod apud vos 
esse dicitur conferri et omnia gesta et acta in London’ curia, et attestationes 
eorum qui interfuere sermonibus, per autentica nobis documenta trans- 
mittat, ut heretica pravitas, que in suis est iniciis amputanda, digna 
severitate vindicetur. Interim te et reliquos fratres nostros oportet populos 
commonere ut venenum mortiferum fugiant, execrentur, abhorreant, 
justo iudicio ab unitate ecclesie reiectos evitent, ne eos Wiclifistice 
impietatis valeant maculare contagia. In qua quidem re vos verbis 
apostolicis commonemus, cum Paulo dicentes, Attendite vobis et universo 
gregi, in quo vos Spiritus Sanctus posuit episcopos regere ecclesiam Det, quam 
adquisivit precioso sanguine suo.* Dat?’ Rome apud Sanctum Petrum anno 
Incarnationis dominice millesimo CCCC? sexagesimo quinto pridie Nonas 
Junii pontificatus nostri anno primo. 

Intellectis quidem litteris domini pape, rescripsit dominus archi- 
episcopus Cant’ cum quibusdam aliis episcopis, et dominus rex per litteras 
suas testimonium perhibuit. Cum quibus etiam mittebatur epistola 
quorundam doctorum et venerabilium personarum qui interfuerunt 
sermonibus et lecturis ac disputationibus fratrum in hoc negotio. Et 
quoniam in hac littera continetur series totius rei geste ad clariorem 
futurorum notitiam, formam ipsius littere huic operi duximus inserendam: 

Beatissimo patri Paulo divina providentia sacrosancte Romane 
Ecclesie pontifici: 

Sanctissimo patri Paulo divina providentia sacrosancte Romane 
Ecclesie summo pontifici, doctores et scolares theologie subscripti, 
obedientiam et reverentiam debitas ad devota pedum oscula. 

Sanctitatem vestram intelligere supplicamus, beatissime pater, quod 
XVI™° Kalend’ Octobris anno domini m° cccc® Lxiiij° ad crucem ecclesie 
cathedralis sancti Pauli London’ quidam iuvenis Carmelita publice 
predicavit Christum fuisse mendicum et tanquam unum de turba pau- 
perum stipem publicam postulasse. Deinde asseruit statum mendicantium 
perfectissimum esse inter ceteros status militantis ecclesie; postremo 
spiritualem partem ecclesie nil habere proprium sed ex puris elemosinis 
victitare debere. Et quoniam his tribus articulis in proxima dominica per 
quendam doctorem caritative et quanto fieri potuit moderamine sine 


1 John de Turrecremata, Cardinal Bishop of St. Sabina since 1463, Dominican friar 
and doctor of theology; died 26 September 1468. (P. B. Gams, Series Episcoporum (Leip- 
zig 1931), xiv; cf. C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, ii (1914), 7-8). 

2 Acts xx. 28. 
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scandalo contradictum erat, post aliquantulum temporis venit aliy 
Carmelita Thomas Halden, doctor sacre theologie, regens sui conventus, 
ut dicebatur, qui dominica secunda Adventus Domini ad crucem pre. 
dictam publice dixit se nolle permittere dicta fratris et scolaris sui, qui 
prius predicaverat, reprobari ac indefensa relinqui. Resumpto igitu 
primo articulo de mendicitate Christi, quoniam ex eo cetera facile vide. 
bantur inferri, dixit et, exhibitis quorundam sanctorum doctorum testi- 
moniis in scripto, probare conatus est Christum fuisse mendicum. Et 
continuo denunciavit hunc! articulum disputandum fore in scolis suis 
publicis feria quinta proximo sequente; quod inter eum et alium’ quendam 
fratrem responsalem hac quinta feria factum erat; et quoad ipsi potuerant 
utriusque auctoritate diffinitum est ipsum articulum verum et catholicum 
esse. Rursum sabbato succedente solenniter determinavit in eisdem scolis 
Christum in natura assumpta nec regem fuisse nec dominum sed pure 
mendicum, donec a morte resurgeret, (non considerans quod a principio 
sanctissime conceptionis sue data est sibi omnis potestas in celo et in terra; 
et ipse a Deo patre imo a tota Trinitate constitutus est super montem Syon,! 
id est, totam ecclesiam utrumque gladium contemnentem [sic], atque 
heres universorum,? ut Apostolus ait, habensque, iuxta Psalmistam, hered- 
itatem gentium et possessionem suam terminos terre, omniaque subiecta sub 
pedibus eius). 

Audita hac determinatione fratrum una cum ante actis sermonibus, 
cepit vacillare fides multorum et non sine grandi periculo de statu 
ecclesie possessionate ambigere. Quam ob rem proxima dominica per 
quendam gravem virum doctorem sacre theologie mature consultum est 
populo, ne quicquam [sic] diffiderent. Et quoad oportuit, expositum est 
quo sensu catholico accipiende sunt auctoritates que mendicitatem Christi 
sonare videntur; ostensumque sufficienter est per eundem doctorem nec 
Christum nec apostolos mendicasse, vocabulo mendicandi proprie sumpto, 
nec prout ipsi fratres mendicare solent; quod ipsi in omnibus actis suis 
astruere conabantur. Si enim Christus vel apostoli aliquoties quicquam ab 
homine petierunt, hoc ex potestate non ex mendicitate factum est fatemur. 

Iamque populo pene pacato, successit dominica iiij# Adventus alius 
frater, de ordine predicatorum, qui, dicta priora fratrum confirmans, tunc 
audientes admonuit, ut post prandium domum Carmelitarum adirent 
audituri sermonem cuiusdam venerandi doctoris ibidem, qui predicta 
plenius declararet. 

Interim affixe sunt sedule [sic] in valvis ecclesiarum eandem admoni- 
tionem continentes. Statim post meridiem confluxit populus ad Carmelitas, 
et eo forte alacrius quo preter morem ab illo tempore sermo futurus erat. 

Congregata multitudine, ascendit frater Iohannes Milverton, sacre 
theologie professor, provincialis Carmelitarum in Anglia, pronuncians se 
pridem audisse fratrem suum qui (ut predicitur) predicavit ad crucem 
graviter diffamatum de vana opinione de errore et de blasphemia; 

1 MS. hanc. 2 Ps. ii. 6 (Vulg.). 3 Heb. i. 2. 
* Ps. ii. 8 (Vulg.). 5 Ps, viii. 8 (Vulg.). 
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factoque! diligenti et sufficienti, ut aiebat, scrutinio, reperisse se fratrem 
suum immunem et innocentem in omnibus, ac famam illius integram atque 
illesam esse debere; cum nec vanam opinionem nec errorem nec blas- 
phemiam locutus fuerit, at quod nil male predicatum aut doctum fuisset 
[sic]; promisit se dicta fratris sui auctoritate scripture et sufficienti sanc- 
torum doctorum testimonio roborare; (sed nondum, ut ipsi arbitramur, 
satisfecit promisso). Allegavit enim ad propositum suum illud psalmista: 
Ego autem mendicus sum et pauper; et iterum: Persecutus est hominem inopem et 
mendicum;? que dicta Christum sic mendicasse ut ipsi intendebant, et uti 
vulgus loquitur, minime probant; Augustinum et sanctos doctores sinistre 
interpretatus est ad populum, et longe aliter transtulit eorum verba in 
vulgare nostrum quam doctores ipsi scripserunt. Hoc maxime conatus est 
suadere populo, ut intelligerent Christum ita fuisse mendicum, ut nullum 
prorsus haberet dominium aut titulum accipiendi quicquam nisi ex 
gratia et liberalitate hominum; quod per felicis memorie Iohannem papam 
XXIJ damnatum esse intelligimus,? qui etiam fratrem Michaelem de 
Cesena pro eadem opinione declaravit hereticum. Dictus magister 
Iohannes Milverton in sermone suo inter cetera hac ratione tanquam 
potissimo sue opinionis firmamento usus est: ‘Nullus vestrum est,’ inquit, 
‘qui non potius eligeret mendicare hostiatim per totam vitam suam quam 
cum latronibus suspendi apud Tiburn in patibulo. Cum ergo Christus 
suspensus erat in cruce cum latronibus, quis dubitabit eum nolle magis 
rationabiliter mendicasse?’ Quam exilis et scandalosa sit hec argumentatio 
facile iudicant sapientes! Verum tanta gravitate vultus tam ardenti 
spiritu et ita compositis circumstantiis expressa est, ut plurimum turbaret 
auditores et indoctum vulgus, quod, ut saepe [fit], in partem deteriorem 
proclivius est hac ratione persuasum. Facile sibi consenserat pro eoque 
maxime quod doctor dixerat, eos qui negant Christum mendicasse velle 
damnare paupertatem evangelicam, et non intelligere duas in Christo 
fuisse naturas; (quod longe a cordibus nostris Deus ipse precamur avertat!) 
Unde tumultus magnus exortus est in populo, et statim apud multos 
plurima nasci ceperunt scandala. Cogitare quosdam et palam audere 
dicere audivimus, si Christus talis erat mendicus non debere sequaces eius 
quales esse dicuntur—Papa, Cardinales, Archiepiscopi, Episcopi et alii 
prelati—habere tot possessiones et tanta predia; nec sacerdotes decimas 
aut oblationes nisi quatenus nobis placuerit, [sed] ex puris enim elemosinis 
vivere debere.* Et nonnulli occasione dictorum ad tantam insaniam 
evecti sunt, ut non timerent® dicere possessionatam ecclesiam apostatasse 
a tempore quo primum dotata est. lIamque gratum Deo esse obsequium 
auferre prelatis divitias et amplas possessiones quas contra exemplum 
Christi et apostolorum hactenus detinent. Alii quoque dixerunt si posset 
constare Christum fuisse mendicum, ut fratres predicant, non esset nobis 

1 MS. factaque. 2 See refs. on p. 169 above. 

3 The bull Cum inter nonnullos, 1323; cf. Friedberg, op. cit., ii, col. 1229; H. Denziger, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum, para. 494; and D. Douie, The Nature and the Effect of the heresy of the 


Fraticelli, Manchester 1932, 153 ff. 
4 MS. debent. 5 MS. timere. 
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ipse pro Deo colendus. Adeo excrevit huiusce venenum in turba ut vix 
manus ab insurrectione publica continerent, quibus magis obstitiss 
putamus gladium principis quam auctoritatem ecclesie aut preceptum 
Salvatoris. Et licet Provincialis predictus in fine sermonis dotationem 
ecclesie quibusdam verbis approbare videbatur, nil tamen efficaciter 
actum est quo zizania que! ante seminaverat verbis sequentibus extirparet, 
Tanta quidem firmitate primus error mentibus auditorum impressus erat, 
ut faciliter evelli non possit etiam rationibus fortissimis si tales adhibuisset, 

Hec ideo a fratribus predicata sunt, ut sua paupertas maiorem conse- 
queretur favorem populi; quemadmodum unus eorum conventus coram 
dominis episcopis confessus est; qui suscepta penitentia tres articulos 
suprascriptos publice revocavit et abiuravit. Duo predicti doctores 
Carmelitarum propter suas multiplices contumacias excommunicati 
fuerunt. 

Hec ita, ut premittitur, acta sunt, beatissime pater, et horum omnium 
testes fuimus una cum multitudine plebis innumera que predictis interfuit et 
audivit. Faciat piissimus pater quod saluti ecclesie sua prudentia duxerit 
faciendum, et felicissime vivat imperpetuum. Amen. 

Ex London’: M. Edwardus Story, M. Thomas Eburhale, M. Hugo 
Damenet, M. Willelmus Ive, M. Stephanus Mayner, M. Rogerus Necton, 
M. Walterus Peytuyn, doctores theologie. 

Ad hec scripta commotus est summus pontifex cum tota curia Romana, 
et antedictus Provincialis artiori custodie commissus est. Quid sibi futurum 
sit nescientes adhuc, cum factum fuerit in suo loco scriptis commendare 
curabimus. 

[Then follows the letter dated 22 December 1468, from Pope Paul II 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, as in The 
Register of Thomas Bourgchier, 35.| 


1 MS. quod. 
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William Chillingworth: a Study 


by J. WALLER 





riting to Thomas Barlow in the late seventeenth century, a young 
correspondent requested information ‘wherein Mr. Chilling- 
worth’s peculiar excellency above other writers consisted’. 
Thomas Barlow replied that this excellency stood not ‘in any extra- 
ordinary knowledge he had of Antiquity’ nor in the mere accumulation of 
learning but ‘did arise from, and consist in his Logick, both natural; and 
(by exceeding great industry) acquired’.t The acumen of Chillingworth’s 
argument, indeed, has long attracted attention. More important, the 
enigma of much of his character and expression has awakened a mass of 
commentary and exposition. In the nineteenth century, James F. Stephen, 
Thomas Arnold, Buckle and Lecky were concerned with him mainly as a 
rationalist, and the logical incompatibility of much of his thought with 
authoritarian Laudian churchmanship. In the present century there has 
been no constant course of interpretation, but a recent trend, notably in 
the works of D. Mathew and W. Schenk, has been to stress the affinities of 
Laud and Chillingworth in their appreciation of an ordered Caroline 
society.” In this article, the intention is to attempt a precise delineation of 
the formation and significance of Chillingworth’s thought and belief; a 
task in which unpublished material—both in the Lambeth Palace Library 
and the Bodelian Library—has been invaluable.® 
The problem of Chillingworth revolves initially around the many and 
varied assessments of his character and purpose. From the time of Cressy 
and Cheynell, these have suffered not so much from the bias of the critic 
as from the lacuna of evidence available expressing Chillingworth’s inner- 
most convictions. The Religion of Protestants is, indeed, a worthy monument 
of controversial writing;‘ it suffers, however, from the necessary restraints 
in a work prepared to receive an official imprimatur. The nine Sermons, 


1 The Genuine Remains of Thomas Barlow, Late Lord Bishop of Lincoln, London 1693, 344 ff. 

2See J. F. Stephen, Horae Sabbaticae, London 1892, i. 207-8; T. Arnold, Lectures on 
Modern History, London 1849, 230-1; T. Buckle, History of Civilisation in England, London 
1871, i. 346-9; W. E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism, 
London 1870, ii. 73-4; D. Mathew, The Social Structure of Caroline England, Oxford 1948, 
87; W. Schenk, The Concern for Social Fustice in the Puritan Revolution, London 1948, 95. 

3 Many questions cannot be attempted in the space of an article. It is not proposed to 
retrace in detail the familiar lines of Chillingworth’s career; nor to trace the participa- 
tion of Chillingworth in the thesis of a liberal Anglicanism evolved in the late seventeenth 
century. 

4W. Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants a Safe way to Salvation, first published at 
Oxford in 1638. 
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hitherto—apart from W. F. Mitchell’s study!—rather neglected, aid in 
conveying some of the genuine devotion, and attractive warmth of feeling, 
often overlaid in the work of a controversialist. It is, however, to the un- 
published papers* that one must turn to sense the unaffected timbre of 
Chillingworth’s mind. Through the tortuous argument of preliminary 
drafts, the warmth of correspondence, the acerbity of polemic, can be 
traced the living mind of one only too sensitive to the conflicting claims of 
contemporary movements. 

A preliminary sketch of the contemporary situation must now be 
given; and, in addition, notice taken of new evidence bearing upon the 
most important phases of Chillingworth’s life. 

Throughout Western Europe, the prevailing note of the early seven- 
teenth century was the quest for authority. Indeed, this issue had been 
intensified by the cross-currents and eddies set up in the clash of Refor- 
mation and Counter-Reformation. The great Scriptural doctrines enun- 
ciated by the early Reformers had awakened a challenge to controversy; 
Biblical exegesis thus assuming a new importance. A revivified Tridentine 
Catholicism now exposed the anomalies present in Protestantism, respect- 
ing the matters of tradition, and the historic continuity of the visible 
Church. 

On the flanks, Protestantism was further menaced by the extremities of 
Anabaptists and Socinians; the one applying to social programmes the 
concept of the priesthood of all believers; the other, claiming to have 
advanced the Reformation to its logical conclusion in the primacy of 
private judgment, natural reason and the dissolution of Trinitarian doc- 
trine. These conflicts, fought out on the Continent, led to the formulation 
of Confessions; namely, Protestantism with a battleflag. The repercussions 
felt within the Church of England occasioned no less searching of heart; 
but there were important differences, partly modifying acerbity of temper, 
but also creating more subtle problems. First, the Reformation had been 
achieved with no break in the historic episcopate; many Anglican divines, 
conscious of a Catholic inheritance, were apt to look askance at the 
stringent authority of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin.’ Many foreign divines, 
indeed, such as Grotius and Casaubon, commended the historical con- 


tinuity in episcopal succession, the greater sense of proportion than that | 


revealed by the Continental Confessions, and the increasing Anglican 
delight in patristic scholarship. Nevertheless, against this commendation 


1W.F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson: a study of its literary 
aspects, London 1932, 282-3. 

2 See, especially, Codices Manuscripti Miscellanei, MS. 943 (Lambeth Palace 
Library): Tanner MSS. 233, 278 and 72; MS. Rawlinson D. 843; MS. Rawlinson B. 
158 (Bodleian Library). 

“We esteeme of Luther, Zwinglius and Calvin as worthy men; but we esteeme them 
not worthy to bee Lords or Authors of our Faith, or to lead our Understandings captive. 
We cannot blesse God sufficiently for such Instruments of His Glory, yet we doe not 
idolise their Persons, or adore their dictates and opinions as if they were divine oracles 
as Romisk Zealots doe with their Pope’: C. Potter, Want of Charitie, 2nd ed., London 
1634, 84-5. 
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WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH: A STUDY 


can be set the evidence of much internal strain. The numbers and names of 
those departing for Rome are worthy of note; comprising Richard Cra- 
shaw, Lord Cottington, Thomas Vane and Hugh Cressy. Puritanism, too, 
was becoming increasingly restive, partly by the tenuousness of the bonds 
with the Continental Reformed and Lutheran Churches;' partly, by a 
developing Arminianism, a doctrinal movement reinforced by a stricter 
episcopal discipline, stated by Bancroft as being jure divino. A Puritanism 
which claimed the inheritance of the Lambeth Articles and the Synod of 
Dort was set over against the views of Heylyn who claimed that ‘Calvinism 
had now overspread the face of this Church, by Humphries long sitting 
in the Chair at Oxford—and the discountenancing of Peter Baro at Cam- 
bridge, that the natural Doctrines and Determination of it were either so 
forgotten that they were not known, or else so overpowered, that none dare 
undertake to own them’.? In formal controversy, the fierce fires of Puri- 
tanism were heightened by the more delicate position the Anglican 
Establishment was generally assuming towards the recognition of the 
Roman Church; the latter being increasingly regarded as a true though 
corrupt member of the Church of Christ. Nevertheless, despite these 
tensions, the Church of England proffered a richness and diversity of view- 
point, resultant from the fact that dogmatic precision was never wholly 
sought for in the articles of belief as in Continental Protestantism. For a 
critical assessment of these many strands of thought we may turn to the 
career of William Chillingworth who, in first departing from and then 
returning to the Anglican Communion, was particularly equipped for this 
task. 

In the determination of the precise nature of Chillingworth’s conver- 
sion to Rome, investigation is made the more difficult by the diversity of 
sources concerning his movements at that time and by the paucity of 
material dealing with his early life, to reveal the inception of doubt. 
Nevertheless, unpublished material does enable a more thorough and 
intimate analysis of his immediate motives to be made. 

What is known of the early life is largely summed up in the terse 
phrases of William Birch. They are worthy of paraphrase. Born in St. 
Martin’s Parish, Oxford, October 1602, the son of a later Mayor of 
Oxford, William Chillingworth received the great benefit of William 
Laud as godfather. Commencing as scholar of Trinity College, 1618, he 
proceeded to the M.A. degree in 1624, and, in 1628, became a Fellow of 


| Trinity.’ Little can be added save some fanciful recollections of Aubrey 
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as to his early perspicacity and passion for learned discourse. Concerning 
the phase of the conversion, there exists in the authorities some discrepancy 


1R. Baxter, Church Government and Worship, London 1659, 6, where he accuses certain 
among the Caroline Episcopate—notably Montagu and Goodman—of setting at nought 
the foreign Reformed Churches. 

2 P. Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, London 1668, 127. 

3.W. Birch, The Life of William Chillingworth, prefixed to the 1742 (London) edition 
of the Works. Much of this account is based upon Anthony 4 Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, 
London 1691-2, and The Life of William Chillingworth by Des Maizeaux (ed. with notes, 
London 1863). 
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of detail, and in the writing of Aubrey, the attribution to Chillingworth of 
the most trivial motivation.! Certain facts are established. The immediate 
occasion of the conversion was Chillingworth’s meeting with John Fisher, 
a Jesuit, at Oxford, where the latter pressed upon him the necessity of an 
infallible judge in matters of faith. Unable to remain within the com- 
munion of the Church of England, Chillingworth went over to the English 
College at Douai, whence after a short stay, he returned in response to 
Laud’s letters in 1631.” Certain evidence—the oft-quoted letter to Sheldon 
—stresses the firmness of the decision to go to Douai and the strength of 
the new adherence.’ Nevertheless, the manner of writing infers careful 
and probably protracted consideration and this inference is borne out by 
further evidence. The endorsement in the handwriting of William San- 
croft on the reverse of the original document gives three years’ latitude, 
stating that the letter was written between 1628 and 1631. Further, 
remarks upon the thirty-nine Articles, in Chillingworth’s own hand, which 
carry a prefatory note by Sancroft (“They seem to have been written when 
he was going or gone over to the Church of Rome’), give rise to the same 
conclusion.* 

This unpublished document is worthy of study. First, there is a series of 
general notes, then comes a detailed commentary upon individual 
articles. Twenty-two are considered. The main quest, in this discursive 
document, is the extent to which many of the articles may be interpreted 
in a Catholic sense. The impulse behind this quest was to explain the 
violence of the Articles as engendered by over-impulsive reaction from 
immediate abuse, a violence no longer permissible; and to maintain the 
possibility, as was done by Franciscus & Sancta Clara, of a way to be 
opened for reconciliation to Rome.® The tentativeness of the approach is 
attractively revealed in a citation of the action of Gamaliel, who, though 
a supposed Christian, remained within the ranks of the Jewish doctors, the 
better to draw them to his new found faith.* The necessity of sharp cleav- 
age and mutual obloquy between contending parties was never admitted 


by Chillingworth; he constantly emphasised the necessity of forbearance, | 


even indulgence towards error, to forward mutual understanding. This 
temper was destined to be permanent. The triumphant vindication of the 
Roman Church to Sheldon was destined to fail. For a time there was the 


1 J. Aubrey, Brief Lives, London 1949, 63. 

2 W. Birch, The Life of William Chillingworth, prefixed to 1742 (London) edition of the 
Works. See also The History of the Troubles and Tryal of William Laud, London 1695, 227. 

’ The original document is contained in Tanner MS. 72, f. 3. There is a copy in Lam- 
beth Palace Library (Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 935). 

4 Tanner MS. 233, ff. 6-27. 

5 Tanner MS. 233, f. 6: “Temporum ratio suasit, at ante rigidius, nunc vero mitius 
controversiae nostrae agitarentur et tractarentur. Tunc fervor schismatis incalescebat, 
nunc spes unionis repullulat.’ 

6 Ibid.: ‘Apostoli Gamalielem, jam tunc Christianum, ut ea ratione melius consulere 
Ecclesiae posset, inter seniores, licet Christi inimicos, occultam et quasi conciliorum 
participem permanere volebant. . . . Gamaliel ipse—quasi de veritate dubius loquitum 
nempe ut quod plane declarando efficere non potuit, paulatim et persanctissimas artes 
insinuando, affectos eorum ad Christum pelliceret.’ 
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WILLLAM CHILLINGWORTH: A STUDY 


consciousness of the need, as felt by Grotius, for the over-arching power of 
the Roman Church to fulfil the destderata of universal concord, infallibility 
in guidance and transmission of tradition, whereby the Christian Faith 
might be advanced in a time of disintegration. Yet this initial conversion 
provided a synthesis which did not endure as intellectual impositions—a 
feature of the life at Douai hinted at in The Religion of Protestants'\—out- 
weighed the benefits of external guidauce. That it was not undertaken 
lightly, however, and that its effect was lasting is attested by his own words: 
‘My own particular obligations to many of you are such and so great that 
you cannot perish without a part of my self.’? Clarendon, though clearly 
indicating the breakdown of the conversion through the non-satisfaction 
of Chillingworth’s scruples, appears, in the light of this quotation, to have 
under-estimated the resolution with which it was carried through, the 
hope to which it gave rise, and the deep and lasting impression carried 
forward into Chillingworth’s later life.* In view of Chillingworth’s written 
evidence, one can only dissent from the trivial motivation ascribed by 
Aubrey and Lloyd,‘ even though the ambition in his character was per- 
ceived by William Juxon.® 

Through the years to 1638, two strands may be denoted. First, there 
is the aspect of authoritative guidance. The State Papers reveal corres- 
spondence upon Chillingworth’s recovery between Juxon, Sheldon and 
Laud in the years 1631, 1632. An unpublished paper gives detail of the 
public confession of error by Chillingworth in a London conference; the 
consummation of the work of Laud in writing—and the concern of king 
Charles, which led to the employment of Wedderburne as Anglican 
apologist.* A hint is also given of the considerable influence possessed by 
Chillingworth amongst the youth of Oxford and the journeys to Rome 
undertaken in emulation of his action. In this connection, the case of 
Lewgar is of interest. From 1634 comes the entry into the controversy 
begun in 1630 between Potter, Provost of Queen’s, and Knott; the offer 
by Sheldon of preferment and its rejection and, finally, acceptance and 
subscription to the Articles in 1638. 

Secondly, there is during these years evidence of continuing restless- 
ness; in 1632 in particular, a strenuous aversion to definite commitment. 


1 W. Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, Works, London 1742, 113: ‘By the Craft, 
I mean, of keeping your Proselytes from an Indifferent trial of your Religion by Scrip- 
ture, and by making them yield up and captivate their Judgment unto yours.” 

2 Tbid., 57. 

3 Edward Hyde, The Life of Edward Hyde . . . written by himself, Oxford 1759, 29: “This 
made him from first wavering in Religion, and indulging in Scruples to reconcile him- 
self too soon and too easily to the Church of Rome; and carrying still his own Inquisi- 
tiveness about him, without any resignation to their Authority, returned with as much 
Haste from them.’ 

4 J. Aubrey, Brief Lives, London 1949, 63; D. Lloyd, Memoires, London 1668, 542. 

5 Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 1631-1633, 290. 

® MS. Rawlinson B. 158, 170: ‘The Bishop (Laud) for this purpose (recovery of 
Chillingworth) made choice of Dr. Wedderburne, a Scottishman, prebendary of Ely... 
who presently upon the Bishop’s notice came up and received the King’s command to 
answer that’ paper.’ Though inaccurate in quoting St. Omer and not Douai and anony- 
mous, this document fills out the action of Laud at this juncture. 
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Apprehension is marked in the State Papers.! On entry into the Falkland | thesis 
circle, Chillingworth experienced the animosity of the catholic Lady | —the 
Falkland—animosity engendered by initial pretensions to Catholicism and | that v 
later vacillation. This, in itself, is some indication of a recantation follow- | religic 
ing the London conference. There is the fact of many and varied confer- | their 1 
ences—some brought about by the agency of Lady Falkland. An un-| taken 
published paper, endorsed by Sancroft, traces the hesitancy concerning | had r 
attendance at Anglican worship and the tortuous justification of such a | Jand, 
step.” may | 

There was indeed more faltering and indecision in the life of Chilling- | Jand | 
worth during these years than admitted by Pierre Des Maizeaux and | heart 
Principal Tulloch, who have defended too well his impartiality, singleness | could 
of mind and confidence of purpose. of Pre 

The return to England may well have been followed by a virtual | origin 
recantation,® and the charge of declination into Socinianism was probably | of Lu 
not without foundation in the time of deepest perplexity. Nevertheless, TI 
that there was a recovery and a growing adherence to Protestantism is | himse 
attested by the appearance of The Religion of Protestants. Further, the | weak: 
sincerity and candour of his nature, to which tribute was paid by Claren- | and f 
don,* and his desire to serve, seen in the letter to Sheldon, constituted a | schol 
sustaining and integrating force, underlying the loss of earlier assurance. was fi 

The year 1634 marked the assumption of a commitment to Protestant- | might 
ism; it was at this time that Chillingworth entered upon an intimate | A firn 
companionship with Viscount Falkland at Great Tew. The ‘convivium | so Pr 
theologicum et philosophicum’, so extolled and admirably depicted by | partis 
Clarendon,® constituted the ideal setting for the achievement of a syn- | appre 


m 
* The letter from Juxon to Laud as reported in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, | = dt 
1631-1633, where Chillingworth confessed his readiness to be guided by Laud ‘provided on ¥ 
he might be recovered of his liberty, in case he were unsatisfied’. Partic 
*Tanner MS. 278, f. 125, where Sancroft writes concerning some transcripts of close 
Chillingworth’s work, “That which follows here did so in Sir William Haward’s MSS. : 
also; as if it were of the same Author; supposed to be written by him (it may be) when emotl 
he was doubting between both communions and though gone over to the Papists, yet pagat 
still came to our Churches.’ This may possibly refer to the period 1628-1631 rather than howe 
1633 (the time of Chillingworth’s entry into Lady Falkland’s circle), but Lady Falkland 





herself refers to Chillingworth’s ‘communicating with the Protestant Church within less amen 
than a quarter of a year’ after protestations of Catholicism: The Lady Falkland: her Life, 1Ge 
London 1861, 74. Falkla 

8Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, London 1691-2, ii., col. 21, concerning his See 
return, “Though the Presbyterians said not but that he was always a Papist in his heart, Discou 
or as We now Say, in masquerade.’ Roma 

4 The Lady Falkland: her Life, London 1861, 92: ‘He affirmed there were many in his Co 
Poland and Transylvania of his religion and had ever been since the breach with Rome. much 
... All which arguments, with many more like would he turn back on the heads of Luther 2 E. 


and Calvin and their followers.’ There was one step he would not take: see H. P. de = Cod. 
Cressy, Fanaticism Fanatically Imputed to the Catholic Church, 1672, 167: ‘from all subordinate Mr. F 


but divided English sects he had a horrible aversion and contempt.’ *P. 
5 Edward Hyde, The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon . . . written by himself, Oxford 1758, book, 
30: ‘ofa very public heart and an indefatigable desire to do good.’ #r. 
° E. Hyde, Life, 22. For a recent appreciation of Great Tew circle, David Mathew, 6 °T 
The Age of Charles I, London 1951, 224; for a contemporary viewpoint. Thomas Triplet, | $*A 
in the Preface to Falkland’s Discourse of Infallibility, London 1660. take il 
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WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH: A STUDY 


thesis of belief. Again, Falkland and Chillingworth shared a common task 
—the construction of a Protestant apologetic. Nevertheless, behind much 
that was held in common lay a significant divergence. Both sought for a 
religious adherence which would ensure peace and removal of doubt, yet 
their initial experiences differed considerably. William Chillingworth had 
taken a decisive step in submission to the infallible authority of Rome, and 
had retracted; Lucius Cary, under pressure from his mother, Lady Falk- 
land, to assume Romanism, had not taken any step towards committal. It 
may be suggested that in his early association with Chillingworth, Falk- 
land gave the lead in inquiry, or at least, provided that disposition of 
heart and mind, which the older man could imitate and upon which he 
could construct a systematic synthesis.! That the latter work—The Religion 
of Protestants—ultimately transcended the inquiry of Falkland, both in 
originality and in profundity of analysis, may be inferred from the works 
of Lucius Cary. 

The evidence of Clarendon, indeed, indicates that Falkland applied 
himself to the task of controversy with zeal and intensive study.” Yet grave 
weaknesses remained. The nature of Falkland’s mind, sensitive, charitable 
and fastidious, did not sustain easily the self-imposed burden of precise 
scholarship.’ Despite intellectual restlessness, a strong underlying strain 
was for submission to authority. He sought an infallible guide, ‘so that I 
might be excusably at rest and have no part left for me but obedience” 
A firm solution was not found. As Romanism imposed too many ‘credenda’ 
so Protestantism, in its pristine zeal, suffered from a lack of balance, 
partisanship and exaggeration. The possibility remained of an eclectic 
approach. ‘I see whom to fly but not whom to follow. . . . I cannot see why 
we may not in some points joyn with the One, and with others in other, 
and besides find some Truths which lie well in the mid-way between the 
Parties, nay in some points differ wholly from both.”> There exist indeed 
close parallels in the work of Chillingworth and Falkland, especially in the 
emotional disposition which feared the debasing of religion in its pro- 
pagation by temporal power, or “Turkish means’.6 The former’s work, 
however, contained greater decision, not resting in a loose eclecticism; and 
occasioned far more embittered and prolonged antagonism. 


1 Genuine Remains of Thomas Barlow, Late Lord Bishop of Lincoln, London 1693, 329, where 
Falkland’s direction of Chillingworth’s reading is depicted. 

See also H. Hammond, A view of Some Exceptions ... Made by a Romanist to Lord Falkland’s 
Discourse of the Infallibility of the Church of Rome, Oxford 1646, 21, where the views of the 
Romanist are quoted by Hammond. On page 94, the Romanist refers to ‘Chillingworth 
his Commentator’, ‘his scholar Chillingworth’, on p. 100 ‘Chillingworth . . . who knew 
much of the Inquirer’s mind, though in all things he did not follow his direction’. 

2 E. Hyde, Life, Oxford 1759, 22, 23. See also on this point ‘Epistolae et Orationes’, 
Cod. Wharton 595 (Lambeth Palace Library), p. 17, where a letter from Falkland to 
Mr. F. M., dated 1636, is recorded. 

3 P, Warwick, Memoires of the Reigne of King Charles I, London 1701, 195: ‘He loved his 
book, and so was a great Master of books; but in temper somewhat hypochondriack.’ 

41. Cary, ‘A Discourse of Infallibility’ in the 1660 (London) edition of the Works, 18. 

5 ‘The Lord of Faulkland’s Reply’, in the 1660 (London) edition of the Works, 138. 

6 “A Discourse of Infallibility’ in 1660 (London) edition of the Works: ‘It should be to 
take ill care of Christianity to seek to uphold it by Turkish means.’ 
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Thus, the association of Great Tew, and the constant, though not 
obtrusive, guidance of Anglican divines, found their first fruits in the 
appearance of The Religion of Protestants late in 1637. Though conceived as 
a Protestant apologetic, there is throughout the whole work an apparent 
aloofness from and a critical modification of orthodox Protestantism on 
certain significant points. The fuller import of this fact is best studied 
together with and in the light of more private documents illustrating 
Chillingworth’s spiritual and intellectual development. The steps in which 
Chillingworth’s argument is directed touch upon a personal vindication of 
the orthodoxy of his own faith, a defence of contemporary Protestantism 
and more indirectly, an appreciation rather than a positive defence of the 
Church of England. These elements are generally woven together with 
consummate skill, but at times, in variation of emphasis their disparity is 
clearly revealed. Herein lies the opportunity for further penetration with 
the aid of unpublished material. 

The course of Chillingworth’s life following subscription to the thirty- 
nine Articles in 1638, though closely engaged with contemporary affairs, 
is to be omitted here. To suggest that this final period of his life was marked 


by any radical discontinuity from the earlier years would be wrong; the | 


search for religious certitude continued to the end and the attacks he 
sustained from Francis Cheynell were largely based, as with earlier Jesuit 
criticism, on the nature of The Religion of Protestants. The sermon and the 
political treatise were no less able than the work of apologetic to bear the 
implications of his thought; the nature of Protestantism was no less a 
crucial issue when immersed in domestic strife, and a remoulding of 
Church and State. Yet the final six years were not formative as the period 
1631-8. 

The reception of Chillingworth’s work in the hundred years following 
his death affords much valuable information; its study is a useful, indeed 
necessary, precurser to analysis. 

Four distinct and strong tendencies are observable. First, there is 
apparent Cressy’s! great influence, extending over a long period, and 
directly associating Chillingworth with disloyalty to the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, despite the latter’s profession in his work that an Anglican 
apologetic was not a primary aim. The nature of the defence put forward 
against this attack was in all cases a tentative one, more concerned with 
revealing the prejudice in Cressy’s statement, than with a detailed exposi- 





tion of the orthodoxy of Chillingworth’s own views. Hammond, himself, , 


the protagonist with Sheldon, of Anglican apologetic during the Inter- 
regnum, urged in correspondence the desirability of the task.? It was not 


1H. P. de Cressy. See Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses,1691, ii. col. 241. This | 


account covers the friendship and patronage enjoyed from Falkland and Cressy’s 
renunciation of Protestantism in 1646. 


2 See the letter of D. Hammond to Thomas Smith of Christ’s College, Cambridge, | 


concerning Knott’s reply to Chillingworth (Tanner MS. 461, f. 53). See also a letter 
of Hammond to Gilbert Sheldon (Harleian MS. 6942, f. 31). For general background, 
see R. S. Bosher, The Making of the Restoration Settlement; the Influence of the Laudians, 
1649-1662, Westminster 1951. 
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undertaken. Following the Restoration, a partial retraction by Cressy, 
particularly in the Epistle Apologeticall, 1674, of some of the extremism 
apparent in his early writing,’ was offset by his constant maintenance of 
Chillingworth’s indebtedness to Jean Daillé’s, Du Vrai Usage des Saincts 
Péres. Secondly, though indebted to John Hales for A Tract concerning 
Schisme, examination of the reception of Hales’s thought in the late seven- 
teenth century reveals that the assumption that he and Chillingworth were 
equally considered as protagonists of a liberal Anglicanism is not well- 
founded and indeed that the thesis is in many points confessedly specula- 
tive. John Hales and Jeremy Taylor were considered by later critics much 
more as concerned with the constitution and fate of the Anglican Church 
in the 1640’s than William Chillingworth, who was more incidentally 
included in that same thesis. The latter’s participation in fact, apart from 
inferences deduced from Cressy’s allegations, depends upon the third 
strong tendency, which is the question of the sense in which Chillingworth 
subscribed to the Articles. Significant is the constant assertion that he had 
introduced a novel sense, of loose acceptance, or general agreement, into 
subscription and thus broken down the inner defences of Anglicanism.” 
Fourthly, there appears to be a tendency which sought to confirm, by 
citing particular instances, the sceptical notes which many had sensed in 
Chillingworth’s work. Thus, from 1660, by such men as David Lloyd, 
Thomas Fuller, Anthony 4 Wood, there is repeated the account of Prid- 
eand’s private condemnation of The Religion of Protestants, to which he had 
given his ‘imprimatur’. This doubt expressed by his critics did not extend 
in the main to Chillingworth’s desire to serve in public life. From this 
aspect his allegiance to Anglicanism was sincere and whole.’ Positive 
qualities in his desire for peace and reconciliation within Christendom 
were observed by Richard Baxter,‘ and a tentative defence of his personal 
belief and mode of argument attempted by Henry Hammond.° Neverthe- 
less, the mood of doubt and its consequent influence upon his acceptance 
of Protestantism, and more particularly his Anglicanism, dismissed too 
easily by Des Maizeaux in his ascribing the touchstone of reason as the 
common doctrine of Protestants, or exaggerated out of all proportion by 
hostile critics, remains to be examined. That will be done in the ensuing 
analysis. 

1H. P. de Cressy, Exomologesis, 2nd ed., Paris 1653. Cressy claims that Chillingworth’s 
writing was ‘more ruinous to it (the Church of England) than all the spiteful writings of 
Cartwright, Knox, Henderson, or all the rabble of Geneva joyned with them’. 

2 See B. Hoadley, ‘A letter to Dr. Snape’ prefixed to Mr. Pillomiére’s Reply to Dr. 
Snape’s Vindication, London 1718, Preface, xliii onwards. For a diametrically opposed 
view, T. Bennett, Essay on the 39 Articles, London 1715, 431. 

3 Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 1691-2, ii. col. 22: ‘He was a man of little 
stature but of great soul; which, if the times had been less severe and his life spared might 
have done incomparable service to the Church of England.’ 

4R. Baxter, The Grotian Religion Discovered, London 1658, 29: “The True and Only 


Way of Concord,’ Works, London 1707, iv. 655. 
5 H. Hammond, A View of Some Exceptions, Oxford 1646, 30. 
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II 


Examination of the formation of Chillingworth’s personal belief may 
precede its setting within the context of contemporary Protestantism. 

The first study, relating to the evidences of the Christian Faith, may 
begin with certain passages in The Religion of Protestants. Therein is present 
the conviction that outside the borders of the Christian Church, gifts of 
God were still given to men, indeed, sufficient to make them men of faith.! 
There are hints that Chillingworth is not averse to taking the moral good- 
ness of Christianity as being, if not intrinsic evidence, at least as a strong 
predisposition towards its acceptance as unique and wholly divine.? As 
these highly significant issues—discerned by Knott and Cressy as lying 
beneath the normal terms of controversy—are adumbrated in The Religion 
of Protestants, so they are more fully treated in the private papers, mainly 
contained in the Lambeth Palace Library, and in the sermons. 

The unpublished material, mainly correspondence, may, in the cer- 
tainty of expression, be ascribed to a period after 1635 and perhaps not 
later than 1642, in view of Chillingworth’s active participation in the 
Civil War. One letter must largely suffice, that is the very important 
second draft to a Mr. Peake.* Generally, Chillingworth’s elucidation of 
valid personal faith is not based upon direct reference to the manner of the 


Christian Revelation, nor the foundation of the Christian Faith in his- | 


torical event but obliquely by reference to more external considerations, 
whereby the question may be viewed dispassionately. Thus, Mahomedan- 
ism is brought into the discussion in two ways; first, to show that this belief, 





though proceeding neither from grace nor reason, yet produces a firmness | 


of obedience and adherence which necessarily must be enhanced in Chris- 
tian belief, where the predisposing elements are more cogent and rational;$ 
secondly, to show that this firmness of adherence, though a necessary 
quality, does not in itself constitute the truth of religious belief as Mahome- 
danism is a@ priort false and imperfect.® This apparent detachment, then, 
was a double-edged weapon to which Chillingworth as a professing 
Christian was impelled to set bounds, though not unwilling to use this 

1W. Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, Works, London 1742, 357- 

2 Ibid., g2: ‘For my part, I profess, if the Doctrine of the Scripture were not as good 
and as fit to come from the Fountain of Goodness as the Miracles by which it was con- 


firmed were great, I should want one main pillar of my Faith.’ 
3 Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 863. 


4 Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 864: ‘Besides, seeing the false faithe of Mahometans, | 


which undoubtedly proceeds neither from Grace nor reason, is yet as experience shows 


so alive where it is firme as to produce obedience unto Error and imposure, even to | 


the plucking out of their owne eyes, nay even to death. What reason is there to denye 
but that a firme beliefe of divine Truth, though proceeding only from meanes indeed 
insufficient as the authority of parents and teachers, and much more that which by 


rationall and prudentiall considerations the Holy Ghost works in us may produce the 


same or a greater effect.’ 
5 Ibid., 864, wherein Chillingworth states that firmness of adherence is not in itself 


cogent proof of the truth of the belief ‘yet he knows (this) may be done for a false and ' 


irrational faith, for the faith of Heretikes and Mahometans, and therefore their confidence 
and resolution can be no infallible signe of a justifying faith’, 
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mode of argument to escape assumptions, which he conceived normally 
made against a sincere, impartial investigation. His ultimate profession is 
entirely orthodox. “There is no doubt but God can make men know any 
thing immediately without the interposing of sense or reason as he did the 
Prophets.’! It was not upon immediate revelation, however, that his 
argument was chiefly cast but on those mediating influences open to a 
rational analysis. 

Coherent, defined summary of the many strands in Chillingworth’s 
thought is rendered the more difficult by their partial resolution. Differing 
planes of orthodox acceptance or virtual scepticism co-exist, and it may be 
that Chillingworth though conscious of their strictly logical incongruity 
desired to retain the tension of seeming incompatibility. Two notes of 
considerable significance may be discerned. Firstly, there is present within 
his work a strong emotional, affective content, which may have sustained 
the frame of his belief at those points where a purely intellectual approach 
would in itself induce only scepticism, or, less extremely, may have en- 
riched and deepened intellectual acceptance.? Behind the acumen of his 
reasoning power, this apparently secondary aspect may be easily obscured. 
Secondly, at many points, his rationalism appears an underlying, or even 
a subordinated factor, to sustain the structure of orthodox belief which he 
nominally retained in its entirety and to which he aspired as the only seal 
of Christian truth. Thus, his oblique approach to the uniqueness of the 
Christian Revelation by a consideration of Mahomedanism, reveals at 
once a prevailing mood of doubt but also reveals that ultimately his 
acceptance of religious faith was not merely upon prudential inducement 
or rational argument.® The starting point for Chillingworth’s consideration 
was dissension from contemporary emphasis upon the defined sources 
wherein the Christian Revelation might be known rather than a confident 
postulation of his own breadth of understanding. To say this, is not to 
minimise his constant appeal to the efficacy of reason, predisposing the 
mind to what is worthy of belief.t Nor is it to overlook the significant 
passages within his main work, and in the sermons, wherein Chillingworth 
is concerned to show the validity of the judgement of the moral man, or 
even the Moslem, as well as that of the professing Christian; to emphasise 


1 Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 871. 

* The Fourth Sermon in the 1742 (London) edition of the Works (second part), 49. 
A convincing sense of wonder may be denoted within the following passage: ‘He, by 
whom all Things were made, even the eternal, almighty Word . . . He, of Whose Fulness 
we have all received, did utterly evacuate and empty himself of His Glory and Majesty, 
denying to Himself such Things which he would not even to the most despised Creatures.’ 

’ Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, g09. Here Chillingworth sets forth the argument of 
two missionaries—one Christian, one Mahomedan—preaching to the heathen. Or 
purely prudential considerations, the latter’s argument would be more cogent—avoiding 
‘great difficultyes in the Mysteryes of the Trinity, Incarnation’, and propounding ‘one 
only God, rewarder of good and punisher of evill’. 

‘The Ninth Sermon, 1742 (London) edition of the Works (second part), 121: 
‘Reason alone (by the Help of those worthy grave Precepts, which are extant in the 
Treatises of Moral Philosophy) hath been able to change many Men from the habitual 
practice of several Vices to a virtuous (I had like to have said also a Religious) Life.’ 
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that each state of man, whether without or inside the bounds of the 
Christian Revelation, possesses its appropriate guide not of equal but of its 
own intrinsic worth. Nevertheless, when the predispositions of rational 
enquiry have been made, when admission has been made of the variety of 
understandings within the human race, and the necessity of critical and 
balanced judgment of evidence has been insisted upon, there yet remained 
for Chillingworth the hope that his thought and belief might be advanced 
further than the immediate evidence presented, and his belief that faith 
transcended human opinion in his ascription of its authority to God as 
Revealer and not to the strength of human perception. 

Within the context of his own day, his personal belief assumes added 
significance. The charge of being a Socinian may be refuted, on the strictly 
doctrinal issue,! yet there is substantial truth in Cressy’s contention that 
logically the premisses of Chillingworth’s argument tended thereto.’ 
Certainly, his Protestant allegiance was modified. The Bible alone being 
the religion of Protestants he stood in contradiction to the growing con- 
fessionalism of contemporary Protestantism. Again, there was divergence 
from the work of many Anglican apologists. Of diminishing importance to 
them was that close attachment to the work of the Protestant Reformation, 
so noticeable in the writing of George Carleton, and even less the rigorous 
Calvanism of Whitaker. From the latter the mind of Chillingworth was 
quite alienated, though he concurred with much of Carleton’s emphasis; 
being in sincere sympathy with the appeal of the early Reformers. Never- 
theless, though he would have agreed with Christopher Potter’s conten- 
tion that Anglicanism did not depend upon the resolutions of contem- 
porary Protestantism,* Chillingworth gave no sign of allegiance to that 
exaltation of Christian high antiquity maintained by those divines whose 
work was ordered by William Laud. 

More particularly, Chillingworth was sincerely sympathetic with the 
Protestant Reformation as a movement of emancipation,‘ but unable to 
see how that movement itself could lay claim to a stringent authority to 


1 Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 899. The paper is headed ‘God’s Universal Mercy 
in Calling Men to Repentance’. ‘Let me entreat you first to take heed thou make not 
way, nay that thou lay not a foundation for the worthishly detested heresy of Faustus 
Socinus, by saying that God’s anger was pacified and men reinstated in God’s love, 
before and therefore without the satisfaction of this justice.’ See also the Fifth Sermon in 
the 1742 (London) edition of the Works (second part), 58. 

2H. P. de Cressy, Exomologesis, Paris 1647, 244: ‘It may be indeede so excellent a 
witt as Mr. Chillingworth’s . . . may out of St. Luke’s Gospell draw conclusion after 
conclusion, and so at last inferre propositions contrary to Socinian doctrine: yet he 
should deny his own principles, if he should call that doctrine a heresy.’ 

3C. Potter, Want of Charitie, London 1634, 87: ‘Wherefore the jarres and divisions 
betweene the Lutherans and Calvinists doe little concern the Church of England which 
followeth none but Christ.’ 

4 W. Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, Works, London 1742, 356: ‘Following 
the Scripture, I shall believe a Religion which, being contrary to flesh and blood without 
any Assistance from worldly Power, Wit or Policy . . prevailed and enlarged itself ina 
very short Time all the world over; whereas it is too apparent that your Church hath 
got, and still maintains her Authority over Men’s consciences by counterfeiting false 
Miracles . . . by Wars, by Persecutions, by Massacres, by Treasons, by Rebellions; in 
short, by all manner of carnal Means, whether violent or fraudulent.’ 
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bind or loose the consciences of men. Obscurantism and sacerdotal author- 
ity he feared exceedingly; these impulsions largely explain his appreciation 
of primitive Protestant emphasis upon the open Bible, the vulgar tongue, 
the priesthood of all believers.! By adroit interpretation or negation of 
extreme positions within Protestantism, particularly that of total apostasy 
throughout the Christian Church before the Reformation, and by dis- 
sociating himself from those movements of increasing authoritarianism, 
especially in the elaboration of confessions by Continental Communions, 
Chillingworth essayed to make both his own position within Protestantism 
tenable and to present what he conceived to be its original claims and 
witness. On one important point—namely, the repression of heresy—the 
breadth of his vision and his neglect of corporate judgment and authority 
led him to a radical pronouncement. Having stated that the refutation of 
many heresies may be found in Scripture, Chillingworth continues: “But 
out of this number I verily beleave the Pelagians are excepted . . . and to 
deale rigorously with you; I am very inclinable to hope better things of the 
Eutiochians, Macedonians, Nestorians and a part of the Arians: Theire 
errors being about mere speculations, and such as hindered, but they might 
believe sincerely Jesus was the Christ, and all the necessary Antecedents 
and necessary Consequences of it; which one doctrine is delivered very 
frequently in Scripture as the summe and substance of Christianity and the 
beliefe of it as an infallible note of good Christians and Children of God. 
For what else signifye these wordes of our Saviour to his Father—This is 
Life eternall to know Thee, the only true God, and whom Thou hast sent 
Jesus the Christ.’? Chillingworth, as elsewhere, senses that human pre- 
sumption is so closely allied with orthodox belief, and that seeds of truth 
may be so easily choked by the repression of immediate error, that the 
power of decisive judgment is held in abeyance and he sees the true course 
of Protestantism committed to comprehension, charity and the bearing 
with error, even at the cost of doctrinal exactitude. The confessional state- 
ments of contemporary Protestantism erred in their perpetuation of credal 
demands:? Chillingworth sought the simplicity of New Testament affirma- 
tion, which he conceived was the genius of the first Reformers to disclose. 
What finally can be said of Chillingworth? To him can be ascribed no 

real power of originality. The clue to his importance lies in his power of 
criticism, which gains in range and depth the more his work is studied. 
His life was marked by overt acts of decision, whereby commitment was 
made to a particular cause or loyalty, and yet these very acts were often 
followed, as in the case of his becoming a Romanist, by recantation or by 

1 Tanner MS. 233, f. 59, ‘Concerning the Lawfulnesse and expedience of having the 
Publique service of the Church in a language not Understood by the Assistants,’ f. 67, 
‘An Papa sit Judex Controversiis Infallibilis’; f. 83, ‘Errorum in Ecclesia Romana 
Gradus et Incrementa.’ 

2 Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 875. 

’ This process dated from Christian antiquity. Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 875: ‘From 
hence I thinke it is easy to collect, that though the fore-named Heretiques were by the 


ancient Fathers cast out of the Church Communion, yet by more ancient than they, they 
would have been receaved.’ 
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necessary reservation. Further, one phase of experience was carried over 
into the next as one open decision had to be carefully revised in the light 
of new evidence, and so the particular loyalties or allegiances of his own 
time were carefully considered, not only from the intimacy of approach 
possible to one who had felt the depth of personal commitment but also 
from the retrospection of later decision.! Most significantly, personal 
vindication, even if not consciously intended by Chillingworth, was 
invariably attended by a shrewd discernment of weaknesses and anomalies 
lying within the heart of the particular allegiance held so fervently and 
with such vigour by many contemporaries. Francis Cheynell and Hugh 
Cressy suffered in this manner; they were apprehensive of admitting the 
validity of positions which, however reasonably stated, were more injurious 
to their own sharply delineated belief than direct opposition or unmiti- 
gated scepticism.? 

To a greater degree than many of his contemporaries, Chillingworth 
possessed the facility to hold apart and to reconsider what may have been 
too easily resolved; to restate, indeed, those points of seeming paradox 
wherein lay the most convincing presentation of Christian truth. These 
were, especially, the constant tension between human presumption and 
the assurance inevitably sought for in personal faith, with implicit sym- 
oathy revealed towards those for whom assurance seemed no certain 
possession;? between the need for authoritative guidance and the ease of 
transition to tyranny; between the transmission of the Christian Faith 
within a defined ecclesiastical succession and the hazard of its becoming 
esoteric; and the peril of orthodox judgment, which, detesting the ways of 
error may stamp out that desire for reconciliation, for mutual forbearance, 
in which most certainly the Christian Religion may be advanced.! 

A peculiar sensitiveness to tyranny is constantly present in Chilling- 
worth. This went deeper than a mere delineation of the appropiate 
boundaries of lay and clerical authority, as he was aware that both could 
assume arbitrary power.® Primarily, this issue was not one of special 


1 W. Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, Works, London 1742, 24: “That noble 
writer Michael de Montaigne was surely of a far different mind; for he will hardly allow 
any Physician competent, but only for such diseases as himself had passed through.’ 

* The following passages give some indication of the human relationships. H. P. De 
Cressy, Exomologesis, Paris 1647, 141: “The mutual friendship betweene us, the great 
obligations I have to cherish his memory, and the high esteeme of his excellent partes.’ 
F. Cheynell, Chillingworth Novissima, London 1725, where, despite the vein of constant 
hostility running through the whole work, there is present a recognition of long acquain- 
tance, and, indeed, respect. On page 38 occurs the passage: ‘One, whom I acknowledged 
so much above me, in regard to his parts, gifts and experience.’ 

’Cod. Man. Misc., MS. 943, 865: ‘That he breakes not the bruised Reed, nor 
quencheth the smoaking flaxe; wch signifies that he acceptes of imperfect faith and love 
where it is sincere. Because he commands us by S. Paul to receave those that are weake 
in faith; and thereby gives us to understand that he will receave them.’ 

*W. Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, Works, London 1742, 204: “Take away 
this Persecuting, Burning, Cursing, Damning of Men for not subscribing to the words of 
men, as the words of God.’ 

> Apprehension of clerical power is clearly expressed in The Religion of Protestants, 
where he refers to ‘the strict Necessity of the Laities Dependence’ upon the Roman 
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pleading. That it coexisted with the acceptance of tension may be seen in 
Chillingworth’s appreciation of the beauty of ordered worship, made 
possible in a firmly founded Church and State, and the aversion from the 
abuse of clerical power made manifest in intimate forms of spiritual 
direction.! The most unfettered expression of this truth may be found in an 
unpublished paper, explicitly condemning the practice of conducting 
worship in an unknown tongue, but implicitly revealing Chillingworth’s 
most intimate conviction and hope. Significantly, more negative aversion 
stands side by side with positive affirmation: ‘Christ finds fault with the 
Pharisees for taking away from the People the Key of Knowledge. . . . 
From hence comes that Heape of Ceremonies, wch are shadowes that 
encrease and grow longer as the night of ignorance approaches. From 
hence comes the withdrawing the People from the reading of Scripture; 
And the making it suspected of them as a dangerous booke whereof the 
reading is the cause of Haeresyes. . . . The People ought to be instructed 
in the way to heaven, as fully as theire Pastours, seeing it concernes them 
as much as theire Pastours who shall not answear for them at the day of 


judgement. . . . God promises a happy time wherein—There shall be no 


need—That every one should teach his brother, saying, know the Lord, 
for they shall all know mee from the least unto the Greatest.” 


priesthood (Works, London 1742, 99). But see Chillingworth’s apprehension, albeit at the 
time of his conversion to Rome, of the parallel danger of the intrusion of lay power: 
‘Laici non sunt capaces clavium. Potestas jurisdictionis non est potestas clavium.’ 
(Remarks upon the thirty-nine Articles, Tanner MS. 233, f. 29.) 

1 The Seventh Sermon, Works, London 1742 (second part), 83: “The thing we reject 
is that new picklock of Sacramental Confession obtruded upon Men’s consciences.’ 
Writing against the Scots in 1643, Chillingworth reveals his apprehension of religious 
conviction when expressed, not in terms of individual spiritual life but of power 
to disrupt national life. ‘The tragedy which the Scots and their confederates are 
now in Acting, with Bibles in their hands . . . though, with horrible Blasphemy, they 
rank it with the Redemption of the Church by the Son of God and the Planting of 
Christian Religion by his servants.’ (The Beginning of a Treatise against the Scots, Cod. 
Man. Misc., MS. 943, 879.) 

2 Tanner MS. 233, f. 30, ‘Concerning the Lawfulnesse and expedience of having the 
Publique service of the Church in a language not understood by the Assistants’ (Heads 
of Arguments). The First Sermon, Works, London 1742 (second part), 1: “So commonly 
we may observe both in Civil conversation, where there is great store of formality, there 
is little sincerity; and in Religion, where there is a decay of true and cordial piety, there 
men entertain and please themselves, and vainly hope to please God with external 
formalities.’ 
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] est hors de doute qu’en 1789 les curés de France ont puissamment 
contribué au triomphe du patriotisme révolutionnaire. Par patriotisme 
on entendait alors, d’une maniére précise, l'amour passionné de la 
liberté et de légalité des droits.... On sait que ces curés patriotes, au 
nombre de prés de 200, formérent environ les deux tiers de la députation 
du Clergé aux Etats Généraux, et que, dans les mois de mai et juin 1789, 
ils arrivérent, malgré tous les efforts du haut Clergé de leur Chambre, a 
contrecarrer l’action de celui-ci, obstinément attaché a la séparation des 
ordres et au vote par ordre, a dissocier l’ordre méme dont ils faisaient 
parti et a préparer ainsi la fusion dans unique Assemblée nationale. .. .’ 
These sentences, taken from an article published by Philippe Sagnac 
in 1939, offer the customary representation of events in the Clerical Order 
in the Estates General. In the deeply divided Chamber, the curés® suc- 
cessfully defeat the intrigues of the aristocratic upper clergy by breaking 
away to join with the Third Estate in the National Assembly proclaimed 
on 17 June. The vote of 19 June—when a bare majority of the clergy was 
found to be in favour of acceding to the Third Estate’s demand that the 
checking of election returns should be effected in a joint assembly of the 
three Orders—seems to be the logical result of that alliance between curé 
and Third Estate commented upon by the pamphleteers and of that 
hostility between curé and aristocratic upper clergy which was an 
accepted fact in the Church of the ancien régime. The Third Estate felt it 
could count upon the votes of the curés, ‘qui ont plus d’entrailles pour le 
tiers que pour leur Ordre’, and that therefore if once the vole par téte were 
1JT am greatly indebted to Professor A. Goodwin and the Rev. J. McManners for 
much helpful advice, and to Mlle. M-L. Thyss for having verified so many references in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

2 ‘Les curés et le patriotisme pendant la Révolution 1789-1792’ in Révolution Frangaise, 
n.s. xviii. 166. See also his ‘La composition des Etats Généraux et de l’Assemblée 
Nationale’ in Rev. Historique, ccvi. 15—‘déja sapé [l’ordre du Clergé] est sur le point de 
se désagréger, et la majorité de ses députeés est toute préte 4 passer au Tiers Etat et aux 
*‘patriotes”’ ’. 

3 As curé would have to be translated as ‘vicar’, and vicaire as ‘curate’, the French 
terminology has been preserved throughout. 


4 Letter dated 13 March 178g of the curé Pastoris to bishop Cicé of Auxerre, quoted 
by C. Porée, Les cahiers des curés . . . d’ Auxerre, Auxerre 1927, cli. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


accorded reforming edicts would pass unhampered by objections from the 
aristocrats in both Noble and Clerical Orders. Conversely, some clerical 


_ pamphleteers urged that it would be to the lower clergy’s advantage to 








_ally with the Third Estate. ‘Let us then favour as much as we possibly can 


the cause of the people: let us show ourselves the most zealous defenders of 
the interests of the Third Estate; let us join our cause to their’s, our claims 
to their just demands, and we shall find in them generous protectors and 
useful patrons.”! The curé Chatrian was not alone in prophesying, before 
the Estates General met, that the lower clergy ‘se joindront au Tiers-Etat 
pour contrebalancer l’influence de la Noblesse et du haut clergé, qui a été 
si souvent funeste au pauvre peuple.” 

No official minutes were preserved of the sessions of the Clergy.* Re- 
liance has therefore to be placed on extant letters, memoirs and journals,‘ 
particularly those emanating from deputies in the Clerical Order. A few 
clerical deputies left such evidence. The curés Vallet® and Rangeard® left 
bare accounts of the Chamber’s meetings, as did Dolomieu,’ a curé from 
Dauphiné, and Rouph de Varicourt, curé of Gex.§ Thibault kept a 
journal,® but despite the fact (or perhaps because of it) that he was secre- 
tary to the Chamber, it is little more than a recital of events, and this is 
coloured by his approval of the ‘curé party’s’ campaign to join the Third 
Estate. Only one journal kept by a member of the upper clergy is extant, 
that of canon Coster.® Coster alone of the diarists seems to have realised 
that the contest within the Clergy was not a simple but a complex one; 
because of this, and also because of the writer’ ‘position du juste milieu’, 
this journal is especially valuable. 

But the journal which must be used extensively if the physiognomy of 


1 Extrait des délibérations et des arrétés des curés d’Orléans relativement 4 la convocation des 
Etats Généraux, n.p., n.d., 20-1. 

2 MS. Journal quoted by D. Mathieu, L’ Ancien Régime en Lorraine et Barrois, Paris 1907 
edn., 422. Note the statements of the Abbé Morellet and of Sallier cited in A. Chérest, 
La chute de V’ancien régime, Paris 1884-86, ii. 308-9, 244- 

3. A. Houtin, Les séances des députés du clergé aux Etats Généraux de 1789; Fournaux du 
curé Thibault et du chanoine Coster, Paris 1916, v. 

4 As Houtin says (p. vi with n. 4), diaries kept by the curés Genetet, Grégoire and 
Laurent seem to have disappeared. 

5 Récit des principaux faits qui se sont passés dans la Salle de l’ Ordre du Clergé, depuis le com- 
mencement des Etats Généraux, le 4 mai 1789, jusqu’a la réunion des trois Ordres dans la salle 
commune de I’ Assemblée Nationale, Paris 1790. 

6 Procés-verbal historique des actes du clergé député a l’ Assemblée des Etats Généraux des années 
1789 et 1790, Paris 1791—anon. 

? Fournal abrégé des séances des Etats Généraux tenues a Versailles en l'année 1789, printed by 
G. Letonnelier, in Bull. de l’ Académie Delphinale, 6th series, xv—xvii (issued as one vol., 
Grenoble 1947). 249-78. I am indebted to M. Letonnelier for lending me his MS. copy 
of this ‘Journal’, the requisite copies of the Bulletin not being available in London or 
Paris. References to the ‘Journal’ are necessarily to Dolomieu’s dated entries and not to 
the pages of the Bulletin. 

8 This MS. diary is in the archives of the Schloss Moestroff, Luxembourg. I am greatly 
indebted to the Graf von d’Oberndorff for allowing me to consult these archives. It is 
hoped to publish the diary in due course. 

9 See above, n. 3. References to Thibault and to Coster refer to this edition, and those 
to Houtin to the editor’s notes. 

10 Houtin, xx 
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the Chamber is really to be understood is the colourful one kept by Jallet, 
curé of Chérigné.! Jallet was one of the leaders—if not the leader—of the 
‘curé party’ in the Chamber. His accounts of debates are uniformly hostile 
to the upper clergy and the tenor of his whole work is that the debates in 
the Chamber represent the noble efforts, finally successful, of les bons curés 
to persuade the Order to cross and join the Third Estate. 

The last full treatment of the crucial events within the Clerical Order 
in the Estates General is that of Sicard,? and this work has influenced all 
subsequent writing on the subject. Sicard uses Thibault’s journal and also, 
to a limited extent, those of Vallet and Coster. It is to be noted that 
Houtin’s edition of the Coster and Thibault manuscripts in the Archives 
Nationales did not appear until four years after the new edition of Sicard’s 
book. The diaries of Dolomieu and De Varicourt were, of course, not then 
known to historians. Sicard ignores Rangeard’s narrative, as he does the 
letters of Barbotin, curé of Prouvy, published in 1910.* He relies heavily on 
the journal kept by Jallet, whose viewpoint in general he adopts. Thus he 
speaks of ‘Ces curés [implying all the curé deputies], impatients de re- 
joindre les communes... , curés who ‘étant acquis aux vues du tiers- 
état’ ‘veulent, cotite que cote, se réunir a lui’.* 

Subsequent historians of the period have tended to accept without due 
qualification a version of events which originates from a strongly biased 
source. There is no doubt that hostility between upper and lower clergy 
was real under the ancien régime, and that this hostility had a vital effect in 
the Estates General. But the critical vote of 1g June did not proceed 
simply from the division of the Clerical Order into hostile groups of upper 
and lower clergy. It is unfortunate that the numbers voting for and against 
checking returns within the Order on 6 May and 19 June are sufficiently 
similar to encourage the idea,® for the concept of two defined, opposed 
parties among the Clergy is not an accurate one. 

There is no recognisable solidarity about the opposed groups defined 
by the 19 June vote. Canon Villeneuve-Bargemon had supported the re- 
actionary Dulau, archbishop of Arles, on 20 May, in his condemnation of 
the liberal deputies who had voted the day before that the Chamber 
should announce its renunciation of fiscal privilege. A month later he 
ignored the conservative arguments and voted to cross. On occasion 
Delettre, curé of Berny-Riviére, would put forward ideas suggested by the 
unpopular bishop of Langres, La Luzerne, but nevertheless on 19 June 


1 Fournal inédit de Fallet, curé de Chérigné, député du clergé de Poitou aux Etats Généraux de 
1789...,ed. J. J. Brethé, Fontenay le Comte 1871. 

2 A. Sicard, Le clergé de France pendant la Révolution: I. L’ effondrement, ed. Paris 1912. The 
doctoral thesis of K. Heinrichs, Die politische Ideologie des franzésischen Klerus bei Beginn der 
grossen Revolution, Berlin 1934, being based upon insufficient sources (Jallet, Rangeard 
and Vallet are all ignored) can be discounted. 

8 Lettres de V'abbé Barbotin député a l’ Assemblée Constituante, ed. F. A. Aulard, Paris 
1gI0. 

4 Sicard, op. cit. 19, 20, 37. 

5130: 114 on 6 May (Coster, 82) and 137 : 127 on 19 June (ibid., 133—see below 
p- 207). 
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voted in the opposite way to the bishop.’ Not until he took a leading part 
on 19 June in urging that the Clergy should cross was abbot De Coulmiers 
approved of by the patriotes.2 Charrier de la Roche, provost of the noble 
chapter of Ainay, urged on 14 May that the Order should constitute 
itself. On 18 May he urged that the Order cross,* voted to do so on 19 
June, but remained with the minority on 24 June.‘ Jallet notes® that 
Georges de Marsay, ‘quoiqu’il se dise dans les principes des curés’, was in 
fact an ‘episcopal curé’; yet he voted to cross on the 19th. Curé Gouttes, 
author of the Considérations sur T’injustice des prétentions du Clergé et de la 
Noblesse, a pamphlet bitterly attacking the upper clergy, voted to cross on 
19 June; yet only nine days before he had joined with canon Coster in dis- 
suading his colleagues from taking such a step.® 

Within a fortnight of the opening of the Estates General many curés, 
following the precedent set in a number of the electoral assemblies, had 
begun to meet in the evenings to discuss and concert action to be taken in 
the Clerical Chamber with a view to hastening the day when the work of 
reform should be begun.’ Radically different opinions were clearly held 
even among those curés, presumably the more extreme of their number, 
who attended the meetings. In the evening of 27 May some sixty to eighty 
lower clergy met to discuss what action they should take in view of the 
Third Estate’s invitation, made earlier that day, ‘to join with them in the 
general assembly’s chamber . . .’.8 It was decided to force a debate on the 
subject of joining with the Third Estate and to make a formal protest 
should the decision go against them. But what they should do after pro- 
testing was not decided, a division of opinion revealing itself between 
those who wished, after making the protest, to cross to the Third Estate 
and those who wished still to remain in the Clerical Chamber. A similar 
difference of opinion had been manifested in the committee of lower clergy 
which met in the evening of 23 May, simultaneously with the first of the 
‘conciliatory conferences’. One group wished simply to press for a debate 
in the Chamber on whether or not to accept the invitation of the Third 
Estate to the verification of powers in a joint assembly. The other group 
wished to wait until the conferences had broken down, then to read out a 
declaration expounding the correct attitude towards the question at issue, 
and thereupon to lead /es bons citoyens over to the Third Estate.!® 


1 See below p. 203, n. 6. For the bishop’s unpopularity see below pp. 197 and 209-10. 

* Jallet, gt. 

3 Memorial historique des états généraux pendant le mois de mai 1789, Paris 1789, 103; 
Barére de Vieuzac, Le Point du Jour, Paris 1790, intro. vol. p. 24, in error sub 19 May; 
Le Hodey de Saultchevreuil, Journal des Etats Généraux, Paris 1789, i. 47. These news- 
paper reports are probably based upon the same source. 

4 Coster, 91. 5 Jallet, 53. 

6 Tbid., 83-4. He published this pamphlet early in 178g (n. p.). 

7 It is difficult to say when these meetings began. Duquesnoy, sub 22 May, says that 
some sixty curés met daily (Journal d’ Adrien Duquesnoy, député du tiers-état de Bar-le-Duc, 
ed. R. de Crévecoeur, Paris 1894, i. 10). Jallet, 63-4, reporting a meeting on 23 May, 
gives the impression that this was by no means the first such occasion. 

8 See below, p. 202. 

9 Jallet, 69: Rangeard, 81-2. 10 Jallet, 64. See below p. 209. 
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It was because of this lack of solidarity that canon Coster was able, at 
the meeting in the evening of 10 June, to dissuade a large number of lower 
clergy from following the lead of Grégoire, curé of Embermesnil, and of 
Jallet, who had determined to effect a schism in the Order when it next 
met on 12 June.! Coster assured the meeting ‘on his honour’ that the king 
would be displeased if any group crossed from the Clergy to the Third 
Estate, and despite Jallet’s efforts in a similar meeting next day, the 
canon’s warning seems to have been taken to heart.” For on 12 June Jallet 
found that he had to disappoint both the great crowd of spectators and 
the duke of Orléans, who with a few nobles was waiting to see if the curés 
would cross before he led his party over. Only ten deputies were prepared 
to follow Jallet into the general assembly chamber, and some of those who 
were willing to sign a protest against the Chamber’s constituting itself as a 
separate Order were nevertheless prepared to remain in. the Chamber and 
take part in a debate upon the subject.’ On 3 June Boullé, a deputy in the 
Third Estate, wrote to the municipality of Pontivy that he did not know 
whether the curés’ promise to cross could be relied upon, while his col- 
league Duquesnoy reports a fortnight later that some said twenty, others 
fifty and others one hundred and twenty curés were determined to cross. 
There was in fact no definite, calculable block of votes to be relied upon.‘ 

Nor is it entirely accurate to think of the struggle simply as one be- 
tween upper clergy and curés. An analysis of those who on 19 June voted 
to join with the Third Estate confirms the view that the mass of support for 
this motion certainly did come from among the curé deputies. Of the 149, 
no less than 131 were curés. But it is important to recall that of the 295 
deputies who may have been present on 19 June 203 were curés.® For any 


' 11 June being the feast of Corpus Christi the Clerical Order did not assemble. 

* Jallet, 83-4. Hitherto many curés had believed that to cross would please the king 
(‘Relation des événements depuis le 6 mai jusqu’au 15 juillet 1789’ printed by A. Brette 
in Révolution Francaise, xxiii. 522). The fact that Coster’s brother held an important post in 
Necker’s office probably added weight to the canon’s words (see Houtin, xvii-xviii). 

3 Jallet, 84—5. Eventually Orléans and 46 other nobles crossed on 25 June. Jallet’s 
speech, ‘Discours prononcé par M. Jallet ...dans l’Assemblée de l’Ordre du Clergé, 
pour motiver les déclarations et protestations faites dans la Chambre par plusieurs 
Députés le 12 juin 1789’, is printed in Piéces relatives a la démarche de MM. les curés qui ont 
passés dans la Salle Nationale le 12 juin 1789 et les jours suivants, Paris 1789, 1-12. 

4 Letter of J. P. Boullé to the municipality of Pontivy, dated 3 June 1789, printed by 
A. Macé in Rev. de la Revolution, xii. g: Duquesnoy, Journal, i. 34, 50, 93. 

5 The figure 203 includes 10 regular canons who were prieurs-curés and 4.curés who were 
archiprétres. Houtin, 150-74 lists 303 deputies as having sat ‘during the Estates General 
proper and ... up to the beginning of July’. This list includes bishop Villoutreix de Faye 
(but as president of the Clerical Order in the electoral assembly of the Pays de Soule he 
could not have left Mauléon until the sessions ended on 3 July—A. Brette and F. A. 
Aulard, Receuil des documents relatifs & la convocation des Etats Généraux, Paris 1894-1915, iv. 
151): bishop Nicolai (noting that he may not have been able to attend): bishop Rohan- 
Guémeénée (noting that he did not appear until 12 September—why then include him in 
the list as defined?): Peretti della Rocca, vicar-general of the diocese of Aleria, elected 
1 June but who did not arrive at Versailles until 23 July (S. Casanova, Le Corse et les 

tats-Généraux de 1789, Ajaccio 1931, 126 and 195): Expilly, recteur of St. Martin de 
Morlaix and Verguet, prior of the royal abbey of Relec, not elected until 3 August 
(Brette, Receuil, ii. 134, n. 2). It also includes Saurine and Julien, elected in Béarn on 
22 June (ibid., iv. 219). The possible number on 19 June is therefore not above 295. 
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motion which attracted a large number of votes the mass of support would 
naturally come from among them; but this is not the same as saying that 
curés, as a body, supported the motion. Some 35 per cent of the curés 
failed to support the motion to cross.! Similarly, given that there were only 
g2 deputies in the Chamber who were not curés, just under 20 per cent of 
the upper clergy supported the motion, while seven of the seventeen who 
crossed on 25, 26, and 27 June were likewise members of the upper 
clergy.” 

The curé deputies came to Versailles with many grievances against the 
upper clergy. Their victory in the elections had filled them with confidence 
and they were eager to begin that regeneration of the state and that reform 
of the Church outlined in the pamphlets of 1788 and 1789. Obstacles in 
the way of such reform must be removed. And it was as such that the pro- 
cedural question of the checking of returns appeared, with the result that 
many of the lower clergy were at once predisposed to remove the obstacle 
by ceding to what appeared to be a reasonable demand on the part of the 
Third Estate. It is of the greatest importance that what was in fact a 
decision of vital consequence for the future depended upon what might 
seem to those unskilled in political manoeuvring a narrow point of pro- 
cedure. It is incorrect to think of the curés in the Clerical Order as being 
uniformly the ignorant sons of poor peasants. Some were scholars—the 
antiquarian Pinneliére, ‘a man of vast erudition’,‘ or Massieu, a latinist of 
repute.> Some were to prove their administrative ability as constitutional 
bishops. But, nevertheless, it remains true that in general the lower clergy, 
unlike the lawyers in the Third Estate, were unused to assemblies and to 
the procedural minutiae of committee work. This was not true of the upper 
clergy in the Order, least of all the bishops. Apart from the experience 
gained in the administration of their dioceses*—an administration which 
brought them into touch with the local civil and legal authorities, and in- 
volved them in constant committee work—some of them had had experi- 
ence in affairs at the national level. Archbishops Champion de Cicé, 
Dulau and Boisgelin (president of the Estates of Provence,) bishop La 
Luzerne, and the abbé Montesquiou had all been, or were in 1789, Agents- 
Généraux du Clergé and had, as such, been especially concerned with the 


1 It is more accurate to say this than that 35 per cent opposed the motion. All that is 
certain is that 65 per cent of those possibly present voted to cross. 

2 Listed in Houtin, 148. These adhesions were, of course, made under pressure—see 
below p. 214, n. 2. 

3 Note the story concerning Marolle told by Duquesnoy, Journal, i. 39. 

4 Kemmerer, Histoire de Vile de Ré, ii. 166, cited in L. Audiat, Deux victimes des Septem- 
briseurs, Paris 1897, 121, n. I. 

5 E. Welvert ‘Massieu’ in Rev. d’hist. de V’église de France, vii. 241-51. The curés Bluget, 
Desvernay, Dumont, Favre, Rabin, Riviére and Martin Thomas were all doctors of 
theology, or of the Sorbonne: Couturier, Ducret, Fleury, Guino, La Lande, Landrin, 
Lasmastres, Forest de Masmoury, Mayet and Thibault were all bachelors of theology or 
of the Sorbonne. 

® See L. Lévy-Schneider, ‘L’autonomie administrative de I’épiscopat frangais a la fin 
de l’ancien régime’ in Rev. Historique, cli. 1-33: but note the review by A. Mathiez in 
Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, iii. 206-7. 
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defence of the Church’s privileges against encroachment. Eleven of the 
prelates in the Clerical Chamber had sat in the Assemblée Générale Extra- 
ordinaire du Clergé in 1788, and archbishops A-A. de Talleyrand-Périgord, 
Boisgelin and Dulau, and bishops La Luzerne and Cicé had played 
especially important parts in that Assembly’s defence of the clergy’s 
immunities.! Of the fourteen prelates who had taken part in the resistance 
to Calonne by the first Assembly of Notables,? eleven were deputies in the 
Clerical Order. It was the task of these experienced prelates to counter the 
urgent insistence of such curé leaders as Grégoire and Jallet by pointing 
out what lay behind the Third Estate’s seemingly innocuous proposal. 
Jallet ridicules the way in which the upper clergy urged the danger to the 
Order and to the Faith which would result from a common verification of 
powers, but the reality of these dangers undoubtedly impressed many of 
the lower clergy. 

The bishops’ task was made the more difficult by their failure, in the 
early months of 1789, to appreciate how radically the political position 
had changed. They were confident that the king would and could main- 
tain the traditional hierarchy of society, and so, like the sixth bureau of 
the Assembly of Notables,? the upper clergy in their Assembly in 1788 
were not unduly worried by the according of the doublement in the Résultat 
du Conseil of 27 December 1788. They believed, with Desprez, the author 
of a memorandum read to the Clerical Assembly on 5 August, that 

‘Enfin, il ne peut non plus s’élever de rivalité entre les différents 
ordres sur le nombre de leurs députés respectif, puisque d’une part les 
trois ordres ne délibérent pas en commun, et que, de l'autre, deux d’entre 
eux se réuniraient inutilement contre le troisiéme, qui n’est jamais lié par 
leur décision.”4 

The upper clergy were still thinking in terms of defending the Church, 
doubtless with the king’s help, as in the past, against the assaults of the 
philosophes,> not of defending their Order’s ‘apartness’ against attacks 
made by the Third Estate—attacks, moreover, which many curés would not 
choose to resist, being ignorant of their precise implication and pre- 
judiced against the prelates. 


1 Procés-verbal de l’Assemblée Générale extraordinaire du Clergé tenue a Paris en 
1788 (Bib. Sainte Geneviéve MS. 199) 7-14 for the Assembly’s members and ibid., 50, 
57-60, for these prelates’ activities. 

2 Procés-verbal de l’ Assemblée des Notables tenue a Versailles en l'année 1787, Paris 1788, 
84-90, for list of members. 

8 See the terms of its decision for the doublement in Procés-verbal de l’ Assemblée des Notables 
tenue a Versailles en l’année 1788, Paris 1789, 101. 

4 Mémoire sur les états généraux ot l'on a réuni tous les détails relatifs a la convocation aux assem- 
blées de baillages . . . au nombre et a la forme de délibération que l’on suit dans les états ... , Paris 
1788. See also bishop Thémines Instructions et cahier du hameau de Madon, Blois 1789, 14. 

5 Mandements published by various prelates make this abundantly clear. See those of 
P-L. de la Rochefoucauld, dated Versailles g May, quoted by Audiat, Deux victimes des 
Septembriseurs, 132-6; of Boisgelin (dated Aix 27 March); of Clermont-Tonnerre (attacked 
by Mirabeau in his Quinziéme lettre a mes commettans, Paris 1789, 14-27); of Juigné (dated 
Paris 1789)—see the comments of the Mémorial historique... pendant... mai, 8-9; and 
of Du Tillet (dated Orange 23 March). 
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When the situation had been accurately appreciated by a few of the 
prelates in the Order, they still had to combat this prejudice and a natural 
antagonism which made their arguments suspect, all the more so as pre- 
lates and nobles seemed inspired by the same motives in their opposition 
to the Third Estate’s demands.! Nor did the upper clergy have among 
them orators likely to convince the curés—and indeed it seems that no 
proper effort to persuade, rather than to overbear, the lower clergy was 
really made until archbishop Boisgelin’s address on 17 June.” Boisgelin 
himself employed a histrionic style which lent itself to ridicule and de- 
tracted from the deserved effect of his speeches:? the abbés Maury and 
Montesquiou were much too vehement, while the abbé Rastignac appalled 
his audience by his dead erudition.4 Bishop La Luzerne and archbishop 
Dulau were especially unpopular among the lower clergy, the former be- 
cause of his pamphlet Sur la forme d’opiner aux Etats Généraux® and the latter 
because of his prejudiced accounts of the conciliatory conferences.’ The 
unpopularity of a few prelates contributed to the curés’ suspicion of the 
upper clergy in general. 

However, as a natural result of the elections having taken place in 
assemblies often dominated by the lower clergy, the prelates at Versailles 
tended to be the more respected and the less unpopular of their number. 
Furthermore, there seemed to be good reasons to listen to warnings that 
the Faith and its ministers were in danger. Anticlerical pamphlets had 
abounded in the months preceding the meeting of the Estates General. 
When the Third Estate on 16 May rejected by a large majority Malouet’s 
proposal to declare that they would, in the general assembly called for, 
respect the property and legitimate prerogatives of the clergy and the 
nobility,’ it doubtless seemed to many clergymen that these pamphlets had 

1 Grégoire pressed this point: ‘Les évéques paraissent se confédérer avec la majeure 
partie de la Noblesse contre le Tiers-Etat’ in Nouvelle Lettre a MM. les curés, Paris 1789, 1. 
He published this pamphlet about 10 June: see Duquesnoy, Journal, i. 88. 

2 Discours sur les principes des droits des Ordres dans les Etats Généraux, prononcé dans la 
chambre du Clergé le 17 juin..., n.p. 1789—the Paris 1791 ed. is much amended. See 
below 205. Coster, 129, notes that the ‘episcopal party’ did not begin to express 
forcibly its opinion until 13 June. , 

3 J. A. Creuzé-Latouche, Journal des Etats Généraux et du début de l’ Assemblée Nationale, ed. 
J. Marchand, Paris 1946, 177. See Coster, 128, for his 12 June speech and (with E. 
Lavaquery, Le cardinal de Boisgelin, Paris 1921, ii, 13-14) for his 2 July speech. Journal 
des Etats Généraux de 1789 (Bib. Nat. MS. F. fr. 10, 883) fo. 63 recto and verso: ‘Sa 
voix s’est attendrie et on a vu couler des larmes de ses yeux’; Creuzé-Latouche, Journal, 
177, and see below, p. 217 with n. 3. 

4 Coster, 114 and 115. ‘Toujours appuyé sur Hincmar et les capitulaires, il aurait pu 
étre l’oracle des pairs de la cour de Charlemagne, ou des chevaliers de la table ronde’: 
D. D. De Pradt, Les Quatre Concordats, Paris 1818, il. 50. 

5 The pamphlet (n.p. 1789), published on 11 May (Coster, 88), urged the Clergy and 
Nobles to merge to form a second chamber. Bicameralism on the English model was not 
generally popular, and such a union would destroy the curés’ influence (Jallet, 55). See 


the comments of Coster, 88, and of the Breton recteurs (L. Dubreuil ‘Le clergé de 
Bretagne aux Etats Généraux de 1789’ in Révolution Francaise, \xx. 498). See below 
pp. 209-10. 

6 See Coster, 102, 111, 115, 122, and see below p. 201; Jallet, 66, 75, 80. 

7 Réimpression de Vancien Moniteur, Paris 1854, i. 35, says ‘legitimate’ (followed by F. 
Braesch, 1789 L’ année Cruciale, Paris 1941, 114 n. 1): Le Point du Jour, intro. vol. 107, has 
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had all too great an effect among the deputies of the Third Estate.1 Two 
of the leading conference delegates from the Third Estate were Barnave 
and Rabaut de St. Etienne, both protestants, the latter a minister. Their 
presence was construed as evidence of ‘a plan in the Third Estate to 
tolerate the reformed religion’, which served to alienate a clergy hostile to 
any such tolerance.? “There are doubtless zealous and God-fearing men 
among the deputies of the Third Estate and the Nobility, but are you cer- 
tain these men... will always predominate?’: already a free press was 
called for; a protestant minister sat in the Estates General—‘what an 
omen for us, dear colleagues’. It was because of these fears that the author 
of the Lettre d’un curé @ un de ses confréres député aux Etats Généraux, sur la 
maniére d’opiner .. .* strongly opposed any action tending towards voting 
in common. It is significant that the curés who on 26 May urged the 
Third Estate to invite the Clergy to cross, advised the latter ‘to reassure 
those of their colleagues who had been frightened or prejudiced against 
[the Third Estate] on the matters of religion and of the tithe’.4 

As the days passed an esprit de corps began to manifest itself which 
helped to counterbalance the ties of blood and political interest which 
united the curés and the members of the Third Estate.> This was fostered 
by the clergymen’s distinctive dress and by the very act of continually 
being assembled together. There was also the close bond of their religion, 
for it must not be forgotten that the clerical deputies to this political 
assembly were still catholic priests. As prelates and lower clergy worked 
together and took part in various ceremonies together?—for the Clergy’s 
deputations were always composed of both upper and lower clergy— 
their mutual distrust, so apparent in the early sessions of the Chamber, 
began slowly to disappear, and the natural respect of the curé for the 
bishop began to reassert itself. Certainly there were occasions when indi- 
vidual members of the lower clergy were rude to their superiors, and the 
diarists, especially Jallet, are quick to note these. But such rudeness was 
sometimes apologised for by the offender’s colleagues. When Mirabeau 


‘honorary’ (followed by J. Egret, La Révolution des Notables, Mounier et les Monarchiens, 
Paris 1950, 57). The Mémoires de Malouet, 2nd ed., Paris 1874, i. 298, has ‘legitimate’. 

' See B. C. Schafer, ‘Quelques jugements de pamphleétaires sur le clergé a la veille de 
la Révolution’ in Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, xvi, 110-22. 

2 Duquesnoy, Journal, i. 50, and see i. 77. See A. Lods, ‘L’attitude du clergé catholique 
a l’égard des Protestants en 178q’ in Révolution Frangaise, xxxiii. 123-37. 

* Doubtless published in Paris or Versailles about 1 June 1789, for Grégoire’s Nouvelle 
Lettre (see above, p. 197 n. 1) combatted it (see below p. 206). Duquesnoy (Journal, i. 77) 
says this fear caused Galland to hesitate about crossing; he did so on 22 June having 
voted against doing so on 19 June. 

4 Creuzé-Latouche, Journal, 22. See below p. 202. 

5 Duquesnoy remarked on this (Journal, i. 77), as did Talleyrand (Mémoires, ed. De 
Broglie, Paris 1891, i. 31). 

6 The Chamber did not assemble.on Sundays and Mass was sung daily before dis- 
cussions opened: G. Lefebvre and A. Terroine, Receuil de documents relatifs aux séances des 
états-généraux mai-juin 1789, i, Les préliminaires, Paris 1953, 11 with n. 1. 

7 For example such ceremonies as the burial of Héliand, a Third Estate deputy 
(Vallet, 10), the memorial service for Louis XV (Thibault, g-10), the Corpus Christi 
procession (ibid., 38), the lying in state of the Dauphin (Coster, 122). 

8 Coster, 96-7; see below p. 201 n.6. 
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libelled La Fare, bishop of Nancy, in the third of his Lettres... a mes 
Commettans, it was from the curé benches that the demand came for the 
condemnation of the Lettre, whereas those of La Fare’s fellow-bishops who 
spoke urged that no action be taken to avenge his honour.! When on 
13 May two prelates resigned from their positions as delegates to the con- 
ciliatory conferences, two curés, Thiébaut and Gouttes, were due to re- 
place them; but they stood down in order that two other prelates might 
join the delegation, even though one of these, archbishop Dulau, was 
notoriously opposed to ‘curé principles’. 

The behaviour of the Clergy, then, was not determined simply by the 
Order’s being split into two rival groups, each committed to a specific 
policy. Certainly a minority on either side had precise enough ideas, but 
the great majority of the clerical deputies formed a ‘Plain’: unlike the 
Nobles, they were genuinely undecided as to what procedure to adopt in 
response to the Third Estate’s demands. Mirabeau realised this: “Envoyez 
au clergé, Messieurs, et n’envoyez point a la noblesse, car la noblesse 
ordonne et le clergé négocie’.? Appreciating that a number of the Clergy 
remained still to be persuaded by the fatriote or by the ‘aristocratic’ cause, 
the Third Estate adopted Mirabeau’s suggestion and began the attempt to 
split the Clergy away from the other privileged Order by repeated invita- 
tions to take part in a joint checking of election returns. The history of the 
Clerical Order in the Estates General is the relation of how a sufficient 
number in the ‘Plain’ came at last to support the ‘curé party’ and thus to 
accept, in the vote of 19 June, the Third Estate’s invitation. 

The first such invitation was made on 7 May. Mounier proposed that 
a deputation should be sent to the Clergy to invite them to join the Third 
Estate. The Clergy had given proof, he said, that such an invitation would 
meet with a favourable response.* Amid the confusion which followed 
this announcement, Mounier, together with a number of deputies, 
slipped away, quite unauthorised,* to appear in the Clerical Chamber and 
announce “The Order of the Commons [sic] has charged me to tell you 


1 Ibid., 101. See C. Constantin ‘Mgr. De La Fare aux Etats-Généraux de 1789’ in 
Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, v. 24. 

? Coster, 91-2. 

3 Speech on 18 May (Moniteur, i. 37) and see that on 27 May (ibid., i. 44). 

4 Egret, La Révolution des Notables, 55. Boullé wrote to the municipality of Pontivy on 
8 May that the curés were assuring the Third Estate they would cross (letter printed by 
Macé in Rev. de la Révolution, x. 170-1). 

5 See letter of Gaultier de Biauzat dated 8 May (printed in F. Mége, G. de Biauzat 
... 5a vie et correspondance, Paris 1890, 40—not 35 as Egret, loc. cit., has it). The scene is 
more fully described by a deputy of Anjou. ‘Sur cette assertion [by Mounier] les opinants 
pour la députation, ayant monté sur les bancs, ont proposé de délibérer par oui ou non, 
en changeant de place, le non restant d’un cété, le oui passant de I’autre; d’ot il a 
résulté un mouvement tumultueux qui, sans qu’on eut bien entendre, sans qu’on sut 
trop comment, a donné une apparence de majorité. Pendant qu’une partie de l’assemblée 
se recriait sur cette forme, des envoyés dont on ne savait ni le nom ni le nombre, sont 
allés dans les deux chambres de la noblesse et du Clergé, les inviter 4 se rendre 4 la salle 
des états, pour former I’assemblée générale’: J. B. Leclerc, Correspondance de MM. les 
députés des communes de la province d’ Anjou avec leurs commettants, relativement aux Etats-Généraux 
tenants a Versailles en 1789, Angers 1789, i. 21-2. 
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that it wishes to verify in common the respective powers of the three 
Orders, and that it assured the Clerical Order of its respect and attach- 
ment’.! This deputation interrupted the checking of election returns 
which, in accordance with the 6 May decision, was then proceeding in 
the Clergy. But the invitation was premature. Perhaps some offence was 
felt at the way in which the invitation was made, Mounier failing to 
address this assembly of prelates and clergy with due ceremony.* In any 
case the Clergy wished to try to find some solution to the verification 
problem which threatened to divide the Orders and, more particularly, to 
split the Clergy, who might, it was feared, divide into episcopal and curé 
factions. 

It was because of this that the Clergy decided to counter the Third 
Estate’s suggestion with one of their own. They proposed to the Third 
Estate that a committee should be appointed of deputies from each Order 
who would discuss the way in which the returns could be checked, and 
on 11 May, when the Nobles had reassembled, suggested the same plan to 
them.* This reply did not please the patriotes in the Third Estate. Robes- 
pierre commented on the cunning way in which the Clergy had replied to 
the invitation, and one publicist remarked that ‘it wasn’t committee 
members that had been called for from the Clergy; it was their prompt 
union with the Third Estate so that time useful to the Fatherland should 
not be wasted in fruitless discussion’.® As the Clergy’s deputation left the 
Chamber, Mounier led a small group of deputies after them to suggest 
that the proposed committee be named in a general assembly of the 
Orders, but this hasty attempt to regain the initiative met with no suc- 
cess.° The Clergy had won the initiative and the other Orders were 
obliged to agree to the suggestion of conferences lest their attitude should 
be condemned as obstructionist. 

Except for comparatively small groups of intransigent conservatives 
and equally intransigent supporters of the Third Estate’s point of view, the 
great majority of the Clergy appear to have hoped that a compromise 
solution would be found in these conferences. But the conferences were 
bound to fail, for the Nobles and the Third Estate had both taken up 
definite positions and went to the conferences simply to defend their 
points of view. On 11 May the Nobles had, as a deliberate measure after 
they had received the Clergy’s invitation, declared themselves constituted 


' Thibault, 4. The Nobles were not in session 7-10 May inclusive. They were told on 
11 May of the Third’s deputation: Procés-verbal des séances de la chambre de V’ordre de la 
Voblesse aux Etats Généraux, Versailles 1789, 28. 

* Dolomieu, Journal, sub 7 May. For 6 May see above p. 192 with n. 5. 

* Jallet, Journal, 52. Surely Egret (loc. cit.) mistakes the significance of this entry? 

* Procés-verbal . . . de la Noblesse, 29-30. Unlike the Third Estate, the Clergy, although 
not constituted as an Order, did send official deputations to the other Orders, although 
they would not send messages signed by the President: see Vallet, 14-15. 

>» Letter dated 24 May to Buissart in Correspondence de Maximilien et Augustin Robespierre, 
ed. G. Michon, Paris 1926, 37; Mémorial historique . . . mai 1789, 62. 

* Coster, 83-4 (see Houtin’s n. 2 on p. 83). See letter of Gaultier de Biauzat dated 
8 May printed by Mége, ii. 41-2. 
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as a separate Order.'! The Third Estate, on 18 May, appointed ‘persons to 
confer...on the means of uniting all the Deputies in order to verify 
powers in common’, not delegates to debate how the returns should be 
checked.? Given that once they had announced their Order’s willingness 
to pay taxes in the future on the same footing as other classes of citizens,° 
the commissaires conciliateurs of the Clergy made no attempt to behave as 
active arbitrators: a deadlock was very soon reached. No matter how much 
the delegates of the Third Estate might protest that they had come 
simply to discuss the verification of powers and that this had nothing to 
do with the wider question of voting by head in the Estates General, the 
Nobles remained unconvinced. On 26 May their Chamber voted that 
election returns should be checked in the separate Chambers, at least in 
the current session of the Estates General.® 

This check to the hopes of a compromise solution led to considerable 
manifestations of impatience among the clerical deputies. On 19 May a 
curé declaimed against the extravagance and scandalous lives of the upper 
clergy. When archbishop Dulau gave a thoroughly biased account of the 
conferences to the Chamber on 26 May, canon Coster broke in with 
‘mentiris impudentissime’. The archbishop attempted later to persuade 
the Chamber that it was not wise to debate at that stage a plan prepared 
by Thibault. This led to Thibault himself denouncing the prelates and 
telling archdeacon Panat, nephew of the president, to ‘hold his tongue’ 
when the latter attempted to interrupt him. The incident closed with 
Coster’s successful demand that everyone’s opinions be heard on the 
subject.® 

Already pressure was being exerted on the lower clergy from outside 
the Chamber to break the deadlock by joining with the Third Estate.’ 


‘ Procés-verbal ...de la Noblesse, 29-31. The marquis de Sillery gives the voting as | 
185 to 46: Journal des Etats Généraux, Arch. Nat. KK. 641, 33. 

2 Récit des Séances des Députés des Communes depuis le 5 mai 1789 jusqu’ au 12 juin suivant, ed. 
F. A. Aulard, Paris 1895, 24. Proposing delegates be appointed, Rabaut de St. Etienne 
had stressed on 14. May that his would be ‘sans se départir jamais du principe de l’opinion 
par téte, et de l’indivisibilité des Etats-Généraux’: ibid., 19. He and Mounier (see Egret, 
La Révolution des Notables, 51) were the Third Estate’s leading speakers in the con- 
ferences. 

3 Procés-verbal des conférences sur la verification des pouvoirs tenues par MM. les commissaires du 
Clergé, de la Noblesse et des Communes, tant en la Salle de Comité des Etats Généraux, qu’en 
présence de MM. les commissaires du Roi, conformérent au désir de Sa Majesté, Paris 1789, 5-6. 
These minutes rarely name speakers, but they can be identified with the aid of the Le 
Point du Jour of Barére de Vieuzac. 

4 Procés-verbal des conferences, 9, 18-9, 21. 

5 Procés-verbal . . . de la Noblesse, 114. This was voted by ‘a la pluralité de deux cent 
voix’: Thibault, 23. 

®° Coster, 105-6. ‘Un des évéques, avec qui je dinai chez M. de Montboissier, était 
encore tout ému en arrivant a table. Un curé avait osé dire 4 un abbé qui parlait insolem- 
ment: ‘“Taisez-vous”’; et ce crime qui compromettait une croix d’or, ne fut pas puni a 
l'instant par la foudre!’: letter of Gaultier de Biauzat dated 27 May printed in Mége, 
ii. 85. Thibault apologised next day: De Varicourt, Journal, fo. 17 marginal note. 

7 *Le Tiers Etat compte autant plus sur la fermeté des curés, qu’on leur a insinué que, 
sils variaient dans leurs principes, ils feraient sagement de ne plus paraitre dans leurs 
bénéfices’: report of a secret agent, dated 27 May, printed by Brette in Révolution Fran- 
(aise, Xxiii. 454-5. See also Rangeard, 70, and Vallet, 36. 
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In the ‘curé committees’ now beginning to meet in the evenings! Jallet and 
Grégoire urged strongly that they should cross to the Third Estate immed- 
iately. The former published on 25 May? his Premiére Lettre de I’ Evéque 
WA... député aux Etats Généraux, al’ Evéque de B . . . , non député, in which he 
‘revealed’ the dishonest means by which the prelates were attempting to 
resist the honest efforts of the curé majority. A few days earlier a compre- 
hensive attack on the existing régime within the Church, and thus on the 
prelates, had appeared, the work of the curé Laurent.’ It was as a result of 
these efforts that the debate on 26 May became so heated, for after the 
altercations over Dulau’s report on the conference of 25 May a number of 
deputies declared ‘that the Clergy could wait no longer before making 
known their attitude to the basic question’ of the common verification of 
powers.’ A further result was that, the Chamber having been adjourned 
before the debate could reach any conclusion, a number of lower clergy, 
eager to hasten events, that evening told members of the Third Estate that 
the Clergy only waited for a further invitation to precipitate their crossing 
to join the Third Estate in their chamber.® 

The Third Estate, influenced by this advice and by the Nobles’ 26 May 
decision, which rendered further conferences useless, sent Target on 27 
May at the head of a large deputation to the Clergy to ‘pray and adjure 
them in the name of the God of peace, whose ministers they were, and in 
the name of the nation, to join with them in the general assembly’s 
chamber in order that together they might seek means to establish peace 
and concord’.® A heated debate at once followed. A group, led by Luber- 
sac, bishop of Chartres, and the curés Dillon and Grégoire, urged the 
immediate acceptance of the invitation. Archbishop Dulau pressed that 
the debate be postponed for a week in view of the vital importance of the 
question. The abbés Sicaire de Chapt de Rastignac, Maury and Montes- 
quiou, and a curé, Piffon, supported this view. But it was the intervention 
of Boisgelin, archbishop of Aix, which was decisive. He warned the 
Chamber that this was not an invitation merely to consult together on the 
problem of checking returns, but one to join in debates in which voting by 
Order would be ignored.’ The agitation at once died down and when 

1 See above p. 193 n. 7. 2 Brethé, p. 35 of intro. to Jallet’s Journal. 

5 Essai sur la réforme du Clergé, Paris. Between items 10 and 11 in vol. F.R. 136 of 
the Croker Collection in the B.M. is bound an advertisement of Durand, bookseller, dated 
20 May, announcing the publication of the Essai that day. 

4 Dolomieu, Journal, sub 26 May; Barbotin, Lettres, 7. The latter, in a letter dated 
23 May, says about 120 curés, 7 or 8 bishops and about 40 nobles were decided to cross 
if the conferences failed (ibid., 5). 

> Creuzé-Latouche, Journal, 21-2; Correspondence de MM. les députés . . . d’ Anjou, i. 60. 
The day before Camusat de Belombre ‘announced that he was informed that a majority 
of the Clergy only awaited a fresh invitation to join up’ with the Third Estate: G. M. 
Sallier, Annales Frangaises mai 1789-juin 1790, Paris 1832, i. 24; Moniteur, i. 43, names the 
speaker. 

° Target used the phrase ‘salle nationale’ when the deputation, 50 or 60 strong (Vallet, 
39) first visited the Chamber. Objection was made, the deputation left and returned 
with ‘salle d’assemblée générale’ substituted: Coster, 107, and (fuller account) Journal 


des Etats Généraux de 1789, Tiers Etat (Arch. Nat. C 26, 180) sub 27 May. 
7 De Varicourt, Journal, fo. 16. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


some deputies from the Third Estate came soon after 2 p.m. to say that 
their chamber awaited their reply and would remain in session until this 
was given,! the president was able to teli them that it was too late to con- 
clude the debate and to close the session about 3 p.m.? 

The effect of Boisgelin’s speech demonstrates that the majority of the 
Clergy were preoccupied with the fear that their Order might disappear, 
merged in a general assembly. This preoccupation showed itself in the 
assembly of lower clergy which met that evening,? and it explains the way 
in which the Clergy welcomed next day the king’s command that the con- 
ferences be resumed, this time in the presence of delegates sent by the 
government. The check to the debate, says Jallet, ‘suited the bishops who 
had solicited [the letter] and who, by it, gained time ; and it suited the 
curés who not being certain of a majority, feared the results of a schism’.4 

Once again the conferences—given the lack of effective intervention 
on the part of the king—were rendered useless before they began by a 
decision of the Nobles. On 28 May they proclaimed that voting by Order 
and the right to veto which each Order possessed, were fundamental to the 
monarchy and that they would always profess these principles, which served 
to preserve the throne and liberty.® But the Clergy’s attention was now 
drawn away to these conferences and, instead of debating whether or not 
to accept the Third Estate’s invitation, they devoted themselves to dis- 
cussing what powers the clerical delegates should be given. Perhaps it was 
felt that in the conferences of 23 and 25 May the Clergy had not played 
their due part as active ‘conciliators’, for now their delegates were speci- 
fically authorised to propose any scheme at all that might bring about a 
prompt checking of returns and to agree to any plan on which the other 
two Orders concurred.® Nevertheless the clerical delegates again failed to 
behave as really active arbitrators, and the Nobles and Third Estate 
quickly reached an impasse which could not be broken by weak efforts on 
the part of the government. 

The meetings on 30 May and 3 June developed into pointless historical 
debates arising out of the reading by the count d’Antraigues of a lengthy 


1*M. d’Ailly était ’auteur de cette folie’ and led the ‘quelques effervescents’: Du- 
quesnoy, Journal, i. 49-50. 

2 For the debate see Coster, 107; Dolomieu, Journal; Jallet, 67-9; Duquesnoy, Journal, 
i. 49-50; J. S. Bailly, Mémoires d’un témoin de la Révolution, Paris 1804, i. 100-101. Dillon’s 
speech was printed: Discours prononcé en la Salle de l’ Assemblée des Etats Généraux ... , 
n.p.n.d. 

8 See above p. 193. 4 Jallet, 71. 

5 Voting was 197 : 44. Again (see above p. 200-1) this was a deliberate step taken after 
the king’s letter had been read: Procés-verbal . . . de la Noblesse, 117-21. It was Bouthilier, 
one of the ‘commissaires conciliateurs’, who proposed the motion. See the comments of 
Bailly, i, 106-7. Speakers in the Nobles insisted it must be made perfectly clear at the 
conferences that they were irrevocably constituted as an Order: Journal des Etats 
Généraux, Noblesse (Arch. Nat. C 26, 180) sub 29 May. 

6 Thibault, 26-7. This motion was proposed by Delettre, curé of Berny-Riviére (not 
Gausserand, curé of Riviére-en-Albigeois, as Letonnelier has it in his note to Dolomieu, 
Journal, sub 29 May) acting as a mouthpiece for La Luzerne, bishop of Langres: see 
Jallet, 72, n. 1. The chamber reserved the right to sanction any acceptance of proposals 
by its delegates. 
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memorandum in the first of the resumed sessions.! The wrangles over the 
word ‘Commons’ and over the question of how the minutes of the con- 
ferences should be signed made it clear that the Nobles and the Third 
Estate would never attain a compromise solution by discussion between 
themselves. The Clergy appeared to persist in their passive role. Thus it 
was the government who took the initiative on 4 June. First, a sensible 
speech from the Keeper of the Seals put an end to the quarrel over how 
the minutes should be authenticated? and then Necker read out a com- 
promise plan. Let each Order check its own election returns. Those con- 
tested would be examined by a committee of the three Orders, to whom the 
delegates would report back. If the Orders failed to agree in their decision 
then the king would pronounce a final judgment.’ The conference 
adjourned at once, to meet again after the Orders had discussed this 
project. 

The Clergy, pleased to seize any hope of a solution, at once accepted 
the proposals.* But the Third Estate adjourned any decision on the ques- 
tion until after the conferences were over,® and the Nobles, without flatly 
refusing to accept the plan, declined to accept that any authority other 
than the Order itself should check the election returns of individual 
members.® The final conference in the evening of 6 June merely confirmed 
that a complete deadlock had been reached. 

Once the conferences were over the Clergy were at last faced with 
having to make a decision on whether or not to accept the Third Estate’s 
invitation, for they could no longer hope for a compromise solution: the 
Nobles and the Third Estate had shown that they adhered firmly to the 
absolute positions they had assumed, while the government had shown that 
it was not prepared to force these two Orders into accepting the plan put 
forth on 4 June. Freed by the Nobles’ refusal to accept this plan, and by 
the consequent termination of the conferences, the Third Estate voted on 
Sieyés’s motion, amended by Target, to send a ‘final invitation’ to the 
privileged Orders to join in a common verification of powers.” On 12 
June a call-over of all the deputies to the Estates General was to be begun 
in the general assembly chamber, which the Third Estate occupied. 

Even now, although it was clear that the Clergy would have to make a 
definite decision, the great majority preferred to listen to every deputy 
making known his opinion before they finally made up their own minds. 
The efforts of the extremists to hurry them into a decision met with no 
result. Coincident with the Third Estate’s ‘last invitation’ Grégoire had 
published his Nouvelle Lettre d MM les Curés, reviewing events in the past 

1 Procés-verbal des conférences, 46-58. 2 Tbid., 150. 

8 Tbid., 157-63. A. Brette notes that the ministers had always maintained that the 
king was the final arbiter in election disputes (“La vérification des pouvoirs a l’Assemblée 
Constituante’ in Révolution Frangaise, xxv. 419-20). The reading of this plan was pre- 


ferred to that of plans by Jallet (held by Le Cesve-Jallet, 77; see below p. 211 n. 2) and 
Thibault (his second effort; see below p. 211 with n. 4). 


* Coster, 117. 5 Récit des Séances des . . . Communes, 82. 
6 As opposed to ‘députations entiéres’: Procés-verbal . . . de la Noblesse, 187. 
7 Récit des séances des . . . Communes, 101-12: see Creuzé-Latouche, Journal, 79-95. 
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month and warning the curés against being persuaded not to rally to the 
Third Estate.t In ‘curé committees’ the leaders further carried on their 
campaign. But in such a meeting, on Sunday 14 June, canon Coster was 
again® successful in dissuading those present from following Grégoire over 
to the Third Estate—who, because of Grégoire’s assurances that the lower 
clergy would cross, were holding a special session.* Nor did the exhorta- 
tions of that handful of their colleagues who did cross to the Third Estate 
to have their powers verified—an example set by ‘the three curés of 
Poitou’ on 13 June—have any more effect. A few extremists might be 
quite clear as to what action should be taken, but those of the ‘Plain’ 
among the lower clergy had still not committed themselves finally. 

The debate which had continued sporadically in the Clergy from 
7 May onwards and which was concluded finally by ‘something over 
280 speeches in the seven sessions which lasted about thirty hours over 
[the] five days’® 13 to 19 June, was on whether or not to verify powers in 
common with the Third Estate. It was not a debate on whether or not 
voting in the Estates General should be by Order, although this in fact 
was the issue at stake. The debate centred round the question of whether 
this common verification of powers would necessarily lead to the merging 
of the Orders in a general assembly. A minority only of the Clergy were in 
favour of voting by head. If it had been generally believed that voting by 
head would result from a joint verification of powers, a number of the 149 
who noted to cross on 19 June would not have done so. The effect of 
Boisgelin’s warning on 27 May is evidence of this.* The leaders of the 
‘episcopal party’ urged that a common verification would lead to a general 
assembly. La Rochefoucauld-Bayers, bishop of Saintes, pressed this point 
on 13 June.’ Boisgelin on 17 June emphasised that the Third Estate sought 
the abolition of independent Orders, and that all their efforts—including, 
one must assume, their proposal to verify powers in common—were 
directed to this end.’ And, if voting by head were once admitted, ‘le tiers- 
état, opprimé depuis longtemps, deviendrait a son tour l’oppresseur des 


' See above p. 197 n. I. 2 See above p. 194. 3 Jallet, 88. 

4 See the speeches by Jallet on 13th (Jallet, 87); Dillon on 14th (Moniteur, i. 69-70); 
and on 16th Joubert (ibid., i. 79) and Laurent (Procés-verbal des séances des députés des 
Communes depuis le 12 juin jusqu’ au 17 juin, Paris 1789, 99-100). The bookseller diarist 
S. P. Hardy was present and records Laurent’s ‘petit discours, parfaitement analogue a 
son ministére et aux circonstances’: Mes Loisirs, Bib. Nat. MS. F.fr. 6687, register 8, 
p. 354. The speeches of Marolle and Mougins de Roquefort on 15th and Bertereau on 
16th (Moniteur, i. 70 and 78) were less exhortatory. 

The anticipated (see Jallet, 88-go0) attack on the three Poitevin curés by their co- 
deputies the bishops of Poitiers and Lucon provided the opportunity for publishing a 
printed justification: ‘Les trois curés de Poitou, membres de l’Assemblée Nationale et de 
la Chambre du Clergé, 4 Messeigneurs les Prélats, députés du Clergé, in Piéces relatives 
ala démarche de MM. les curés, 17-33. Houtin, 147, lists the 19 who crossed before 19 June. 

5 Barbotin, Lettres, 15. Strictly speaking the final debate began on the afternoon of 
12 June, when 24 deputies spoke: Dolomieu, Journal, sub 12 June. There were no ses- 
sions on 14th (Sunday) or on 18th (the octave of the Feast of Corpus Christi). 

6 See above p. 202-3. 7 Jallet, 86. 

8 Discours sur les principes des droits des Ordres; note especially p. 2. Doubtless this was his 
theme on 12 June (Coster, 128). 
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orders privilégiés’. Such was, said Legendre, ‘le fort argument des prélats 
pour subjuguer l’ordre subalterne’.t The curé leaders, on the other hand, 
insisted that the question at issue was not one of merging the Orders but 
simply of how to check election returns and they strenuously combatted 
the notion that the Third Estate intended any harm to religion.” Grégoire 
published a pamphlet to refute the Lettre which had warned the curés of 
the dangers of a joint assembly,* and in the end exasperation at the con- 
tinuing inactivity reinforcing the case for taking a decisive step to break 
the deadlock, the majority of the Clergy accepted the curé leaders’ 
assurances and voted to cross. 

None of the three Estates had definite rules of debate, with the result 
that the putting of several amendments could result in complete con- 
fusion.® This is what happened in the Clergy on 19 June. Accounts of the 
vote vary according to the attitude of those describing it, but there is no 
disagreement about the terms of the motions before the Chamber.*® These 
motions were: 

I, (proposed by Juigné, archbishop of Paris)—accept the plan pro- 
posed by the government in the 4 June conference and thus proceed to 
check their own returns and constitute themselves as an active Order: the 
other Orders and the king were to be informed of this decision and the 
king asked to consider ways of establishing relations (une correspondance) 
between the three Orders in the Estates General. 

II. (proposed by abbot De Coulmiers)—this ‘tendait a se rendre dans 
la salle générale pour la vérification en commun’. 

III. This ‘consistait a demander la vérification en commun, avec la 
réserve que le tiers reconnaitrait préalablement, par une délibération 
expresse, la distinction et l’indépendance des Ordres’. 

IV. Attempt to persuade the other two Orders to accept the ‘plan de 
conciliation’ of 4 June and, if they refused, appeal to the king: only after 
these two methods of procedure had been attempted should verification 
in common be effected. 

The variation in the accounts comes when the number of votes cast is 
recorded, or when the combination of separate groups of voters is reported. 
Votes cast are reported as follows by men who were all almost certainly 
present: 


1 Letter of 12 May printed by A. Corré and Delourmel ‘Correspondance de Legendre, 
député de tiers de la sénéchaussée de Brest . . .” in Révolution Frangaise, xxxix. 522 n. 3. 

* Thus Jallet on 19 May (Jallet, 60) and see Le Cesve (ibid., 89) and Grégoire, 
Nouvelle Lettre ad MM. les curés, 3, 18-22. De Varicourt notes such a speech on 18 May 
(Journal, fo. 12 marginal addition). See also Jallet Premiere Lettre... , 7. 

* That is in the Nouvelle Lettre ad MM. les curés: see above p. 198 with n. 3 and p. 197 n. 1. 

* Barbotin, Lettres, 7, and Coster, 109, express the general feeling of frustration. 
Grégoire pressed home this point that the people’s misery was increasing because of the 
Estates General’s inactivity (Jallet, 68). 

5 Bailly, i. 226, comments that in this the 19 June vote was similar to that in the Third 
Estate on 10 June: see Récit des Séances des . . . Communes, 101-12. 

° The terms of the motions—the actual wordings are not recorded—are taken from 
the Recit de ce qui s’est passé dans Ordre du Clergé depuis le 19 juin jusqu’au 24 du méme mois, 
printed by Houtin, 58-9. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


Source} MotionI Motion II Motion III Motion IV 
Coster 136 127 10 
Rangeard 135 127 9 3 (and 3 votes 
which were null) 
Thibault 132 129 9 3 
Vallet 135 127 9 3 
Rouph de Vari- 137 126 9 3 
court 


Barbotin? simply says ‘the bishops claimed to have 137 votes, whereas 
there were only 128 for verification in common’. After a recount, the 
bishops having left the Chamber, ‘it was found that there were only 135 
votes for them and 144 on our side’. Jallet gives even less detail. “We were 
victorious: 148 were for union and 136 against’. 

It is clear from the above table that if those voting for motions II and 
III should coalesce, then motion I would be defeated. This is in fact what 
occurred. Those who had voted for De Coulmiers’ motion (no. II) 
attempted to persuade the dozen or so who supported other amendments 
to join with them. These refused. The 127 (as most authorities give it) 
thereupon accepted a modified version of the amendment and victory was 
theirs. The fusion of the two groups was therefore simply effected and the 
following decision was recorded: ‘La pluralité du clergé assemblé [est] 
d’avis que la vérification définitive des pouvoirs [soit] faite dans l’As- 
semblée générale, sous la réserve de la distinction des ordres et autres 
réserves de droit’.> This decision was subscribed to by 149 members of the 
Clergy. The list of names was quickly printed, for on 22 June Thibault 
was able to read out these names from a printed list.* Accounts vary as to 
how the signatures were obtained. Barbotin and Jallet say respectively 
that 144 and 148 signed instantly, but they do not explain how the list 
came to include 149 signatures. Rangeard is alone in saying that all 149 
signed immediately. Thibault says 141 signed at once and that eight 
followed suit—at the home of Le Franc de Pompignan, archbishop of 
Vienne, one may assume, for Vallet reports that five signed there after 
122 and then a further twenty-two had signed in the Chamber.’ 

The collection of signatures outside the Chamber, and the denial that 
a legitimate coalition of voters had in fact taken place, formed the basis of 
the complaint made by the minority and expressed in the Récit which it 

1 Coster, 133; Rangeard, 121-3; Thibault, 47; Vallet, 78-9; Rouph de Varicourt, 
Mémoires, 39-42 (a copy ofa fragment of the Memoirs, written in 1809, is at pp. 37-57 of 
vol. xii bis of the MS. Matériaux pour la vie de M. Emery in the archives of St. Sulpice 
Seminary, Paris). 

2 Barbotin, Lettres, 15-16. 8 Jallet, 93. 

4 According to all the authorities who were probably present on 19 June (with the 
exception of De Varicourt, whose account was written twenty years after the event) the 
total of voters for motions II and III exceeds that for motion I. Even the Récit of the 
Minority allows this, the figures it gives being 135 for I, 127 for II and g for III and 3 for 
IV (Houtin, 59). 

5 Thibault, 48. 6 See Houtin, 145, n. 1. 

7 Barbotin, Lettres, 15-16: Jallet, 93: Rangeard, 124: Thibault, 48: Vallet, 80. 
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printed, giving their version of events from 19 to 24 June.! According to 
this account, after the initial vote was taken (135 for motion I, 127 for II, 
g for III and 3 for IV), three joined to the 127 and two to the 135. At a 
third call-over several who had voted for verification in common said they 
wished to change and vote for motion III: this motion being read out they 
declared that in fact it did not express their intentions. The president 
therefore declared that motion I, that put by archbishop Juigné, had been 
voted by 137 to 130. These latter voters remained in the Chamber pre- 
tending to be the Clerical Order, and two days later there appeared the 
printed list containing 149 names. ‘It is notorious that these adhesions 
were not all made at the same time, but during what is claimed to be a 
continuation of the session. Among the signatures can be read those of a 
number of members who were absent, and even those of several persons 
who had voted for the motion declared passed by the president’.* 

The accounts of others external to the Chamber are of little value, 
following as they do the account of one or other of the disputing 
parties. Thus the Keeper of the Seals chose to report to the king that 
Juigné’s motion had won the day with 137 votes against 129, to which 
latter group the supporters of various amendments had refused to 
adhere.® 

The question of the signatures set aside, and also that of whether or not 
the ‘episcopal party’ deliberately declared the session closed and refused 
to allow the groups for motions I and II to coalesce, the fact remains that a 
bare majority of the voters present were in favour of abbot De Coulmier’s 
motion. Had the amendments been put in their due order there can be no 
doubt that motion IV would have been defeated. Its supporters would not 
then have adhered to motion I—and only if they had done so could 
motion I have been victorious. Accusations could be made by both sides, 
against the hasty closing of the session or against the continuance of 
activity after the president and a number of deputies had left the Cham- 
ber. Both are irrelevant so far as the question is solely of what opinion 
predominated in the Clergy on 19 June. And there could be no doubt at 

1 See above p. 206, n. 6. Jallet, 124, noted on 8 July that some 2,000 copies of the Reécit 
had been distributed. 

* Récit, printed in Houtin, 58-60. The former accusation is probably valid, but not the 
latter, unless perhaps Charrier de la Roche, Farochon and Samary are the signatories in 
question, for they did not cross on 24 June: see Houtin, 147. 

5 Lettres et Bulleiins de Barentin 4 Louis XVI avril—juillet 1789, ed. F. A. Aulard, Paris 1915, 
38. The Journal de Paris gave a like account of the voting, thereby eliciting letters from 
two curés, Viochot and Grégoire (see numbers 172 for 21st, 174 for 23rd and 175 for 
24 June). Both Bailly, i. 226, writing some two and a half years later (see F. M. Fling 
“The Mémoires de Bailly’ in University Studies of the University of Nebraska, iii. 5-6) and 
Dumont, in the Groenvelt Letters, 80-2, written in the early autumn of 1791, give these 
figures of 137 for motion I, 129 for motion II and g for various amendments, figures 
which seem to have borne the stamp of ‘official’ acceptance although none of the 
authorities who were probably present gives them. (Dumont based this passage on a 
letter to Romilly dated 21 June 1789, in which he says ‘Comment donner une suite a des 
opérations décourues? On blamera le Journal [i.e. Fournal de Paris?] et il ne faudrait 


blamer que les Chambres’: Bib. Nat. et Universitaire de Genéve, MS. Dumont 17, 
fo. 29. I am indebted to Mr. J. D. Jarrett for this information.) 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


all on 24 June when 150 of the Clergy—a majority of the total number who 
could possibly have been present—crossed to join with the Third Estate.? 
Similarly there can be no doubt at all as to what in fact the 149 had 
voted to do. They had voted to cross to the Third Estate’s chamber to 
check election returns. It was not a decision to merge the Order with that 
of the Third Estate. In fact it was only agreed to accept verification in 
common ‘sous la réserve de la distinction des ordres et autres réserves de 
droit’. It is true that this reservation was not present in the original motion 
which De Coulmiers had proposed and which attracted 127 votes, but 
that it was an amendment supported by about ten deputies whose votes 
had to be gained and therefore whose amendment, in a modified form, 
had to be accepted. But the acceptance of this clause involved no departure 
from the ideas which the great majority of the 127 already possessed. 
There never had been any formal discussion of whether or not to cross and 
merge with the Third Estate. Mention has been made of the division of 
opinion in the ‘curé committee’ on 23 May.” The group which then urged 
the reading of a declaration followed by an exodus to the Third Estate’s 
chamber said they were confident that thereupon ‘les bons citoyens 
aliaient s’y retirer, non pour ne faire qu’un Ordre avec le Tiers-Etat, mais 
pour y attendre la réunion des Ordres’. Rangeard, who was almost cer- 
tainly present at these evening meetings, says of those who met thus that 
‘their plan was not to separate themselves from the other deputies 
attached to maxims opposed to their own, and to lose themselves, as it 
were (de se confondre, en quelque sorte) in the Order of the Commons; they 
wished that, once his powers had been verified by the three Orders in a 
joint meeting, each deputy should be able to return to his Chamber to 
debate there... and that from the result of each debate, officially 
communicated to each of the others, [there should result decrees and 
laws’.4 
Undoubtedly, the leaders of the ‘curé party’ were prepared for voting 

by head and urged acceptance of verification in common to bring this 
about.® But they realised quite clearly that this was not a view common 
among the lower clergy and in their speeches and pamphlets they took 
care to ‘manage’ this opinion. Thus, Grégoire in his Nouvelle lettre a MM 
les curés took care to emphasise that the “Third’ had no intention of 
‘swallowing up’ the Clergy and that it was in the Third Estate’s interest to 
maintain an Order which ranked above that of the Nobles. This desire to 
preserve for the Clergy its political influence was one of the reasons why 
bishop La Luzerne’s pamphlet was received coldly: the union of Clergy 
and Nobles to form a single chamber would not merely destroy the lower 
clergy’s influence as it then was, but it would destroy the entire Order’s 

1 See above p. 194, n. 5. It is doubtful if Saurine and Julien could have been present on 
24 June; on this date Le Guen died (Brette, Recueil, ii. 212). The number possibly present 
on 24 June is therefore not over 294. Braesch, 1789. L’année cruciale, 136-7, follows 
Houtin and makes his calculations assuming 300 were present on 27 June. 

* See above p. 193. 3 Jallet, 64. 4 Rangeard, 109. 

5 With the possible exception of Jallet (see below p. 211). 
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political influence in the future.’ Jallet, in his speech on 12 June, was 
quite definite on this point: 

‘Vous allez, dit on encore, vous jeter dans les bras du Tiers et con- 
fondre les Ordres. C’est ainsi qu’on égare, c’est ainsi qu’on dénature les 
idées. Nous déclarons, Messieurs, que nous respectons comme vous la 
distinction des Ordres, que nous y demeurerons constamment attachés. 
En nous assemblant dans la Chambre nationale nous ne nous confondrons 
pas avec les deux autres Ordres, nous serons avec eux.’? 

De Coulmiers himself, proposing the motion on 19 June to cross to the 
Third Estate, expressly said ‘Mettons, si vous le jugez a propos, toutes les 
réserves de droit pour les deux premiers Ordres’. He did not insert such 
reservations in his motion but clearly he considered the distinction of 
Orders must necessarily be preserved.? When individual deputies crossed 
to the Third Estate not merely did their speeches on arrival make it clear 
that they had come only to have their returns checked and to check those 
of the other Orders’ deputies, but also the fact that they returned at once 
to their own Chamber.‘ Archbishop Le Franc de Pompignan expressed 
himself ambiguously when he led the 150 into the church of St. Louis® on 
22 June. ‘Cette réunion, qui n’a aujourd’hui pour objet que la vérification 
commune des pouvoirs, est le signal, et je puis dire, le prélude de l’union 
constante qu’ils [the clerical majority] désirent avec tous les Ordres, et 
particuliérement avec celui de MM les députés des Communes’.® It was 
easy for some to think that the archbishop was here expressing a wish for 
the blending of the Orders into one assembly,’ but Bailly was clear that 
these clerics had come solely to check election returns.® 

What finally brought about the decision of 19 June was the frustration 
felt by a majority of the lower clergy and their determination to find some 
means ‘de sortir de cet état d’engourdissement’.® The conferences had 
failed: neither from the Order’s own efforts nor from those of the govern- 
ment had any compromise solution resulted. The only way to break the 


1 See above p. 197, n. 5. See the Réfutation de Vouvrage de M. l’évéque-duc de Langres, ayant 
pour titre ‘Sur la forme d’opiner aux Etats Généraux’ par M.L.D.S.M.C.A.C. n.p.n.d., 
especially 41 f. 

* Pp. 7-8 of his speech (see above p. 194 n. 3). See also his Jdées élementaires sur la Con- 
stitution, Versailles 1789, 10. 

3 Motion de M. de Coulmiers, abbé d’Abbecourt, député du clergé de Paris extra muros: Sur 
Vurgence de la réunion des trois états—du 19 juin: sur la discussion faite pendant 5 jours au sujet de 
la verification des pouvoirs, n.p. 1789, 11. 

4 See Bailly, i. 190. The nobles who crossed did not dare to return to their chamber 
(Sallier, Annales Frangaises, i. 7-8). 

5 See A. Brette, ‘La séance royale de 23 juin 1789’ in Révolution Frangaise, xxii. 125-6. 
Three of the 149 of 19 June (named above p. 208, n. 2) did not cross on 22 June, but four 
curés (Galland, Gibert, Malartie, Millet) did who were not of the 149: see Houtin, 147. 

® Oeuvres Completes, ed. Migne, Paris 1855, ii. cols. 1078-80. 

7 For example the Journal des Etats Généraux de 1789, Tiers Etat (Arch. Nat. C 26, 
80) says, sub 22 June, the archbishop ‘a dit que cette réunion pour la vérification des 
pouvoirs était un prélude pour l’opinion par téte’. 

8 Bailly, i. 257-8. As was Duquesnoy, Journdl, i. 117. 

® Barbotin, Leétres, 7. See this implication also in his 23 May letter noted above, 
Pp. 202, n. 4. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


deadlock seemed to be to accept the Third Estate’s invitation. This atti- 
tude may have been that of Jallet himself, for it is possible that even he 
was not from the outset uncompromisingly committed to the policy of cross- 
ing to the Third Estate. He was fully prepared to accept the compromise 
plan put forward by Necker in the conference of 4 June for, as the terms of 
his own conciliation plan show, he was not opposed to the king’s partici- 
pation in the checking of returns.? He did insist, however, that all the 
deputies should in some way share in the verification of powers, and, when 
it became clear that no suitable committee would be set up, he began to 
canvass for verification by the full Orders in joint assembly. When he 
crossed on 13 June he stated quite plainly on behalf of the three curés of 
Poitou what they had come to do: ‘Nous venons, Messieurs, pour prendre 
communication des pouvoirs de nos co-députés des trois ordres et pour 
communiquer nos mandats, afin que les uns et les autres étant vérifiés et 
légitimés, la nation ait enfin de vrais représentants’.? Thibault, in the 
conciliation plan which he had read at the conference on 25 May, had en- 
visaged a joint assembly, meeting ‘without prejudice to the question of 
voting by Order’, only if a joint committee failed to agree.t He too voted 
to cross on 19 June after it had become plain that other proposals for 
checking returns would not be accepted. 

It was the total failure of the conciliatory conferences which drove 
many of the lower clergy to accept their leaders’ assurances that a joint 
verification would not prejudice the larger issue. The support of several 
‘liberal’ prelates was especially important to the curé leaders in this cam- 
paign, for although Le Cesve and Jallet might talk of the equality of the 
deputies as such,® the fact remained that the respect which, despite the 
clash of interests between upper and lower clergy, the curés felt for their 
superiors in the hierarchy—a respect Jallet and Grégoire themselves 
acknowledged to be due—persisted in this political assembly as it had in 
the Church.* The presence in their ‘party’ of bishop Lubersac of Chartres, 
of the ambitious archbishop of Bordeaux, Champion de Cicé, and of the 
aged and deeply respected archbishop of Vienne, reassured waverers who 
feared that perhaps a common verification would lead to the elimination 
of the Order. Surely such a politically experienced prelate as Cicé and 
such a pillar of the Church as Pompignan would not risk this contingency. 
Perhaps it was their example more than any other single factor which per- 
suaded curés like La Borde, who believed that he could vote to cross to the 


1 Motion IV (see above p. 206) expresses this attitude exactly. 

2 See above p. 204, n. 3. Jallet held that the king had a right to know if the deputies 
had been properly elected: so did all the deputies. Therefore a committee of representa- 
tives of the king and of the three Orders should check the returns (Jallet, 76—7). 

3 Jallet, 87. 

4 Procés-verbal des conférences, 35-6. Jallet, 66, suggests the plan was not of Thibault’s 
invention. 

> For Le Cesve see Jallet, 91-92; and for Jallet, ‘Les trois curés de Poitou’, in Piéces 
relatives a la démarche de MM. les curés, 18. 

6 Jallet, loc. cit.; Grégoire, Nouvelle Lettre a MM. les curés, 26-7. See above pp. 198-9. 
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Third Estate and still obey his mandate which commanded him to sup- 
port voting by Order in the Estates General.! 

There can be some doubt as to whether Lubersac and Le Franc de 
Pompignan fully appreciated the significance of what they were doing.’ 
Both lacked that subtlety in administrative affairs which was the mark of 
prelates like Boisgelin. A sincere man, a deep thinker, but no politician 
—this according to Etienne Dumont—Lubersac later regretted the sup- 
port he had given to the patriote cause.’ Le Franc de Pompignan was 
famous because of the numerous religious treatises he had published and 
also because of his election, in September 1788, as president of the 
Dauphiné assembly at Romans. But despite his sincerity, intelligence and 
his engaging personal characteristics, he was not, as Emery, the Superior 
of St. Sulpice, realised, in any sense competent in political matters.* His 
motives in leading the ‘curé party’ over to the Third Estate were probably 
based on the kindly man’s desire to cease procedural squabbling and to 
proceed with the work of reform so urgently needed. And so, in the words 
of canon Ruffo de Bonneval, a fellow deputy, ‘aprés avoir passé [sa] vie a 
combattre les philosophes, il s’est fait leur exécuteur testamentaire’.’ 
Archbishop Cicé himself, of whom it may perhaps be suspected that his 
‘liberal’ attitude in the Estates General—in marked contrast to his attitude 
in the electoral assembly at Bordeaux—was the result of careful calcula- 
tion, nevertheless maintained steadily in later years that he had only sup- 
ported a junction with the Third Estate on condition that the ‘distinction 
of Orders’ was preserved.°® 


' See his Declaration dated Versailles 30 June 1789 (Arch. Nat. C 27 193). 

* Bishops Talaru de Chalmazel and Seignelay-Colbert de Castle-Hill also voted to 
cross. Little is known of either, save that the latter was optimistic that the revolution he 
saw approaching would turn out well in the end (letter to M. de Barneval, dated 
Rodez 14. March 1789, printed by G. Martin in ‘Les élections aux Etats Généraux dans 
le Sud-Ouest’ in Revolution Frangaise, 1xxxi. 236), and that he suffered from rheumatism 
so severely that he could not be present at the opening of the Estates General (Brette, 
Recueil, iv. 40: and see letters to Necker and Villedeuil dated Rodez 16 April 1789 in 
Arch. Nat. AA 62 1550, pieces 176-7). 

3 E, Dumont, Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux premiéres assemblées législatives, ed. J. 
Bénétruy, Paris 1951, 66-7. 

4 See C. Bouvier, Une carriére apologiste du XVIII me. siécle, F. G. Le Franc de Pompignan 
1715-1790, Lyon 1903. Emery’s comment is in his introduction to Pompignan, Oeuvres 
Completes, i. cols. 15-17. De Pradt says shortly ‘C’était un théologien de la grande force 
et rien au-dela’: Les Quatre Concordats, ii. 51-2. 

> De Pradt, op. cit., ii. 50--1. These words (with variations) are also ascribed to the 
abbé Sicaire de Chapt de Rastignac (Sicard, Le Clergé de France pendant la Révolution, i. 
20—authority?) and to a courtier (Bouvier, Une carriére apologiste, 90). De Varicourt ex- 
presses a very similar idea: ‘Cet homme qui dans sa longue carriére épiscopale avait si 
bien mérité de l’Eglise, et qui ne sembla paraitre dans celle de la politique que pour 
concourir 4 renverser la religion et a boulverser I’Etat ... cet homme crut a son tour 
devoir m’endoctriner. .. . Je ne sortis jamais de chez lui qu’avec un sentiment de sur- 
prise de voir sbus ses cheveux blancs aussi peu de connaissance des hommes et de son 
siécle’: Mémoires, in MS. Matériaux pour la vie de M. Emery, xii bis 38-9. 

® At Bordeaux he had opposed a common verification of powers and had urged 
successfully that the cahiers of the Orders be drawn up separately: L. Lévy-Schneider, 
L’application du Concordat par un prélat d’ Ancien Régime, Mgr. Champion de Cicé, Paris 1921, 
28-8. The cahier he had signed there insisted that the three Orders should continue 
separate: Sicard, i. g, n. 2. 
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On 19 June a majority of the Clergy decided that they would cross 
simply to check election returns in common with the Third Estate. But 
this decision no longer had any real meaning. While the deputies of the 
Clergy had been expressing their individual views on the subject of how to 
verify powers, those of the Third Estate had voted a motion the passing of 
which entirely changed the situation and rendered the Clergy’s debate 
pointless. The Third Estate decided in the evening of 17 June that they 
were constituted as the ‘National Assembly’. The implication was that 
within this Assembly were met the representatives of the whole Nation. 
The concept of separate Orders within an Estates General was rejected 
and deputies who once joined this Assembly for any purpose whatsoever 
could not reasonably expect to be able to preserve distinct the Orders of 
the old Estates General. 

The Clergy did not meet on 18 June.! When they assembled next day 
they were eager to hear the last of the speeches and proceed with the vote 
which had been delayed for two months and which for the past week had 
been the sole end of their discussions. They were not disposed to listen to 
the abbé Montesquiou, never a popular speaker, warning them that the 
Third Estate’s decision had radically changed the situation;? thinking 
solely of the arguments for and against a common checking of election 
returns, and no more than this, they proceeded to the vital decision of 
19 June. 

To join the National Assembly implied a readiness to forego that dis- 
tinction of Orders the preservation of which was the condition of crossing 
to the Third Estate’s chamber to verify powers in common. There is some 
evidence that not even the leaders of those who crossed were fully aware 
that to do so implied the renunciation of the Clergy’s particular position 
and rank—or, that if they did appreciate this, they did not wish it to be 
realised suddenly by a number of their followers. Archbishop Le Franc de 
Pompignan’s speech on 22 June® was drawn up in terms which meant 
nothing since the 17 June vote of the Third Estate. The three Poitevin 
curés who had crossed on 13 June described themselves in a pamphlet as 
‘members of the National Assembly and of the Clerical Chamber’.‘ In fact 
membership of the one was incompatible with membership of the other. 
Perhaps Jallet himself did see this and was seeking merely to imply that for 
the Clergy to cross would not involve their merging themselves in a single 
assembly; but it can be doubted if all those who voted to cross did so, for 
once they had had their election returns checked in the Third Estate’s 
Chamber they ‘constituted themselves as an Order’, electing archbishop 

1 See above p. 205, n. 5. 

2 Coster, 133. Mirabeau, in his Douziéme lettre 4 mes commettans, Paris 1789, 11, said 
that archbishop Juigné uttered this warning. Rangeard and Vallet do not mention this: 
perhaps Jallet refers to it when he says (p. go) that the curés successfully resisted an 
attempt by the president to debate again the question that had already been discussed. 

3 See above p. 210. 

4 See the title of the pamphlet above p. 205, n. 4. 


5 See his speech on 13 June, above p. 211. See his Idées . . . sur la Constitution, loc. cit. 
above p. 210, n. 2. 
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Le Franc de Pompignan as president and the curés Dillon and Thibault as 
secretaries.! 

Once they had crossed on 22 June to join with the Third Estate, then 
sitting in the church of St. Louis, it was unlikely that any among the 
majority who had begun to have doubts would in fact secede from the 
National Assembly. The great majority of the lower clergy had crossed: 
the minority in the Clerical Chamber were composed mostly of upper 
clergy; the curé felt more at home in the company of the former. Further- 
more, the mobs were out in the streets; their influence helped to persuade 
seventeen deputies to cross from the minority on 25, 26 and 27 June, and 
demonstrated that to cross back to the Clerical Chamber might be to 
invite assault.? Undoubtedly considerable pressure was exerted upon the 
weaker brethren by their determined leaders. On 23 June the majority of 
the Clergy obeyed the king and left the Chamber as he had commanded. 
But if this implied a weakening of the resolution of some, the curé leaders 
—uninhibited by the presence of the more moderate ‘évéques de [’'union’, as 
Jallet calls them—were able to rally the majority in a meeting which took 
place in the evening.* Next day a full session of the Clergy took place. 
Although it is true that the procedure adopted had been suggested by the 
five prelates,® it was a group among the curés who ‘lost patience’ when the 
bishop of Langres replied to abbot De Coulmiers’s demand that the 19 
June vote be acknowledged as legal, and who ‘charged [ Jallet] to warn the 
prélats union of their resolution to leave at once and cross to the national 
chamber’.® Using a passage not guarded by troops,’ the majority rejoined 
the Third Estate. 

After this second crossing had taken place it was even less likely that 
secessions from the majority would occur. Now there was added to the 
influence of the mobs, the camaraderie of the curés and the apparently in- 
transigent obstinacy of the minority, the influence which the assembly 

1 Coster, 138. 

* See above p. 219 with n. 2. Archbishop Juigné and bishop Beauvais were assaulted on 
24 June (Coster, 136; Jallet, 102-3); abbé Maury had had a narrow escape the previous 
day: Correspondance inédite de C. Desmoulins, ed. M. Matton, Paris 1836, 10. 

’ Coster, 135, says 25 to 30, though Jallet, 100, says 80 curés remained. ‘L’archevéque 
de Vienne eut la faiblesse de faire dire aux curés de venir le trouver. Quelques uns 
sortirent; mais n’ayant point eu de bonnes raisons de l’archevéque, ils voulurent rentrer; 
les gardes les en empechérent’ (cited by Brette ‘La séance royale’ in Révolution Frangaise, 
xxii. 418). Barbotin, Leétres, 22, agrees with Coster that about 30 curés remained, and 
confirms the latter part of Jallet’s account thus: ‘On posta des gardes a toutes les portes. 
J’ai du sortir pour besoin d’un instant: il ne me fut plus permis de rentrer’. It seems 
reasonable to discount Jallet’s testimony as to numbers, especially as Barbotin (his letter 
is dated 25 June) and Coster (see Montjoie quoted by Houtin, xxi) were writing con- 
temporaneously and Jallet somewhat later. 

* Jallet, roo—1. It had been the curé leaders, not the prelates (except Lubersac) who 
had been in favour of crossing on 22 June, before the Royal Session could take place 

Jallet, 96) and Pompignan had urged obedience to the king’s command that they leave 

the general assembly chamber at the close of the Session (Jallet, 100). 

5 Jallet, ror. 6 Tbid., 101-2. 

7See Bailly, i. 283-4. Creuzé-Latouche says an underground passage was used 


(Journal, 150): on this see ‘Relation des événements’ ed. Brette in Révolution Frangaise, 
XXill. 70-3. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


exerted to ‘assimilate’ the clerical majority, both by appointing some of 
their number to the verification of powers committee! and by more subtle 
means. Thus Bailly remained as president of the Assembly after he had 
welcomed the clerical majority on 22 June and did not cede this office to 
the senior among the First Order who had crossed, archbishop Le Franc 
de Pompignan, whose right to it was established by the rules of the old 
Estates General, but not by those of the new National Assembly.* The 
clerical majority appeared to sanction this by joining in the re-appointment 
of Bailly on 26 June*—as they were greatly outnumbered by the Third 
Estate, they could not usefully do otherwise. 

As president, Bailly took great care to emphasise the Third Estate’s 
interpretation of the 19 June vote and to stress that the clerical majority 
had actually joined in the National Assembly and had not simply joined 
with the Third Estate. He replied to Le Franc de Pompignan’s speech on 
22 June, ‘C’est le Corps du Clergé que nous voyons uni a nous’,* implying 
that the Clerical Order, by a majority vote, had decided to give up its 
independence and become merged in the National Assembly. When on 
25 June, Vallet crossed, Bailly replying to his speech said, ‘You join, then, 
the majority of your Order and you come into this chamber permanently?” 
Vallet’s reply in the affirmative was followed by applause from the whole 
Assembly.® Bailly, and doubtless the Assembly generally, was quick to 
notice that on 24 June archbishop Le Franc de Pompignan called for a 
debate on the king’s declarations of the previous day, whereas on 22 June 
he had said his followers had come merely to check election returns. 
Bailly took this to mean that ‘la question du vote par téte est résolue sans 
avoir été proposée; |’union est complete, intime et les mesures qu’on avait 
pris pour l’empécher n’ont servi qu’a l’accélérer’.® 

If any members of the clerical majority had been able to resist the 
pressure upon them and had been deciding how best they could withdraw 
from the position they were in, they had little time in which to act, for 
the Court very rapidly decided on armed intervention. On 26 June orders 
were sent to six regiments to converge on Paris.”? There was no point in 
exposing the clerical minority and the Nobles to further humiliation and 


1Qn 22 June (Thibault, 52)—which committee was immediately engaged on its 
task, for on 25 June a report was read on those returns of clerical deputies which had 
been checked (Journal des Etats Généraux, Tiers Etat, Arch. Nat. C 26, 180, sub 25); and 
see the letter of archbishop Cicé to the Keeper of the Seals dated 26 June (Arch. Nat. 
AA 62 1550, piece 110). 

2 Thibault, 51. See the remarks of Coster, 134, 138, and of the secret agent (‘Relation 
des événements’, ed. Brette in Révolution Frangaise, xxiii. 542). 

3 Bailly, i. 311. 

4 Réponse de M. Bailly, président de l’ Assemblée Nationale, a Vordre du clergé le 22 juin 1789, 
n.p.n.d., 2. Note the ‘ordre du clergé’. The passage quoted is not reproduced in the 
abbreviated versions (Thibault, 51-2; Moniteur, i. 91) of his speech. 

5 Bailly, i. 292. 

6 Ibid., i. 289-90. For Pompignan’s 22 and 24 June speeches see his Oeuvres Completes, 
ii. cols. 1079-80. 

7P. Caron, ‘La tentative de contre-révolution de juin-juillet 1789’ in Rev. d’hist. 
moderne et contemporaine, viii. 13. 
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danger. At 8 a.m. on Saturday 27 June the king called to him the pre- 
sidents of the two Orders and told them that he had been warned that if 
the union of the Orders did not take place that day, 30,000 men were 
ready to march on Versailles. In consequence he was giving them letters 
which commanded their Chambers to join with the Third Estate.! Unlike 
the Nobles, the clerical minority decided at once to obey the king,? but 
together they filed into the nearly-empty assembly chamber later that day.! 

The clerical minority attempted to establish that, although joint ses- 
sions were now to take place, the Clerical Order must still remain as a 
separate entity. Thus an appeal was made by individuals to imperative 
mandates given them by their constituents. On Tuesday 30 June, in the 
first session since that on the Saturday, La Rochefoucauld-Bayers, bishop 
of Beauvais, protested that as his constituents had instructed him to pre- 
serve voting by separate Orders he could not take part in the debates of 
the present assembly, and La Borde, curé of Corneillan, declared that 
when he had voted on 19 June to verify powers in common he had re- 
served the right to vote by Order, as his mandate commanded.‘ The next 
day fourteen deputies followed La Rochefoucauld-Bayer’s example, while 
bishop Noé and canon Charitte, two of the deputies from Béarn, wrote to 
say that they could not acknowledge the vote of 17 June, which the en- 
forced union on 27 June had ratified, and would therefore remain absent 
from the Assembly.® On 2 and 3 July five more deputies followed suit. 
But this was effective only in so far as it salved the protesters’ consciences, 
for even if the Assembly had not declared imperative mandates annulled, 
the vote of 17 June in fact, as Sieyés observed,® meant that the sovereign 
Assembly ignored such limitations on its power. Moreover, it could always 
be pleaded that the king himself had annulled such mandates by article 
III of his declaration on 23 June. 

These appeals had been of an individual character and were not 

1 Coster, 140-1; see Jallet, 105-7. 

2 Récit of the Minority in Houtin, 75-9. On the Nobles’ hesitation see Procés-verbal . . . 
de la Noblesse, 300-3, and Coster, 141-2. 

> Bailly, i. 318; Creuzé-Latouche, Journal, 163. 

‘ These and twenty other autograph protests made 30 June-3 July are in Arch. Nat. 
C 27 193. Houtin in his list of the protesters (op. cit., 149-50) omits bishop Béthisy de 
Méziéres yet includes curé Benoit who signed the same document on 1 July. The bishop 
sent a copy of his protest to (?) the Keeper of the Seals on 2 July (Arch. Nat. AA 62 1550, 
piece 87). The deposition of these protests (with the exception of that of bishop Anter- 
roche, dated 3 July) is recorded in the Procés-verbal de. . . ’ Assemblée Nationale but there 
is no record here or in Arch. Nat. C 27 193 of protests by Breuvart, Martinet and Thomas 
listed by Houtin, 150) or by archbishop Boisgelin—though perhaps Houtin takes his 
2 July speech to be such (see below p. 217). 

5 Lettre du clergé et de la noblesse des Etats Généraux de Béarn adressé 4 Mgr. le cardinal De La 
Rochefoucauld, président de l’ordre du Clergé, et a M. le Duc de Luxembourg, président de I’ Ordre 
de la Noblesse, n.p.n.d.—letter dated 1 July 1789. They kept to their decision (Brette, 
Recueil, ii. 439, n. 1, 538, n. 1.). 

6 Talleyrand proposed on 7 July that the Assembly should declare imperative man- 
dates annulled (Motion... sur les mandates impératifs, n.p. 1789). But the Assembly de- 
cided, following Sieyés—'Les principes sur lesquels mon opinion est fondée ont déja été 
consacrés par l’arrété du 17 juin’—that there was no need to vote this (Moniteur, i. 135). 
The mandates were finally decreed null on 19 November 1789. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


likely to win support from among the clerical majority. But a more general 
attempt to preserve the Clergy’s ‘apartness’ was made early in July. 
Cardinal De La Rochefoucauld, president of the Clerical Order, had 
lodged with the secretaries of the Assembly on 30 June a declaration in 
which he stated, on behalf of the minority, that their decision on 27 June 
to obey the king by joining the Assembly ‘was without prejudice to the 
right belonging to the Clergy, according to the constitutional laws (lois 
constitutives) of the monarchy, to assemble and vote separately; a right 
which they did not wish to, and which they could not, abandon in the 
present session of the Estates General, which [right] was expressly re- 
served by articles VIII and IX of the same declaration [that of 23 June]’.? 
This document was read out on 2 July,? whereupon archbishop Le Franc 
de Pompignan at once protested that the minority of the Clergy had no 
right to speak as if they were the Clerical Order and try to bind the 
majority by decisions taken in the latter’s absence. Archbishop Boisgelin 
begged the Assembly to realise the true nature of the reservations which 
the Clergy were here making. “The Orders may be met together. They are 
not mingled (confondus). We can agree to debate in common... without 
renouncing the right which belongs to us to debate by Order.’ He recalled 
articles I, VIII and IX of the king’s declaration and continued, ‘We re- 
serve the right which belongs to the Clergy, according to the constitutional 
laws of the monarchy, to meet and vote separately. We can even observe 
that the section of the Clergy who separated from us made the reservation 
of the distinction of Orders and the other “‘réserves de droit” ’ [his italics]. This 
was a privilege common to all the Orders, and it was not one for a single 
Order to declare it abolished. The people should be told the truth—that 
there was no question of harmful rights and vested interests involved—so 
that they would be calmed and the Orders be able to proceed in harmony 
with the reform of abuses. ‘Whatever events [may occur] we shall never 
have to reproach ourselves with having abandoned our principles, nor 
with having neglected the means which might conciliate these with the 
king’s intention and the re-establishment of public calm’.* 

But ‘the tears [the archbishop] was seen to shed were attributed simply 
to personal views and to regret at seeing defeated a faction of whom he 
had been one of the leading supporters’ ;* when he had finished, Bouche, a 
fellow deputy from Aix, ‘apparently too familiar with the sound of the 
archbishop’s voice to be affected by it’,® asked flatly what his speech was 


1 The Clerical Minority had recalled in a letter to the king that it was only on these 
conditions that they obeyed his letter of 27 June (Récit of the Minority in Houtin, 76-7). 

2 The original document (Arch. Nat. C 27 193) is dated 30 June, on which date it was 
probably deposited (Bailly, i. 333), but was not read until 2 July (Moniteur, i. 115). 

® Défense de la protestation de l’ordre du clergé dans lV’ Assemblée des trois ordres réunis 1 juillet 
[sic] 1789, Paris 1789—‘un discours ou il a mis de l’Ame et du sentiment’ (marquis de 
Sillery, Journal des Etats Généraux, Arch. Nat. KK 641, p. 275). See above p. 197, with n. 3. 

4 Letter of Boullé to the municipality of Pontivy, dated 2 July, printed by Macé in 
Rev. de la Révolution, xiv. 46-7. 

’ Comte de Castellane (author?), Journal des Etats Généraux, Bib. Nat. MS. nouv. 
acq. fr. 4121, fo. 55 (cited by Lavaquery, Boisgelin, ii. 14). 
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supposed to mean. Did he intend to stay with the majority of the Clergy or 
not? When Boisgelin said he was not protesting but merely making reser- 
vations, Bouche insisted—threatening ‘I wish it to be recorded that he is 
trying to effect a schism in the Clergy’—that he answer the question, 
Before this onslaught and that of Pétion de Villeneuve and Mirabeau.! 
Boisgelin personally, and the clerical minority generally, ceded, for it was 
quite clear that the majority would not support these reservations. 

For a certain time the clerical minority affected to behave as if they 
were not properly members of the Assembly;? perhaps, like the Nobles,’ 
they held separate meetings as an ‘Order’. But this behaviour did not 
persist; two days after the Bastille had fallen cardinal De La Roche- 
foucauld announced that henceforward the Clergy would take part fully 
and vote in the Assembly’s debates.t Like the majority, the clerical 
minority had, with the Nobles, been swallowed up in the National 
Assembly. 

The struggle in the Estates General was essentially one between the 
Nobles, seeking to preserve a traditional form of voting which would help 
to guard their privileges intact and the Third Estate, anxious to establish 
voting by head in a single assembly in order that they might profit by the 
doublement to carry through their programme of reform. Undoubtedly 
there were among the Clergy—among the curés in particular—many who 
shared the Third Estate’s aims and ambitions, and who were fully pre- 
pared to accept the voting by head which was the necessary prerequisite, 
it seemed, of reform. These may be thought of as curés patrioles. But it is 
certainly not correct to think of the entire curé deputation being ‘patriote’ 
in contrast to an ‘aristocratic’ deputation of upper clergy. Of the curés 
35 per cent failed even to support the motion put on 19 June that the 
Clergy should cross to share in a joint verification of powers, and this when 
a safeguarding clause had been added to protect the Order’s independ- 
ence.> Nor in fact can the remaining 65 per cent of the curés be con- 
sidered as a solid block of patriotes, for there were certainly those among 
them who were prepared only to vote for a joint verification and would 
not support a straightforward proposal that the Order obey the Third 
Estate’s call and give up its identity in a joint assembly. That they were 
not prepared to do so is evidenced by the differences of opinion in the 
‘curé committees’ on 23 and 27 May,® and by the fact that abbot De 


1 Pétion: ‘Et quel langage la minorité du clergé vient-elle tenir parmi nous?’ and 
Mirabeau: ‘On ne proteste pas, on ne fait pas de réserves contre la nation’. (Moniteur, i. 
116: see 115-7 for the debate generally). In the pseudonymous Lettre de Mgr. Varchevéque 
d’Aix a Mer. l’archevéque de Narbonne, n.p. 1789, Boisgelin, having regretted (p. 4) the days 
when ‘we were, you and I, kings in our provinces’, says (p. 21) that in the present cir- 
cumstances (i.e. early July) Dillon would doubtless advise his party to protest. ‘Mais 
protester contre une Nation, contre 24 millions d’>hommes, n’est-ce pas tirer un coup de 
pistolet contre le tonnerre?: loc. cit. 

? Bailly, i. 332 and 333-4. 

3 See Procés-verbal . . . de la Noblesse, ed. Paris 1792, 359-77 (the 1789 edition ends at 
27 June). 

4 Moniteur, i. 166. 5 See above pp. 194-5. 6 See above p. 193 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURES 


Coulmiers evidently felt himself obliged to express a willingness to have 
added to his motion on 19 June phrasing to cover ‘toutes les réserves de 
droit pour les deux premiers Ordres’.! Even with this assurance, coming 
after those constantly reiterated by Jallet and Grégoire, nine or ten 
deputies insisted on a specific clause safeguarding the Clergy’s independent 
status being added to the motion before they would support it. 

Once the majority had crossed powerful influences militated against 
affirmations on the part of deceived curés that they had not voted on 
19 June to do what in fact they had now done—joined the National 
Assembly. If any were tempted to join in the effort made on 2 July to have 
the Order’s independence recognised, the immediate reaction of the 
majority’s leader, archbishop Le Franc de Pompignan, and the very 
obvious hostility of the vocal patriotes in the Assembly, must have acted as a 
strong deterrent. Besides, except for those: especially anxious for that 
‘apartness’ of the Clergy which the prelates had tenaciously defended 
throughout the eighteenth century, and for those in the minority who 
wished merely to ‘save face’, such reservations seemed pointless. Given that 
the king would not enforce obedience to his 23 June commands, it seemed 
useless to preserve a meaningless independence within the Assembly, an 
independence bound to excite the bitter hostility of the Third Estate with 
whom the Clergy were obliged to work from now on. 

Once the Assembly had started work it was not to the interest of the 
true patriotes to reveal that in fact not all the curés shared their attitude of 
mind. It was best to preserve the legend of the solidarity of the curés with 
the patriote cause. But certain curés among the so-called patriotes had been 
misled on 19 June and their reaction to attacks on the Church begun in the 
summer and autumn of 1789 was all the more hostile because they had, so 
it seemed, opened the way for these attacks by their misguided vote. 
‘When you invited us, in the name of the God of Peace, it was, then, that 
you might cut our throats the more easily’—the cry of this curé in the 
debate on the 4 August resolutions? expresses the bitter disillusionment of 
those who may be termed the ‘unintentionally patriote’ group in the 
Clerical Order. 

By January 1791 many clerical deputies had changed their attitude 
towards patriote principles. This was made manifest by the application of 
the decree of 27 November 1790, requiring all ecclesiastics to take an oath 
which involved their acceptance of the ‘Civil Constitution of the Clergy’. 
Of the 149 who had voted to cross on 19 June 1789, Lanusse had died, 
fifteen had resigned before the end of April 1790, and three others seem 
probably to have ceased attending the Assembly. Of the remaining 130, 
seventy-one are recorded in the Procés-verbal as having taken the oath be- 
tween 27 December and 4 January, compared with fifty-nine who are not. 
Much had occurred between June 1789 and January 1791 to alienate the 


1 See above p. 210. 
2 Cited by E. Thompson, Popular Sovereignty and the French Constituent Assembly 1789-91, 
Manchester 1952, 120. 
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priest from the Revolution; the Church’s tithes had been confiscated, its 
lands appropriated, its monasteries closed. But the fifteen who resigned 
and the fifty-nine who failed to take the oath are not all disillusioned 
patriotes. Among them are those who on 19 June did not intend to join the 
National Assembly, the ‘unintentionally patriote’ clergy. 

The vitally important rift which occurred between great numbers of 
curés and the Revolution in 1791 was not simply the result of the legisla- 
tion of August and November 1789, nor the result of the patriotes’ failure 
on 13 April 1790 to declare the Catholic faith the official religion of the 
State.! The rift was already there in many cases in 1789, but it was con- 
cealed by the fact that the Third Estate and curés seemed allied against 
privilege—the ones against privilege in the Scate, the others against 
privilege within the Church. This helped to bring about the vote of 19 
June because many curés, faced with having to decide, as it seemed, be- 
tween the Nobles and the Third Estate, naturaily chose to ally themselves 
with the latter. And in turn this vote seemed co demonstrate the solidity of 
the curés with the patriote cause. But apart from the fact that their vote 
was not what it seemed to be—a decision to join the National Assembly 
and thus to sanction the radical vote of 17 June—it was a vote obtained 
from a clergy who could not in any sense be termed patriote. There cer- 
tainly were some clergy who were true supporters of the Revolution, but 
it is essential not to exaggerate—as did many contemporaries, some for 
propaganda reasons—the number of the curés patriotes. There were some 
truly revolutionary clergy. But the vote on 19 June was not in its original 
intention a revolutionary one and, as it represented a way out of the dead- 
lock which seemed to preclude all hope of reform, it received the support 
of many lower clergy whose political thinking was determined simply by 
their eagerness to begin reform in the Church and by their distrust of the 
prelates. Even so more than one third of the curés failed to support the 
vote of the 19 June. Moreover it was supported by nearly one-fifth of the 
upper clergy. It is thus impossible to consider the curés and upper clergy 
in the Estates General as forming two solidly opposed blocks. The hostility 
of the upper and lower clergy was only one factor among many in deter- 
mining the way the deputies voted in June 1789 and its chief importance 
lies in the fact that it helped to obscure the real issues at stake. The June 
decision was an attempt to solve a problem which the king should have 
solved and it did so in a manner which reveals that misunderstanding and 
lack of foresight played as great a part in the decision as did patriote 
sentiments. 

1 A date which, A. Mathiez taught, marks the split between the bourgeois patriotes and 


what he considers the once-patriote clergy: see La question religieuse sous la Révolution, being 
lectures he delivered in the Faculté des Lettres of Paris University in 1928-9. 
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Reviews 





Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte. By Johannes Munck. (Acta Jutlandica: Aarsskrift 
for Aarhus Universitet xxvi. 1. Teologisk Serie 6). Pp. 342. Aarhus: 
Universitetsforlaget; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954. Danish Krs. 
28.00. 

This, ‘a big book on Paul without a single chapter on his theology’, dedicated 
by a distinguished Aarhus Professor to the memory of Jens Norregaard, repre- 
sents a strikingly fresh approach to a much debated subject. It is a straight 
challenge to what has come to be the standard reconstruction of apostolic times. 
Dr. Munck rightly observes that, although the Tiibingenian tendency to assign 
late dates to the New Testament writings has been largely abandoned, the 
general picture of conflict between the Jerusalem church and the Pauline 
churches has, on the whole, been little modified. It has only been compressed 
into the narrower span afforded by a more conservative chronology: the iiterary 
thesis of Baur has been dropped without the historical thesis which went with 
it. It has remained fashionable to scent controversy everywhere, and to give 
more especial credence to passages supposedly polemical. What, then, in fact, is 
the evidence of controversy in the Pauline epistles and elsewhere? Much less, 
answers Dr. Munck, than is often imagined. And what polemic there is, cannot 
be proved to be directed against members of the Jerusalem church—still less the 
Pillar Apostles. In I Cor, he finds no Judaising opponents at all. There are not 
parties so much as temporary divisions, and they have only arisen because the 
Hellenistically-minded Corinthians are rivalrously claiming their respective 
teachers as the best sophists. Thus, Paul is castigating the whole community, not 
attacking any one party. In general, the opponents of Paul, when not libertines, 
were either non-Christian Jews or Judaising Gentile Christians, who wanted to 
make doubly sure of salvation by adding to Paul’s gospel: they had no kind of 
commission from Jerusalem. Paul’s relations with Jerusalem were cordial: his 
visit to Jerusalem in Gal. ii was not to give an account of himself but to enlist 
their support. The false apostles attacked in II Cor. (which is believed to be 
substantially a unity) were people who had nothing to do with Jerusalem, but 
who had come to Corinth, just when Paul’s arrangements for the ‘collection’ 
were complete, and had shown an unapostolic readiness to sponge on the 
community and a reluctance to share in suffering and privation. Indeed, so far 
from relations with Jerusalem being strained, the only notable difference was 
that, whereas Paul saw the evangelisation of the Gentiles as a means to the 
conversion of the Jews, the Jerusalem Apostles thought that the Jews must be 
converted first. 

More than that, Dr. Munck holds that the Synoptic Gospels point to the 
teaching of Jesus himself as universalist—the limitation to Jews being only 
intended as temporary—-and as already definitely at odds with the orthodox 
Judaism of his time. (The real retreat from universalism came when the post- 
apostolic church began to ignore the Jews.) Even James the Lord’s brother is 
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not to be taken as only Christian in so far as he identified Jesus with the Messiah, 
In short, the Jerusalem Judaisers are a figment of the critical imagination (Acts 
xxi. 20 is believed to be corrupt). Paul saw himself as a new Moses, called to an 
eschatological réle as the Prophet of the Israel of God, serving the Jews by his 
service to the Gentiles, and so hastening the End. (Dr. Munck accepts Cull- 
mann’s revival of the interpretation of II Thess. ii. which makes the incomplete- 
ness of evangelism the ‘restraining’ factor.) Accordingly Jerusalem is, for Paul, 
still the centre of the eschatological event: it is a false picture which makes him 
turn his back on Jerusalem and face Rome. Rom. i.-xv. is itself not to be inter- 
preted primarily from the Sitz 7m Leben of the Roman church, but as a more 
general ‘manifesto’. 

All in all, this is quite a whirlwind from the north, calculated to raise a 
considerable column of the dust which has settled on some of our less examined 
assumptions. The writer claims only to have made a tentative statement, and it 
is too early to see how much of the dust will have been dispersed for good and all. 
A first reading of the book gives the impression that some serious weaknesses in 
the conventional picture have been justly exposed, but that the other picture 
has been drawn with a uniformity which may prove to be over-simplified. The 
emendation of Acts xxi, 20 is a warning sign. It is difficult to believe that the 
Jerusalem church was quite so free from opposition to or from Paul as is sug- 
gested. But it is really stimulating to find the conflict-motif so vigorously 
challenged. And in the course of the argument Professor Munck conducts the 
reader through investigations so interesting and so full of learning that the book 
would be of great value if only for these. Here are the fullest discussions known 
to me of such questions as what Mt. xxill. 15 means (the Pharisees making a 
proselyte) and how far the Jews were ‘missionaries’; what is meant by the 
narratives of Paul’s conversion; what light can be thrown on his trial before the 
emperor; and a host of others. Nobody, however much or little of the thesis he 
accepts, can read the book without returning to the documents with fresh eyes. 

CLARE COLLEGE, C. F. D. Mouse 
CAMBRIDGE 


Church and State through the Centuries: a Collection of Historic Documents with Com- 
mentaries. Edited and translated by Sidney Z. Ehler and John B. Morrall. 
Pp. xii + 625. London: Burns and Oates, 1954. 35s. 

This collection of documents on the relations of the Roman Catholic Church 
with the State has appeared under different prefaces in England and America. 
A product of University College Dublin, it is rightly characterised by the 
President as a book that provides for students of European history an instru- 
ment of study which they should find most useful, and Dr. Tierney justly alludes 
to the ‘unity of the book’s subject’ and the ‘extraordinary vitality of the institu- 
tion with which it is concerned’. 

The documents appear in a new English translation, some of them for the 
first time in English. The book is not another Mirbt, because of its orientation 
and because it has fuller (though happily concise) historical introductions, both 
to the sections into which it is divided and to the documents themselves. The 
balance inclines towards the modern side. The ancient and medieval part of the 
story finishes in 1493 with the Bull of Alexander VI dividing the new continents 
and granting America to Spain (1493). The Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation have only 40 pages; the rest of the book, 417 pages, is devoted to 
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REVIEWS 


more modern times. Concentration on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
enables the editors to insert a number of important encyclical letters; particu- 
larly Leo XIII’s Jmmortale Dei on the Christian constitution of states (1 Nov. 
1885); the ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ of Pius XI on the reconstruction of the social 
order (15 May 1931); the same pope’s encyclical letter in defence of Catholic 
action, ‘Non abbiamo bisogno’ (29 June 1931) and his protest against conditions 
in the Catholic Church within Hitler’s Reich, ‘Mit brennender Sorge’ (14. Mar. 
1937). These encyclicals, besides expounding Catholic social doctrine, serve to 
show the continuity of the theory that the Roman Church, through its supreme 
Pontiff, is responsible for the welfare of the individual soul and makes this its 
supreme aim. Some of these letters were issued to counteract the religious and 
social inconveniences raised by the concordats (some printed here) which the 
papacy found itself obliged to make with individual states, and, as such, illus- 
trate the limitations as well as idealism of the Church in dealing with the civil 
power. But many of their contents are the wider response of official Catholicism 
to modern materialism and the doctrines of the totalitarian state. On the other 
hand that state may be both all-competent and, in its conception of the family, 
professedly Christian, as the Portuguese constitution of 1933 (p. 509) illustrates. 

One may legitimately regret the shortness of the section devoted to the 
medieval, particularly the late medieval, epoch. The Great Schism must always 
be a peculiarly difficult and painful period. The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
is here to illustrate how the Council was to deal with the French monarchy and 
the French Church, and the English Statute of Praemunire (1393 form) has been 
inserted to illustrate the starting point of Henry VIII’s assertion of complete 
royal supremacy over the English Church; yet the origins of Gallicanism are 
scarcely accounted for by the Pragmatic, nor is English monarchical control 
adequately represented by the Praemunire. The origins of the peculiar attitudes 
taken up by the English and French governments is to be sought further back in 
the fourteenth century: for France especially, in the debates over the With- 
drawals of Obedience. Dr. Morrall’s knowledge of this period is outstanding, 
and it is a pity that he could not have had more space. The Introduction to 
Chapter iii, the ‘Feudal Middle Ages’, which fortunately prints Innocent III’s 
decretals on the papal plenitude of power, displays sound principles of selection: 
but the omission of canonist comment and certain relevant texts of political 
theory is felt, just as one misses, in the first chapter (‘the Roman Empire and 
Dark Ages’), any extracts from the letters of Nicholas I (e.g. Epp. 71, 86, 88). 
In the early letters of Nicholas one finds the adaptation of Gelasius’s views: but it 
cannot be said that Gelasius was the author of what is commonly thought to be 
the Gelasian theory, which is here supposed to have ‘formulated a separation 
into two spheres of authority’. It is true that, as is said on p. 11, both papalist 
and imperialist supporters appealed to Gelasius with equal freedom; yet as Dr. 
Ullmann has pointed out (The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages, 
23), Gelasius turned the imperial argument of the divine derivation of 
imperial powers into an argument with which to establish control over the 
emperor. According to Gelasius, the emperor must be directed by the sacer- 
dotium: it is not a balance of power which Gelasius advocates, it is a principatus 
of the Church over the Empire. 


1 ‘Le but de l’Eglise c’est l,>homme, naturellement bon, pénétré, ennoblie fortifié par la 
vérité et la grace du Christ’: Discours se sa Sainteté Le Pape Pie XII, au X°™® Congrés Inter- 
national des sciences historiques, 7 Sept. 1955. 
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Official pronouncement dominates this rich and interesting selection. The 
central point of view is well and truly represented here: local or regnal points 
of view do not always find so full an expression. Few books could adequately 
do both, and we must be grateful for the present choice. To one teacher, at all 
events, it has already proved of value. 

Att Souts COLLEGE, E. F. Jacos 
OxrForRD 


Alexandrian Christianity. Selected translations of Clement and Origen with intro- 
ductions and notes by J. E. L. Oulton and Henry Chadwick. (Library of 
Christian Classics, ii.) Pp. 475. London: S.C.M. Press, 1954. 30s. 

This second volume of the Library of Christian Classics comes out most 
appropriately on the seventeenth centenary of Origen’s death. He died, as this 
volume agrees (p. 179), in 255, though the Third Programme of the B.B.C. 
elected to commemorate this event in 1954, for reasons which are obscure. The 
choice of material to give a fair impression of Clement and Origen was obviously 
a difficult and delicate task. Clement is well represented by a translation of 
Stromateis Book iii (on Marriage) and Book vii (on Spiritual Perfection). 
Origen’s work has to be judged by a translation of his Treatise on Prayer, of his 
Exhortation to Martyrdom and of the recently-discovered Conversation with Hera- 
clides. The last choice was a particularly happy one, as no English translation of 
this interesting little document has ever been made. The Exhortation to Martyr- 
dcm was a reasonable choice too, but circumstances have mischievously com- 
bined to produce no less than three English translations of the Treatise on Prayer 
within twelve months—this one, Dr. Jay’s, and now one just announced by 
Professor O’Meara. If only there were a Central Office for the Exchange of 
Theological Information to obviate such unfortunate duplication! If any other 
scholar is thinking of translating this work, we would recommend him to turn 
his attention instead to the Philocalia, a book which is in itself something of an 
Origen for Beginners, and represents a selection made by the best intellects of 
the fourth century. 

The scholarship which has provided introductions and notes to these trans- 
lations is of a very high standard. Indeed Mr. Chadwick’s is almost too pro- 
found, because he cannot resist the temptation to follow scholarly sidetracks 
which distract from his main theme; he devotes, for instance, six and a half of 
his twenty-two pages of Introduction on Clement to the sect of the Carpo- 
cratians, a disproportionate even though learned disquisition. But this is only 
the fault of his virtues. His Introduction and Notes to the Conversation with 
Heraclides are especially valuable. At the locus vexatus in this document, the 
passage on page 130 of Scherer’s text about keeping the synthekai, he very reason- 
ably prefers to interpret this last word as ‘the agreed formulas of liturgical 
prayer’. Obscure though this passage undoubtedly is, it seems to us that it can 
to some extent be explained if we assume that Origen is anxious to guard 
against the possibility of the bishop using his freedom to adapt the Eucharistic 
prayer in order to air his own peculiar theological views. We think, however, 
that Mr. Chadwick is too confident in his statement (46, n. 30) that Clement 
intended his pert archon logos (Strom. iii. 3 & Quis Dives xxvi) to be no more than 
a section of the Stromateis. He ignores the significance of Origen having written 
a peri archon logos too. We believe that Origen may have been moved in com- 
posing his work by the fact that Clement’s work on the same subject demanded 
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a corrective. Indeed this may have been his motive in imitating Clement in 
producing a work On the Resurrection. It is even possible that we have here the 
reason why neither of Clement’s works on these subjects has survived. 

Dr. Oulton’s handling of the Treatise on Prayer compares favourably with that 
of Dr. Jay, published last year. His Introduction to Origen is well-balanced, and 
he gives the impression not only of knowing his author, but also of having a wide 
knowledge of the background necessary for understanding him. In his note 
(362) on the word epioustos, for instance, he mentions the evidence of the papyrus 
account book published by Flinders Petrie in 1889 and of the Lindos inscription, 
whereas Dr. Jay makes no mention of this evidence. Occasionally we find our- 
selves differing from Dr. Oulton’s views. We cannot agree, for instance, that the 
translation which ‘seems to be the plain meaning of entos’ in Lk. xvii. 21 is 
‘within’ (358). Entos could perfectly well mean ‘among’ as anyone can find out for 
himself who looks up Xenophon Anabasis i. 10.3 and Hellenica ii. 3.19 and Plato 
Laws vii. 789A; all the other arguments are in favour of this last sense. 

The Bibliography demands a knowledge of French and German; but pre- 
sumably the modern theological student knows every other language except 
Greek. Anyway whatever student reads this volume will be very capably pro- 
vided with a sample of Alexandrian Christian theology. It is admirably 
produced by the S.C.M. Press. 

University OF NOTTINGHAM R. P. C. Hanson 


Recherches sur la Christologie de saint Augustin: l’Humain et le Divin dans le Christ 
d’aprés saint Augustin. By Tarsicius J. van Bavel, O.E.S.A. (Paradosis: 
Etudes de littérature et de théologie ancienne, x.) Pp. xiii + 189. Fribourg: 
Editions Universitaires, 1954. Frs. 10.40; DM. 10.00. 

In comparison with the abundance of learned study devoted to the elucida- 
tion of the Christology of the Greek Fathers, but little attention has been paid 
to that of the Western Fathers. The reason is doubtless that it has been felt that 
in the West, in spite of Leo’s Tome or, some might say, as evidenced by Leo’s 
Tome, Christology was never a major concern. Augustine is, however, at least 
a partial exception. It is true he hardly belongs to the main stream of Christo- 
logical development, though van Bavel shows that he came to know something 
of Apollinarianism and its refutation by Theodore of Mopsuestia, perhaps 
something also of the attitude of Gregory Nazianzen towards it. He did not live 
to receive the emperor’s special summons to the Council of Ephesus, and it can 
only be matter for curious speculation what might have been his position with 
regard to Nestorius and Cyril. But he came to Christianity, or at all events to 
Christian theology, through Neoplatonism which had its own answer to the 
problem of the One and the Many, the Divine and the Human—the problem 
of Mediation, which receives the most elaborate treatment in De Civitate Dei, 
viii and ix. In place of the theory of demonic mediation enunciated by the 
‘Platonist’ Apuleius, Augustine offers Christ as the only perfect Mediator be- 
tween God and Man (De Civit. Dei, ix. 15). 

It is of course a matter of controversy how much Augustine owed to Neo- 
platonism and how much to the Christian tradition. In his earlier writings, 
i.e. before he was ordained in 391, Neoplatonism may appear to predominate, 
though it must not be forgotten that from the beginning his programme was 
fides quaerens intellectum. The faith is given and unquestioned. What he seeks is 
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rational proof or demonstration. Neoplatonic categories, at most, give intellectual 
form to what is believed. Van Bavel is justified in holding with Marrou and 
Courcelle that the actual texts do not represent the whole of Augustine’s thought, 
and that a sharp distinction between Christianity and Neoplatonism would not 
have been understood by Augustine himself. He rightly underlines the specific- 
ally Christian traditional elements even in Augustine’s earliest works, as where 
Christ is presented not only as a Mediator necessary for cosmological or 
epistemological theory, but also as evidence of the clemency of God stooping to 
bring salvation within the reach of sinful man. 

Augustine has devoted no special treatise to Christology, and his teaching 
has to be gathered from passages, often mere hints, scattered over every part of 
his voluminous literary output. Van Bavel has undertaken this exacting study 
in a thoroughgoing way. In Chapter ii he distinguishes three stages in Augus- 
tine’s development (A.D. 394-7; 397-400; after 400) and collects the words or 
phrases which bear on the union of the Divine and Human in Christ. Most 
interesting in this careful study of terminology is the slow emergence of the use 
of the phrase una persona. First used by Tertullian, it seems to have fallen into 
oblivion until revived by Augustine, who used it in the old sense of dramatic 
‘mask’ but finally came to give it a sense approximating to that which it bears 
to-day, so introducing it into the theology of the West. Chapter iv studies 
Augustine’s method of dealing with Scripture texts which bear on Christology 
but do not obviously fit in with the Two-nature doctrine. Finally Chapters v 
and vi deal with the particularly interesting and difficult subject of the emo- 
tional and intellectual life of Christ as depicted in the Gospels and its relation 
to His Divinity. While Augustine seems to evade the problem of the ‘ignorance’ 
of Christ, he stresses His true and full, ‘real’ humanity, and brings his well- 
known psychological acumen to bear on the interpretation of the Person of 
Christ. 

Van Bavel is in no way inclined to exaggerate the originality of Augustine 
in Christological matters, while pointing out his importance for later Western 
thought. His book is for the specialist and will doubtless become the authorita- 
tive treatment of this chapter in the history of Christological thought. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Joun H. S. BurLEIGH 


The Western Fathers: being the Lives of SS. Martin of Tours, Ambrose, Augustine of 
Hippo, Honoratus of Arles and Germanus of Auxerre. Translated and edited by 
F. R. Hoare. (The Makers of Christendom.) Pp. xxxii+ 320. London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. 18s. 

The title of this book is somewhat surprising and hardly prepares us for its 
contents. It is true Ambrose and Augustine are here but in the shape of ‘Lives’ 
written by Paulinus and Possidius respectively. For the rest we have the ‘Life’ 
of Martin of Tours and other Martiniana by Sulpicius Severus; a funeral 
panegyric pronounced by Hilary of Arles on Honoratus of Lérins, later of 
Arles; and the ‘Life’ of Germanus of Auxerre by Constantius of Lyon. 

The purpose of the book, in accord with the plan of the series of which it 
forms part, is that the ‘Lives’ shall ‘speak for themselves’ to ordinary readers, and 
this purpose the editor has fulfilled admirably. They are translated into readable 
indeed racy English preserving the feeling and manner of the original. Useful 
concise footnotes are supplied explanatory of difficulties of text, quasi-technical 
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terms, historical and geographical allusions and the like. But the note on 
Pelagianism (215) is too brief to be wholly just. It may be doubted whether any 
of the writers of the ‘Lives’ really knew what the controversy was about! Each 
‘Life’ has an introductory Preface setting forth all that is known of the writer, and 
a brief but remarkably clear Introduction to the whole book describes the con- 
dition of the Church from 350 to 450, the period ‘within which the active lives 
of these five makers of Christendom were lived’. 

It is valuable to have these ‘Lives’ thus brought together and made easily 
accessible in this attractive form. They certainly speak for themselves, and will 
have different things to say to different people. The reader chiefly in the 
editor’s mind is doubtless the educated Roman Catholic. Others of a more 
skeptical disposition will find abundant illustration of the third of Gibbon’s 
‘secondary causes of the rapid growth of the Christian Church’. But the historian 
will also find grist for his mill. For him the most serviceable ‘Life’ is that of 
Augustine by Possidius. For though Possidius was a much lesser man than 
Augustine he was a close companion of his master and to some extent a student 
of his writings, many of which he mentions. Ambrose fares rather badly at the 
hands of his biographer, and Germanus of Auxerre, who must have been a 
personality in his time with interesting contacts with British history, hardly 
comes alive. It is a pity that the discourse on Honoratus is almost completely 
devoid of factual information, for it is our only source for the life and work of the 
founder of a famous monastery which became noted as a theological seminary. 
But happily Hilary recognises that the virtue of Honoratus had no need of 
attestation by miracle, and, in spite of his exuberant rhetoric, there does emerge 
an authentic portrait of a monastic saint of rare humility and sweetness. It is 
with Sulpicius Severus that the real problem is set, as Mr. Hoare fully recog- 
nises. How could a man of literary education, legal training, an honest historian 
too, as appears from his Chronicles, and personally intimate with Martin write a 
life of his venerated friend and master so full of astounding prodigies? Mr. 
Hoare has his own theory of Sulpicius’s literary ‘exploitation of Martin’, which 
leaves room for him to maintain that possibly the miracle-stories were not 
wholly fictitious. At any rate we may agree with him that the ‘virtus’ of Martin 
as later wielded by Gregory of Tours was a potent weapon for the preservation 
and propagation of Christianity in Merovingian Gaul. 

In spite of the meagreness of the factual information they supply, these 
‘Lives’ are nevertheless of inestimable value to the ecclesiastical historian. 
Church history is in a sense ‘made’ by the great leaders and theologians in their 
world-famous controversies, but it embraces also the pieties and beliefs of 
humbler folk, without which the picture gets out of focus. These ‘Lives’ afford 
vivid glimpses of what popular Christianity really was and on what nourish- 
ment it throve during the difficult Dark Age of European history. They are, 
therefore, worthy of sympathetic study. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Joun H. S. BurLeIGH 


The Works of St. Patrick: St. Secundinus Hymn on St. Patrick. Translated and 
annotated by Ludwig Bieler. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 17). Pp. 121. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1953. 25s. 

Cette série de traductions a été présentée déja aux lecteurs de ce Journal par 
deux autorités des plus compétentes (ante, pp. 88-9, 96-8), et je ne m’attarderai 
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pas aux généralités. M. L. Bieler était tout particuli¢rement désigné pour 
mettre en anglais des textes qu’il a lui-méme édités récemment, avec une 
acribie consciencieuse a l’extréme, et qu’il a tournés et retournés sous leurs 
divers aspects en un volume trés dense. En outre, des études et des notes, 
publiées par lui ¢a et la, ont assez montré que, sans en faire une chasse gardée, 
il s*inquiétait fort du moindre coup de fusil 4 proximité et parlait assez haut 
d’intervenir contre les braconniers. C’est dire que les plus petits sentiers de ce 
domaine lui sont familiers et que, s’il lui plait, comme en ce volume, de faire 
faire a des amis le tour du propriétaire, nul guide ne saurait étre plus améne ou 
mieux informé. Ses introductions, générale et spéciales, ses notes sont des 
modeéles d’exactitude. Elles conduiront quelques lecteurs jusqu’en ces sous-bois 
ou germent les champignons vénéneux de la controverse. 


On a beaucoup écrit déja sur les ceuvres de S. Patrice que nous trouvons 
ici réunies (sa Confession, son Epitre aux soldats de Coroticus, les quelques 
fragments qui subsistent d’opuscules perdus, les Dicta Patricii et les canons du 
plus ancien synode irlandais, celui des évéques Patricius, Auxilius et Iserninus), 
ainsi que sur l’hymne Audite omnes, que Secundinus a consacrée a sa louange. 
Je devrais me reprocher d’avoir trop parlé déja, et trop en détail, de ces reliques, 
précieuses a bien des titres, et pourtant, chaque fois que je m’y replonge, je crois 
découvrir quelques points de vue nouveaux, que je ne garde jamais pour moi. 
Ce n’est pas que j’envie le sort de M. Bieler: traduire, c’est toujours choisir 
entre des interprétations diverses, et ici ni la pensée ni le langage ne sont d’une 
clarté limpide. En plus d’un cas, sans doute, si j’y avais été obligé, j’aurais opté 
autrement, mais l’ensemble est fort bien rendu, et le caractére heurté de ce 
latin trés spécial n’a pas été entiérement effacé de la version anglaise. J’aurais 
mauvaise grace, du reste, a chercher querelle 4 un traducteur qui me fait 
l’honneur de me citer souvent et méme, la plupart du temps, de m’approuver. 

Serait-il interdit par les usages de m’attarder, pour le plus intéressant de ces 
documents, la Confession, sur le texte que traduit M. Bieler et qui est celui de sa 
propre édition? Qu’on l’attribue a la paresse de mon esprit ou a de facheuses 
habitudes de vieux conservateur, cette piéce surtout, qu’il m’arrive encore 
assez fréquemment de consulter ou méme de relire, je la reprends plus volontiers 
a lédition de White, qui date d’un demi-siécle, ou directement au Livre 
d’Armagh, ou elle est étrangement incomplete. Serais-je incapable de m’accou- 
tumer a l’édition de M. Bieler, que je saisis finalement pour inscrire la référence 
et, peut-étre, vérifier une variante? 

Mais il y a plus grave. Je poursuis ma comparaison de tout a Vheure. 
Pendant que nous discutions ensemble 4 propos de lapins, une bombe vint 
éclater sur le domaine (il n’est de chasse si bien enclose qui ne puisse étre sur- 
volée). Elle était lancée par un vétéran de ces guerres littéraires, M. Mario 
Esposito (St. Patrick’s ‘Confessio’ and the ‘Book of Armagh’, dans Irish Historical 
Studies, ix (1954), I-12). J’en ai été aussi interloqué que M. Bieler, car cet essai, 
bref, spirituel et bien conduit, attirait attention sur la phrase qui, dans le 
Livre d’Armagh, suit immédiatement la Confession et qu’il me semblait n’avoir 
jamais lue, bien qu’elle me crevat les yeux: Hucusque volumen quod Patricius manu 
conscripsit sua. J’ai mérité tous les reproches de M. Esposito. On sait que, dans ce 
témoin le plus ancien, la Confession présente des lacunes qui ne sont ni des trous 
ni des omissions du scribe: la pensée, sinon la phrase, continue, dans la méme 
veine, dans le méme style, dans la méme langue. Ce que les autres manuscrits 
insérent, c’est, d’aprés M. Esposito, un ensemble d’additions faites par l’auteur 
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lui-méme dans la trame d’une premiére recension. Le Livre d’Armagh n’offre 
donc pas une copie incompléte ou mutilée, mais bien une premiére rédaction, 
un premier jet. 

Je n’entre pas dans le détail du raisonnement. II ne suffira point d’y opposer 
qu’une pareille fagon de rédiger serait inimaginable et psychologiquement 
impossible. Aprés un moment de surprise, l’idée de M. Esposito a commencé a 
me plaire fort, et une édition ol, par quelque artifice typographique, cet aspect 
de la tradition serait rendu sensible aux yeux (fit-ce comme une hypothése et un 
instrument de travail) me semble souhaitable. J’ajouterai méme une suggestion 
de plus a celles du distingué critique florentin: volumen pourrait avoir le sens de 
‘rouleau de papyrus’. On se souviendra des remarques trés pertinentes de Miss 
Margaret Deanesly au sujet des chartes anglo-saxonnes: un moment vint ou il 
fallut les récrire, parce que le papyrus s’altére vite sous un climat humide. Le 
paralléle ne va pas plus loin: il n’y a aucune raison de croire que Ferdomnach, 
le scribe d’Armagh, ait arrangé, remanié, modernisé son original, comme 
d’autres le firent pour certains diplomes—mais l’original de Ferdomnach était 
déja presque certainement, 4 mon sens, une copie du volumen. 

Comment expliquer qu’un brouillon ait été conservé, alors qu’apparem- 
ment ni le texte définitif de la Confession, ni celui de l’Epitre n’ont pu étre 
remis 4 Ferdomnach pour qu’il les transcrivit? Ce n’est pas ici l’endroit de 
développer une suite d’hypothéses qui devraient étre solidement étayées avant 
de mériter le nom d’argumentation: je les émettrai simplement, et pour qu’on 
les combatte, s’il y a lieu. Voici peut-étre une facon d’imaginer les choses qui 
n’est point nécessairement absurde. 

J’ai relevé naguére que le style de l’Epitre était du latin parlé, du latin oral, 
du latin dicté plutét qu’écrit (et ce caractére bien vivant fait une partie de sa 
valeur). Je l’avais attribué aux circonstances de l’heure: le raid récent des 
soldats de Coroticus et l’émotion de l’évéque devant l’enlévement de ses 
néophytes. N’y faut-il pas voir plut6t une maniére personnelle de composer? 
S. Patrice dictait comme il parlait, comme il préchait. Et pour la Confession, 
il n’aurait pas procédé autrement. Je me le représente assez mal, assis et 
écrivant: c’est debout qu’il dicte 4 quelque clerc (lequel, certes, n’était pas non 
plus bon latiniste) ce premier jet de la Confession; puis, le lendemain ou plus 
tard, il se le fait relire et improvise encore un bon tiers, en supplément, qu’il lance 
4 la volée, par morceaux qui tombent en divers endroits du texte primitif. Des 
tablettes, le premier jet fut copié, en un volumen—sur papyrus, je le présume. 
Comment et pourquoi celui-ci finit-il par étre tenu pour un autographe du 
saint fondateur? Quand fut-il transcrit sur vélin? Comment ont pu se faire 
sentir, soit au moment de la premiére rédaction, soit quelque temps aprés, 
influence, l’intervention ou les conseils de collégues comme Secundinus, 
Auxilius et Iserninus? Les destinataires du premier jet étaient-ils bien les mémes 
que ceux du texte complet et achevé? Par quelle ‘chancellerie’ a passé la tradi- 
tion manuscrite du document définitif, s’il fut réellement envoyé? La réponse 
& toutes ces questions (et a d’autres encore qui surgissent) demande des réflexions 
et des discussions qui ne sauraient trouver place ici. Remercions M. Esposito de 
nous y avoir fait songer et M. Bieler de nous offrir une version commode de la 
vulgate. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DES BOLLANDISTES, Pau GrosjEAN, S.J. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany: being the Lives of SS. Willibrord, Boniface, 
Sturm, Leoba and Lebuin, together with the Hodoeporicon of St. Willibald and a 
selection from the Correspondence of St. Boniface. Translated and edited by C. H. 
Talbot. (The Makers of Christendom.) Pp. xx +234. London: Sheed and 
Ward, 1954. 16s. 


Missionary enthusiasm for the conversion of the Germanic heathen on the 
continent manifested itself at an early period in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church; some indeed would begin the line of Christian missionaries to the 
continent with Wilfrid of York, who, in the course of a journey to Rome, 
preached the Gospel in 678 to the heathen Frisians, without lasting success. But 
it was the labours on the continent of the great English evangelists St. Willi- 
brord, St. Boniface, St. Willibald and their companions and followers, which 
won for the eighth century the title of ‘the heroic age of the Anglo-Saxon Church’, 
The vast changes effected by the missionaries in Germany and the Netherlands, 
the importance of their activities for the development of European civilisation, 
and the attachment to the Roman see which inspired their achievements were 
discussed by S. J. Crawford in a valuable book, too little known, Anglo-Saxon 
Influence on Western Christendom, 600-800 (Oxford 1933), and again by the late Dr. 
Wilhelm Levison in the Ford Lectures delivered in 1943, England and the 
Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford 1946); whilst Sir Frank Stenton in his 
Anglo-Saxon England (first ed. 1943) has illuminated his own discussion of these 
matters by a valuable sketch-map illustrating the missionaries’ range of 
activities. 

Early records of the careers and labours of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in 
Germany and the Netherlands are now edited and translated (one, it would 
appear, for the first time) into spirited and very readable English by Dr. C. H. 
Talbot in a book which provides ‘a cross-section of the religious life of the eighth 
century difficult to parallel elsewhere’. This work is not primarily intended for 
scholars, and the Introduction, annotation and critical apparatus are slight 
(there is moreover no Index). But the material provided is well calculated to 
fulfil the purpose of the series in which the volume appears, namely ‘to help 
Christians to an awareness of the richness of the cultural tradition which they 
inherit’. The book begins with Alcuin’s prose ‘Life’ of St. Willibrord, a North- 
umbrian born in 658 whose success in evangelisation won for him the title of 
the Apostle of Frisia and who is still venerated at Echternach, where he died in 
739 after fifty years of incessant labours. Much of the material in the work 
centres round the great St. Boniface who, with his companions, suffered 
martyrdom twelve hundred years ago, in 754, at Dokkum near the Frisian 
coast, at the hands of heathen Frisians. His ‘Life’ appears here in translation, and 
the extracts from his remarkable correspondence bring ‘into closer focus the 
difficulties’ encountered by the missionaries and introduce us ‘into the homely 
atmosphere of their friends, relations and well-wishers’. “The beginnings of 
monastic life among barbarian surroundings’ are illustrated by the biographies of 
St. Sturmi, a German disciple of St. Boniface, appointed by him in 744 first abbot 
of Fulda, and of St. Leoba (Leofgyth), an English nun who came from England 
to work under St. Boniface and was appointed by him abbess of Tauberbischofs- 
heim; and further the ‘Life’ of the English missionary St. Lebuin (Leofwine) 
‘shows how the work of the protagonists of the missionary enterprise was 
continued’ in the next generation. The interest of the account of the travels in 
the Middle East of St. Willibald, later bishop of Eichstatt—taken down from his 
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own lips many years later by an English nun of Heidenheim—would have been 
enhanced by sketch-maps such as accompany W. R. B. Brownlow’s rendering 
of this work, published in 1891 in volume 3 of the Library of the Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society—from which, incidentally, a large number of Dr. 
Talbot’s footnotes to this text are derived, without, so far as I can discover, any 
acknowledgement. 

Detailed criticism of the editor’s renderings of these records would exceed 
the limits of a short review, but comparison with the Latin originals reveals 
unexplained omissions of single words, phrases and even whole clauses. When 
for instance he renders (230): ‘Regem antiqui Saxones non habebant’ by: ‘In 
olden times the Saxons had no king,’ it is clear that he has not taken into account 
the definition to be found earlier in his original: ‘transmarinis, id est antiquis 
Saxonibus.’ This he renders, omitting ‘id est antiquis’, ‘to the Saxons across the 
sea’ (229). But these were in fact the ‘Old’ or ‘Continental’ Saxons, the ‘Antiqui 
Saxones’ of Bede, Ecclesiastical History, v. 9 and 10, the descendants of those 
Saxons who remained in their ancestral lands on the continent when others of 
their race came over to England from the fifth century onwards. Dr. Talbot has 
indeed performed a useful service in making this interesting material more 
accessible, but specialists will be well-advised to consult the original texts. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER F. E. HARMER 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. With an introduction by Dom 
David Knowles. (Everyman’s Library, No. 479). Pp. xxiii + 382. London: 
Dent, 1954. 6s. ; 

Bede: a History of the English Church and People. Translated and with an intro- 
duction by Leo Sherley-Price. (Penguin Classics, No. L42.) Pp. 341. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1955. 3s. 6d. 

The first of these volumes is a re-issue of the translation by John Stevenson 
(1870), revised with notes by L. C. Jane (1903), of the Ecclesiastical History, the 
prose Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert and the Lives of the Holy Abbots. An intro- 
duction of seven pages by Dom David Knowles replaces the introduction by 
Vida Scudder to the original Everyman edition of 1910; the bibliography has 
been revised and brought up to date; a table of the genealogies of the Kentish 
kings to 664 and an index of proper names have been added; the brief notes 
have been slightly emended and enlarged. The volume is printed on thicker 
paper with wider margins, and costs a shilling more that the ordinary Everyman 
volumes. 

It is good to have available again a competent and reasonably cheap trans- 
lation of these famous works. Teachers, however, who use this volume in class 
or lecture room may regret that along with the other improvements the few 
pages De Obitu Baedae which Plummer prints were not translated and included 
in this fresh issue. It would have added so much to the usefulness of the book. It 
is a pity, too, that the opportunity was not taken to remove the few obscurities 
which remained in the translation. Sometimes a literal translation is unneces- 
sarily avoided, e.g. in pope Gregory’s technical discussion of moral problems 
aut vir suae coniugi permixtus is vaguely rendered ‘whether a man under certain 
circumstances’ (43). More often a paraphrase or a note is needed to elucidate 
the text. For example, ‘clerks not received into holy orders’ (38) is a puzzling 
description, for are not all clerks in orders? But extra sacros ordines constituti, says 
Plummer, means clerks in minor orders below the subdiaconate; the bishop’s 
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‘family’ (226) is his familia which is not quite the same thing; it is not clear why 
apocrisiarius should be rendered by the unfamiliar ‘respondent’ (60) with a note 
to explain what it means, and by ‘legate’ in the next paragraph; nor why 
Plummer’s suggestion should not be accepted, that sacerdotalia vel clericilia 
indumenta means episcopal and clerical vestments (51), and sacerdos in more than 
one place be rendered ‘bishop’. The departure of abbot Coelfrid for Rome is 
still allowed to take place both on the fourth of May and the fourth of June, and 
both dates are described as the Wednesday before Easter (362). In Plummer’s 
text the phrase is veniente Dominico Pentecosten and the date the fourth of June. 

Mr. Sherley-Price has made an excellent new translation of the History, free 
from the slight defects remaining in the Everyman volume. He has enriched 
it with a very useful introduction which includes a translation of the memorable 
description of Bede’s death. 

The introduction to each book contains a judicious appraisal of Bede as an 
historian. The books are well produced and should introduce a fresh generation 
of general readers to one who is ‘the first Englishman to approach the writing of 
history with a full sense of responsibility’. 

CAMBRIDGE R. Cant 


Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales. By David Knowles and R. Neville 
Hadcock. Pp. xxiii + 387 +6 maps. London: Longmans, Green, 1953. 42s. 

There can have been few tasks more difficult than that of making a complete 
list of religious houses in England. Quite apart from the mere question of num- 
ber, it is sometimes almost impossible to disentangle the small cell from the 
appropriated church, the distant grange with its chapel from a church in which 
the monks merely drew a pension. There is always the sixteenth- or seventeenth- 
century traveller to confuse the situation with an inaccurate observation, or the 
young scholar winning his spurs in the Victoria County History (this no longer holds 
true) who has repeated without investigation the conclusions of the established 
county history or the pamphlet of the local antiquary. It is little wonder, then, 
that apart from the valuable ordnance-survey maps of the present authors, no 
attempt worth serious consideration was made to list the medieval religious 
houses of England until the publication fifteen years ago by Professor Knowles 
of his own list; a list added to and brought to completion, with the assistance 
of Mr. Hadcock, in the present volume. 

It is hard for a reviewer to evaluate a work of this character; for the remark- 
able accuracy of the compilation prevents that listing of a formidable catalogue 
of errors by which reviewers so frequently seek to present themselves as wiser 
and more alert than the author. The present reviewer must say at once that he 
has checked the list again and again and has found its reliability and complete- 
ness so impressive that it gives him, what is perhaps the most important quality 
that any historical work can possess, a sense of complete confidence. 

Professor Knowles’s introductory essay on the origin and development of the 
religious life in Great Britain gives a very concise but more than adequate 
account of the history of English monasticism in general, the picture of the 
Cistercian and Franciscan immigrations being particularly vivid and clearly 
written con amore. Incidentally, it seems from the inscriptions on the Glastonbury 
‘pyramids’ (as described by William of Malmesbury) that it was from St. 
Wilfrid and Northumberland that Glastonbury first received the Benedictine 
Rule rather than from Canterbury (p. 3). And surely the Celtic origins of 
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Malmesbury are well established (p. 2), for there seems no reason to doubt the 
existence of Mailduib. Again, is it not perhaps dismissing a highly controversial 
issue to say tout court “Thus at the beginning of the tenth century regular monastic 
life was wholly extinct in England’ (p. 4)—even if St. Augustine’s Canterbury is 
named as a possible exception? At Glastonbury, for instance, it seems quite 
impossible to come to any definite decision about the character of life led there 
between c. 800 and the beginning of Dunstan’s abbacy c. 943. 

The tables showing the increases and decreases in the numbers of religious 
from early times until the dissolution make fascinating reading. The most 
interesting conclusion is that there was a ‘universal and fairly rapid increase 
from c. 1260-c. 1420, and an appreciable though a low increase in most orders 
throughout the fifteenth century, attaining a peak between 1490 and 1530’. 
There are few tasks more difficult than to make really reliable calculations of the 
number of monks in any save perhaps the greatest houses. Visitation records are 
of only approximate use here, for at any visitation there will doubtless be 
members of the community absent or sick. Again, listing the signatories to the 
oath of supremacy or the deed of surrender is not so reliable a guide to the total 
numbers of religious as is often supposed. Thus at Malmesbury at the visitation 
of 1527 there were thirty-two monks, excluding novices and university students, 
but just over a decade later pensions were awarded to the abbot and twenty-one 
monks only. At Glastonbury there is a very marked difference in the numbers of 
those who signed the oath of supremacy and the lists which occur in the 1538-9 
Obedientiary rolls. Even accounting for deaths, the differences are very con- 
siderable, and one is led to the conclusion that many religious did not sign the 
oath of supremacy or deed of surrender, either because they had already left 
the religious life or doubtless, in some cases, because they could not do so in 
conscience. This substantial minority has never received attention since, not 
appearing in pension lists or other documents, it silently disappears from history. 

One or two small points. Is not the fact that Bath was originally a nunnery 
well attested (p. 59)—even the names of one or two of the abbesses are known; 
conversely ‘Tanner’s evidence for the existence of a similar nunnery at Malmes- 
bury (p. 70) is based upon legends which flourished there in the fourteenth 
century, and found their way into Leland by way of the Eulogium Historiarum. 
William of Worcester is wrong in calling St. Stephen’s Bristol a cell of Glaston- 
bury—it was merely a church from which Glastonbury drew a pension. 

Our only regret on laying down this fascinating work is that illustrations are 
not given. Our appetite was whetted by the lovely picture of Rievaulx on the 
dust-cover. 

DownsIDE ABBEY, AELRED WATKIN 
STRATTON-ON-THE-FOssE 


Papsttum und Katsertum bei Innocenz III: die geistigen und rechtlichen Grundlagen seiner 
Thronstreitpolitik. By Friedrich Kempf, S.J. (Miscellanea Historiae Ponti- 
ficiae, xix, n. 58). Pp. xix + 338. Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954. 30s. 
Father Friedrich Kempf’s earlier Innocentian studies belong to the very best 

which medieval ecclesiastical history has produced. His diplomatic examination 

of this pope’s Registers (Reg.) and his edition of the Regestum super negotio Romani 
impertt (RNI.) have set a model standard for all future scholars. 
In his new book he proposes to investigate the ideological and legal bases of 

Innocent’s steps in the great imperial dispute. He proceeds very much in the 
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manner of an anatomist: he dissects, cautiously lays bare the tissues and mem- 
branes and subjects them to a rigorous microscopic test. He concludes that the 
pope clearly distinguished between the election of a king—which the papal 
decision did not touch—and the imperial consecration and coronation with 
which alone the pope concerned himself. Accordingly, in accepting Otto IV as 
imperial candidate and in rejecting Philip, the pope did not confirm the former’s 
election, but only exercised the right of examining the suitability of the imperial 
candidate. He holds that the coronation merely added the imperial title to the 
royal title and ‘strengthened’ the imperium. The papal decision was not a juristic 
act, but the effluence of the favor apostolicus. Innocent clearly upheld a dualist 
theory. “The pope thinks in dualist terms and yet sees himself at the head of the 
world.’ The basis of this leadership was the pope’s primatial authority. The 
historic importance of Innocent lies in that he harmonised the ‘spiritualist’ 
position with the new canon law doctrines: Innocent was the great synthesiser. 

A reviewer limited in space must stress the very great depth of this book and 
yet must at least indicate his reasons for finding the thesis not entirely convinc- 
ing. Fr. Kempf focuses his attention on the first phase of the conflict only: how 
did Innocent apply his supposed principles in the second phase (1206-8), if not 
in the period after the defection of Otto? There is little correlation between 
ideas and realities: the greatness of Innocent emerges only when the immense 
difficulties presented by the human material are properly appraised—the evil 
motives of Adolf, the incredible conduct of Wolfger, the ‘neutrality’ of Eber- 
hard, the defiance of Diethelm, the unreliability of Conrad, the shiftiness and 
double dealings of so many prominent Germans, let alone the personality of 
Otto himself about which the pope had no doubt. No attempt is made to explain 
the symbolic language of Innocent’s own coronation Ordo D—a language that 
would not quite bear out the author’s thesis—or to show the application of the 
many biblical passages to the issues in question. 

The crucial importance of the mediatory réle claimed by the pope in nearly 
every entry in the RNI. is insufficiently stressed, and hence the explanation of 
the favor apostolicus is somewhat unconvincing. Assuredly the pope followed the 
old principle that emperorship was a beneficium divinely conferred (cf. RNI. 29) 
and because of its divine nature the pope—‘constitutus in medio inter Deum et 
hominem’—alone claimed to be entitled to confer this favour: no German king 
qua king, in the papal view, had a right to emperorship. Eugenius III had al- 
ready operated thus when approving Frederick I—favore apostolicae sedis appro- 
bamus—and Otto saw the point by styling himself ‘King of the Romans by the 
grace of God and that of the pope’.! A careful reading of RNI. 65 shows how 
delicately Innocent handled the matter.? But for Fr. Kempf Innocent was a 
dualist because he upheld the principle ‘omnis potestas a Deo’—as if this axiom 
had at that time been disputed: the point was how power was transmitted. If 
Innocent had been a dualist, he would not only have adopted Henry IV’s 

1RNI. 81, 106, 160, 187. This title of Otto, to which Fr. Kempf does not attribute 
much importance, is reminiscent of the episcopal title: ‘Dei et apostolicae sedis gratia 
episcopus.’ Gervase of Tilbury interpreted Innocent correctly by telling Otto that it was 
through a papal favour that he ever became an emperor and that the Germans had no 
right to emperorship. 

2 RNI. 65 to Otto: ‘Dominus ad imperii Romani fastigium te vocare disposuit” and a few 
lines later: ‘Nos autem ad coronam imperii fe disponimus evocare.’ ‘The importance of this 
statement does not seem appreciated. The full weight of the statement in RNI. 179, to 
which Fr. Kempf often refers, emerges only when read together with the immediately 
preceding sun-moon ailegory. 
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arguments against Gregory VII—and yet Fr. Kempf rightly holds that this 
pope was the model for Innocent—but would also have incurred the strictures of 
Boniface VIII a century later. It would not seem quite correct to say that the 
papal decision did not touch kingship as such. Philip had not acquired ‘legitime 
dignitatem regiam’ (RNI. 44) on the grounds that he was rejected by the pope. 
The papal decision therefore amounted to the designation of the German king: 
‘Ottonem reputamus et nominamus regem’ (RNI. 62),! because only a king elected 
and papally approved could become emperor: ‘Rex in imperatorem Romano- 
rum electus.’ The Staufen view was that the elected king had right to be 
crowned.” 

Innocent’s frequent statement ‘imperium ad nos principaliter et finaliter 
pertinet’ does not, according to Fr. Kempf, mean what it says, because the verb 
is here intentionally ‘vague’, ‘colourless’, and ‘undefined’. This is very difficult 
to accept,® quite apart from the historic fact that the idea of the medieval empire 
was a curial offspring and as such naturally reflected the universality of the 
Roman Church itself, a view here inadequately considered (pp. 314 ff.). No more 
convincing is the explanation of ‘mandare’ used by the pope when writing to 
secular princes that they should adhere to Otto: the pope does not ‘order’ them, 
but merely ‘begs’ them. If this were so, it would have been necessary to prove 
that the language in the RNI. fundamentally differed from Innocent’s usual 
terminology. Or should one really assume that when he writes to bishops and 
judges delegates ‘per apostolica scripta mandamus’ he merely begs them to do 
certain things?4 Fr. Kempf is insistent that the German king as future emperor 
had the right to create foreign potentates kings. This is very doubtful. No con- 
clusions can be drawn from RNI. 44 because this letter must be read in the light 
of the alarming report of Egidius. The instance of Otto’s creating duke Ottocar 
the king of Bohemia may serve to disprove the thesis that the pope acknowledged 


1 It is not usually noticed that Innocent writing to the German princes (RNI. 2) uses 
nominare when blaming them for their double election: ‘Duos vobis in reges presump- 
seritis nominare.’ 

* See RNI. 14 (‘Phillipum in imperaturam Romani solii rite et sollempniter elegimus’) 
and RNI. 61 (‘cum ad Romani imperii simus ascripti titulum’). Cf. also Philip’s treaty with 
Philip Augustus of June 1198, hence two months before the royal coronation, in which his 
kingdom is designated as imperium nostrum. This view naturally excises the mediatory réle 
of the pope. 

’ Would the author also say that ‘pertinere’ in Novit ille (Reg. vii. 42) is intentionally 
vague and undefined—‘decernere de peccato, cuius ad nos censura sine dubitatione 
pertinet’? The important point about the frovisio imperii should have been made in con- 
junction with Reg. i. 137: ‘Quamvis universa loca religiosa fovere ac diligere teneamur, 
illis tamen propensiorem curam impendere nos oportet, quae specialiter b. Petri juris 
existunt et ad nosiram nullo mediante provisionem pertinent.’ What the succinct phrase 
‘imperium ... pertinet’ meant was that the empire was the pope’s negotium—this term is 
clearly derived from Gregory VII’s terminology in his report about Canossa—because of 
its origin (principaliter) and purpose (finaliter), that is, because of its translation by the 
papacy from East to West for the purpose of protecting the Roman Church. For the way 
in which Innocent expressed a real claim to possession, cf., e.g., Reg. i. 361, 369, 375, 378; 
426, etc. Cf. also Reg. i. 50. 

‘The clause ‘in virtute obedientie districte precipimus’ or ‘districte precipiendo 
mandamus’ inserted in RNI. letters to bishops relates to the obligations embodied in 
their episcopal oaths of obedience. That is why it is omitted in letters to secular princes 
and ‘mandare’ alone is used, and why, so as to be quite sure, some newly created bishops, 
such as Egbert of Bamberg, had to insert into their oath of obedience this: ‘Ego... 
profiteor me teneri ad obediendum, etiam super negotio Romani imperii mandatis domini 
papae’ (Reg. ix. 15). In some letters to secular princes not even ‘mandare’ is used and yet 
a penal sanction is attached, e.g., RNI. 156, 158. What else but an order is this? 
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this promotion. Influenced by the actual situation, the pope so far from acknow- 
ledging this coronation of 24 August 1203 tells Ottocar on 19 April 1204 that he 
can be crowned as soon as possible: ‘quam citius poteris ab eodem rege Ottone te 
facies sollenniter coronari’ (Reg. vii. 49). In true Innocentian elegance the coro- 
nation of a year earler is tacitly set aside,| and nowhere is there a papal 
acknowledgment of the German king’s autonomous right to crown a king. The 
creation of kings was for Innocent a papal right (cf. Joannitza of Bulgaria) which 
he could allow someone else to exercise. 


Of questionable value is the somewhat artificial and dogmatically slippery 
distinction between ecclesia (by which the author means the sacerdotal hierarchy) 
and christianitas (meaning ‘a sociological collective unit of lay people’):? the 
former is said to have ‘founded’ the latter, of which the pope was head only in so 
far as its members voluntarily acknowledged him as such (pp. 147, 261, 279), 
a statement difficult to reconcile with papal doctrine or contemporary reality. 
This distinction serves as a point d’appui for far-reaching conclusions. To Inno- 
cent, however, the two terms signified the same thing, as is shown by his own 
exposition of Mt. xvi. 18, his close adherence to Hugh of St. Victor and to 
traditional doctrine. No wonder that Fr. Kempf finds it so hard to see how 
exactly Innocent distinguished and that he finds the pope’s views ‘strange’ 
(pp. 303 f.). It is hard to understand why the period before 1150 is repeatedly 
designated as ‘the golden age of woolly spiritualism’. The interpretation of St. 
Bernard makes strange reading to the uninitiated when it is compared with, say, 
that of Luther or of Heiler in our own days. That the imperial coronation 
merely added a title was assuredly old Staufen theory, Fr. Kempf’s explana- 
tions tend to efface the sharp contrasts between Innocentian and Staufen con- 
ceptions. The latter adhered to a dualist line entailing a notion of ecclesia which 
approached Fr. Kempf’s own; the former followed a monarchic line resting on 
the twin bases of the Petrine commission and the Catholic idea of ecclesia as a 
corporate, juristic and visible entity comprising all the ‘Romans’. 

These few critical remarks by no means detract from the very great value 
of a most penetrating and subtle book that has many points with which I am in 
entire agreement. My criticisms are at once a testimony to the stimulating 
nature of this work and to the admirable and profound scholarship of the 
author. 


Trinity COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN 
CAMBRIDGE 


1 In December 1203, hence four months after 24 August 1203, but with specific refer- 
ence to the day, the pope (RNI. g2) calls Ottocar ‘Dux Boemie’, thereby clearly refusing 
to acknowledge the promotion. Cf. Fr. Kempf himself in his edition of the RNI., at 
RNI. 92, note 20. 

2 On p. 147 the christianitas was ‘a highly ethereal thing’ without any juristic organism, 
whilst on p. 259 this christianitas was ‘not only a religious, but also a political-juristic 
organism,’ but on p. 261 it ‘presented a spiritual and religious rather than a concrete, 
political structure.’ Cf. also pp. 185, 304. 

3 The influence of St. Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor and John of Salisbury should have 
been examined in detail. The latter’s influence, hitherto overlooked, would merit close 
attention. Cf., e.g., RNI. 2, 18, Reg. i. 409, vii. 79 with Policraticus viii. 17, 18; also Reg. 
i. 171 and Policraticus iv. 3, etc. Honorius comes from St. Augustine, Canterbury, and not 
from Autun or Augsburg. Did Innocent really choose his name? Cf. Reg. ix. 136 and 
Gesta, cap. v. 
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The Book of William Morton, Almoner of Peterborough Monastery, 1448-1467. Tran- 
scribed and annotated by the late W. T. Mellows, edited by P. I. King, 
with an introduction by C. N. L. Brooke. (Publications of the Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society, xvi.) Pp. xlviii + 197 + 2 illustrations. Northamp- 
ton: Northamptonshire Record Society, 1954. 25s. 

William Morton was almoner of Peterborough Abbey for about fourteen 
years in the middle of the fifteenth century (till c. 1462, not 1467). During this 
time, and for a while afterwards, he kept paper quires of private memoranda 
about the transactions in which he was engaged. When these quires were bound 
up they formed a volume of 99 folios with some parchment insertions, and the 
whole is now British Museum Cottonian MS. Vespasian A XXIV. 

The book consists of notes, in mainly chronological order, about cash paid 
in and out by Morton and about jobs done on the lands and gardens for which 
he was responsible: rents, wages, building and repairs, purchase of com- 
modities, and payments to other officers within the convent, especially to the 
treasurer. The administration of alms itself occupies only a small place. Morton 
wrote year by year, in account-roll Latin interspersed with English words and 
paragraphs, deleting and cross-referencing freely according to a plan which 
would be thoroughly plain only to him who made it, since its chief purpose was 
to give him personally a current check on expenditure and to bridge in his 
memory the gap between physical transactions and the annual account-rolls 
drawn up with formality. 

Apart from the excellence of the editorial work which presents it, Morton’s 
book is of value for a number of reasons: because, for example, few private 
accounts have survived from this time, and because it provides evidence for the 
economy of the community, the work of a monastic almoner, and a variety of 
matters concerning late medieval property administration. 

The text is set between an introduction, mostly by Mr. C. N. L. Brooke, 
though partly by Professor Postan, and careful, useful glossaries and indexes. 
Mr. Brooke’s glossary supplements in some respects the Medieval Latin Word 
List. The introduction considers the monastic community at Peterborough in 
the light of surviving Visitation records and tells what little is known of Morton 
himself. In one section Professor Postan discusses the estate management as it 
is shown forth by Morton’s book. 

With all the admirable critical apparatus provided it is possible not only to 
understand what Morton wrote and to become familiar with his own quirks 
and interests and the people he dealt with, but to see the details of his adminis- 
tration against the wider backgound of the Peterborough community. Mr. 
Brooke warns us against accepting too easily the idea that the failure of the 
late medieval monasteries was primarily financial. Peterborough survived 
financial crises and (the person of Morton himself is a witness) possessed sub- 
jects who could bring method and willing application to their duties. But there 
seems a world of difference between, say, the eager Suger of the twelfth century, 
hastening with his woodmen through the forests of St. Denis in search of great 
timbers for his church, and the stolid routine of this fifteenth-century land- 
agent, whose purpose in more ways than one was to repair and maintain rather 
than to build anew. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, F. R. H. Du Boutay 
LonpDon 
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Huldrych Zwingli, Band III: Seine Verkiindigung und thre ersten Friichte, 1520-1525. 
By Oskar Farner. Pp. vi+615. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1954. Swiss Frs, 
15.00. 

In these days of expensive publication it had almost seemed that the days of 
expansive biography were numbered. But Dr. Farner and the Zwingli-Verlag 
have decided otherwise and have embarked on a full-scale re-assessment of the 
life of Zwingli in the light of contemporary research. The two earlier volumes, 
of which this is the continuation, brought the story down to Zwingli’s appoint- 
ment as people’s priest at Ziirich. In the third volume Dr. Farner takes up the 
story with an account of the first five years of the Ziirich ministry, which were in 
a sense the most critical and fruitful in all his life and work. 


The most interesting and valuable feature of this re-assessment is that the 
reforming work of Zwingli is related strictly to its true centre in his preaching, 
The sub-title of the volume is a literal description of its contents. Nor does the 
author leave it at that, for he groups the whole material under an engaging 
parable: the soil, the sower, the germination, the growth and the harvest. In 
this way he is able to emphasise the centrality of Zwingli’s preaching in all his 
work and to sce his ecclesiastical influence and action in its true setting and 
perspective. 

In pursuance of this plan Farner devotes a substantial part of the volume to 
a detailed study of the methods and technique of Zwingli as a preacher and the 
content of his message. Having edited the sermons of Zwingli in the recently 
published Hauptschriften, Farner is well equipped for this special task. It is true, 
of course, that we do not have records of more than a small fraction of Zwingli’s 
preaching output. But it is known that he worked systematically through almost 
the whole Bible and from the sermons which have survived it is possible to form 
a good idea of the drift of his message and of the methods by which it was 
applied. The outstanding impression is of a preaching which was not merely 
technically competent or intellectually instructive, but in the true sense 
‘existential’, i.e. which came right home to the hearers in the situation in which 
they found themselves. 

Apart from the examination of the preaching, the most useful part of the 
study is the consideration of the early part of the Ziirich reformation, when the 
exact movement of events is still to some extent obscure. Once Ziirich was 
launched on its programme the outlines of the story are clear enough, but 
during the period of decision the evidence is confused and to some extent con- 
tradictory. Farner weighs this transitional stage with great care and he has a 
particularly valuable discussion of the reported but not officially corroborated 
endorsement of evangelical preaching in 1520. To the whole of his work Farner 
brings his peculiar gifts of a profound and balanced knowledge of the sources 
and an unaffected and, in places, almost homely literary style. The latter will 
not appeal to everyone and the method of grouping sources without adequate 
annotation in the text is particularly irritating to the attentive reader. On the 
other hand, Farner incorporates in the text extensive and well-chosen quota- 
tions, especially from Zwingli himself but also from contemporary writings. The 
indisputable scholarship prevents what is admittedly a very sympathetic study 
from degenerating into the rather uncritical eulogising of the earlier very 
popular study recently translated and published by Lutterworth. 

Whatever may be the reactions in detail, there can be no doubt that Farner 
gives us the right perspective for an understanding and estimation of the 
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reformation in Ziirich. It was not a reformation merely by political or eccles- 
jastical action or enactment. It was a reformation by the Word of God working 
itself out in the various aspects of civic life. To this ultimate depth it owed its 
radicalness but also its enduring power. The appreciation of this fact has a far- 
reaching theological as well as a historical and practical significance. 
16 BELGRAVE Roap, G. W. BRoMILEY 
EDINBURGH, I2 


The Strenuous Puritan: Hugh Peter, 1598-1660. By Raymond Phineas Stearns. 
Pp. xi + 463. Urbana, U.S.A.: University of Illinois Press, 1954. $7.50. 

Hugh Peter is not an attractive character in English history. Until he was 
middle-aged, his life was unexceptionable. He was a puritan clergyman whom 
his own convictions and ‘the Prelate’s rage’ drove first to Holland, then to 
America; and his liberal ideas and the official ‘persecution’ of them make him 
even sympathetic. But, from 1642, when he arrived in England from America 
as the agent of the Massachusetts Bay Colony (although even then some of the 
colonists felt that there was ‘something jesuitical’ in sending a clergyman on 
such business), until 1659, when Monk dismissed him from his position as court 
chaplain of the revolution, this apostle of toleration never ceased to interfere in 
secular politics and seemed to delight particularly in the most bloodthirsty 
incidents. He was a tribune of the people, a recruiting-sergeant and an election- 
agent for the Parliamentary forces, the well-rewarded advertiser of Cromwell’s 
victories; and wherever there was a signal carnage or a judicial murder, he was 
there to gloat over the slaughter or heckle the victim. As a preacher he was 
notorious for vulgar buffoonery; as a confessor he was skilful at cajoling his 
victims into betraying their accomplices. At the scaffold of Laud, in the ruins 
of Basing House, at the trial of Charles I his conduct was uniformly nauseating; 
and when he himself perished on the scaffold, in 1660, ‘never person’, we are 
told, ‘suffered death so unpitied and (what is more) whose execution was the 
delight of the people’. Nevertheless Hugh Peter was a figure of great importance 
in the English revolution. No man represented more actively, or expressed more 
clearly, the aims and philosophy of the Independents, both in religion and 
politics. He deserves to be studied not merely as a bloodthirsty buffoon-preacher 
but also as a religious and social thinker; and this excellent, scholarly work by 
Professor Stearns enables us so to study him. 

Professor Stearns, as an American, is perhaps most interested and is at his 
best, in the early part of Peter’s career: in his studies at Cambridge, where he 
was decisively influenced by puritan friends and teachers; in his years in 
Holland, where, against the background of orthodox Dutch Calvinism, he found 
his philosophy of ‘a tender Presbytery’; and in his period in New England, where 
he not only contributed, by his energy and example, to the economic enterprise 
of the young colony, but also tested his philosophy against colonial conditions. 
All this is Professor Stearns’s home ground: he has already done valuable work 
in this field; and now, by recreating the background of their pioneering years, 
he shows the various influences and pressures by which the Cambridge Angli- 
canism of such men as Ames, Forbes and Peter became gradually converted into 
‘the New England Way’ and English ‘Independency’. In 1645, when Peter 
renounced his Massachusetts agency, his religious position, which was also the 
position of Vane, Cromwell, Milton and the other Independents, was set. 
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But Independency was not only a religious philosophy: it was also a social 
and political philosophy. Behind the tolerant religious forms, behind the 
intolerant political gestures of Cromwell, Vane and the other Independents, 
there was an ideal of society towards which they fumbled but which Peter, as 
their spokesman, clearly expressed. It was a philosophy of conservative, not 
radical, reform at home—reform in law, in education, in poor-relief—and, 
abroad, of protestant imperialism: ‘the Protestant Interest in Europe’, ‘the 
Protestant ascendancy’ in Ireland, and a war of aggression against Spain in the 
West Indies. All the ‘Independents’ of the Army aimed at some parts of this 
policy, but it was in the form that Peter gave it that it was, under Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, most nearly realised; and the Levellers, who failed to capture that 
policy and annex it to their radical political schemes, rightly regarded him as 
one of their most dangerous enemies. Professor Stearns describes Peter’s social 
ideas fully, but does not bring to them quite the same depth of interest as to his 
religious views, nor set them, in the same way, against the background which 
formed them. Consequently Peter appears as an Independent in religion who 
devoted his abundant surplus energy to social questions. It is no criticism of an 
excellent biography to add a point of interpretation. I would suggest that, put in 
his political and social as well as his religious context, Peter is not merely ‘the 
strenuous Puritan’, he is—behind his repulsive gestures—all of a piece: the 
complete Independent. 

Curist CHURCH, H. R. TREvor-ROPER 
OxFoRD 


Puritanism and Richard Baxter. By Hugh Martin. Pp. 223. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1954. 15s. 

This strangely entitled book is strangely constructed. First, we have ‘The 
History of English Puritanism’; then, ‘Aspects of Puritanism’; then, ‘Richard 
Baxter’; though ‘Richard Baxter: His Story from 1615-1649’ is chapter 6 in part 
I. This first part consists of nine chapters of straight narrative: the longest, 
‘The Restoration and the Clarendon Code,’ takes fifteen pages; the shortest, 
“The Execution of the King,’ is only just over a page. The second part is con- 
cerned mainly with the relation of Puritanism to the Arts, to Recreation, to 
Sundays and Holy Days, and to Toleration; it also includes a chapter entitled 
‘The Essence of Puritanism’, with reference to the Word and the Spirit, to 
worship and to responsibility. In part III Baxter, who is taken throughout as ‘a 
representative of Puritanism at its central, moderate best’, receives further 
attention as theologian, as pastor, as “The Apostle of Christian Unity’, and as 
“The Seeker for Social Justice’. 

Dr. Martin may well succeed in rousing a genuine and admiring interest in 
the ideals and virtues of Puritanism in general, and of Baxter in particular, 
among students to whom the subject is new; and this, for which one must be 
grateful, is probably as much as he intends. Had he been writing for scholars, he 
would have leant less heavily on such standard but secondary works as Crouch’s 
Puritanism and Art, Scholes’s Puritans and Music, Jordan’s Development of Religious 
Toleration, Schenk’s Concern for Social Justice and Powicke’s Richard Baxter;! he 

? Like Powicke (ii. 57), Dr. Martin (72) thinks Baxter never mentions Bunyan; but 
in The Scripture Gospel Defended (1690), Part I, preface, and Part II, 49, Baxter does so: he 
describes him as ‘an unlearned Antinomian-Anabaptist . . . yet (abating his separation) 
I never heard that Bunnian was not an honest Godly man. If then he attained the design 
of Christianity, was he not a Christian?’. 
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would not have written of Baxter and hymnology without mentioning his 
influence on William Barton, who was persuaded by Baxter to translate the Te 
Deum, or of Baxter and unity without mentioning John Durie, the ‘apostle of 
Christian unity’ par excellence, with whom Baxter was in frequent corre- 
spondence;! he would not have referred to the Quakers as suffering “under the 
Presbyterians’ (‘under’ whom they were not in existence), or to John Owen as 
‘ejected in 1662’; and in his chronological list of some of Baxter’s writings he 
would not have dated one work (Compassionate Counsel) 1652 in error for 1681 
or have invented another (Church Directory, left undated but placed between 
works dated 1663 and 1665, whereas it is actually part III of A Christian Directory 
of 1673). That another book largely concerned with Baxter should be brought 
out without some further use having been made of the Baxter MSS. preserved 
in Dr. Williams’s Library may be held regrettable; but this is a matter of opinion, 
and Dr. Martin is frank in admitting that here he has ‘not emulated’ Powicke. 
What is more difficult to excuse is that ‘in quoting Baxter’s own words’ (to use 
his phrase) he is as careless as any cavalier: ‘expense of’ becomes ‘expensed’, 
‘grandfathers’ becomes “godfathers’, and many little words drop out.* 

Clearly, Dr. Martin’s book is not one upon which, in its details, scholars will 
be wise to rely; his presentation of Puritanism is not likely to bring them 
appreciably further than they have been brought already; even his assumption 
that Baxter is ‘representative of Puritanism’ they may wish to dispute, con- 
sidering the paucity of Puritans with whom Baxter wholeheartedly agreed. But 
scholars are not everything. ‘He who would do a good work precisely when the 
exactness would hinder the substance of another, perhaps a better, would be 
righteous overmuch,’ to cite words of Baxter’s (from a passage which, like 
others, Dr. Martin quotes inexactly). Dr. Martin may have cause to thank 
Providence, in the words of another passage from Baxter, for ‘drawing forth 
some popular unpolished discourses and giving them success beyond my ex- 
pectation’; for, when all is said, his book may still ‘do a good work’. 

New COLLEGE, GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 
University oF LONDON 


De Blaise Pascal 4 Henry Hammond: les Provinciales en Angleterre. By P. Jansen. 
(Bibliothéque de la société d’histoire ecclésiastique de la France.) Pp. 138. 
Paris: Librairie J. Vrin, 1954. n.p. 

The latest instalment of the attractive series which bears the title ‘Biblio- 
théque de la société d’histoire ecclésiastique de la France’ raises a problem 
which, if it can hardly be called new, is still of interest and proposes a solution 
which may well attract the attention of English readers for the reasons adum- 
brated in the two pages of M. Le Bras’s elegant little preface. Mademoiselle 
Jansen has divided her work into two parts, dealing in the first with the reasons 
and circumstances and auspices of the dissemination of Pascal’s famous polemic 
in English dress, in the second with the results of an investigation of such 


1 Extracts from this correspondence may be found in my article, ‘Some Movements 
for Unity 300 years ago,’ in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England, 
X.i (May, 1952). 

2 For ‘I will not despise an elegant Physician’ in the phrase from Seneca on p. 126, 
where the sense requires ‘eloquent’, it is not Dr. Martin who is to blame but the printer 
of Baxter’s A Saint or a Brute, from which Dr. Martin is quoting; in Baxter’s Five Dis- 
putations, where the phrase recurs, the same printer gets it right. 
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evidence as she has been able to discover which might throw light on the author- 
ship of the English translation. The whole is supported by a number of appen- 
dices and ‘piéces justificatives’, a bibliography and an index of names. There are 
also two facsimiles of documents in the Bodleian Library to be noted, even if 
the reader find it hard to convince himself that they furnish material support for 
the inferences which the author is anxious to draw, as ‘d’une importance 
capitale pour notre thése et qui mettent un point final a notre argumentation’. 

Mademoiselle Jansen’s researches have led her into many pleasant paths of 
controversy in which, as might be expected, the names of Anthony Wood and 
John Fell, of John Davies and John Evelyn recur by way of illustration and 
criticism and sometimes both. All is, however, subsidiary to the establishment of 
a brilliant little thesis that the real author of the English version of the Provin- 
clales was a writer no less distinguished than voluminous, Henry Hammond, 
D.D., the celebrated biblical commentator who, with a remarkable clerical, 
scholastic and literary life, managed to combine and to suffer for a not incon- 
siderable influence on the political and theological controversies of his time. It 
is true that apart from any evidence of style and phraseology, which demands 
further examination than it can be said to receive here, or of his books, of which 
a considerable number are known by the recent researches of the Rev. J. B. 
Hibbitts, D.Phil., of University College, Oxford, still to survive and enumerated 
in a thesis which eminently deserves publication, the only overt connexion is 
such as may be derived from the initials ‘H.H.’ in editions of the version which 
certainly appeared in Hammond’s lifetime. The absence of mention in Wood’s 
list of Hammond’s works and in Fell’s list of his manuscripts may in either case 
be explicable, though in conjunction with other aspects it is serious. But after 
reading the tractate more than once the reviewer finds himself somewhat reluc- 
tantly led to the conclusion that a good deal still remains to be done before the 
conclusion can be said to be more than tentative, and that while apart from the 
question of style Hammond is more likely to have made the translation than 
some of those whose claims are here shown to be more or less improbable, the 
constructional side of the thesis is weaker than the writer’s enthusiasm leads her 
to suppose. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxForD 


The Presbyterian College, Belfast 1853-1953. By Robert Allen. With an intro- 
ductory chapter on Academic Preparation for the Presbyterian Ministry 
in Ireland 1660-1810. Pp. xiii +354 +25 illustrations. Belfast: William 
Mullan, 1954. n.p. 

The Presbyterian College of Belfast, whose centenary is marked by the 
publication of this handsome volume, is a small theological foundation built in 
1853 for the training of students for the ministry of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. But if it is small in size, it is great in the service it has rendered to its 
Church and people during the hundred years of its existence; and a history of its 
origin, development, and achievement, such as is undertaken in this book, will 
be welcomed not only by members of its own Church but by the community of 
Presbyterian Churches generally and by the still wider circle of those who are 
concerned with the education of candidates for the Christian ministry. 

The author, Dr. Robert Allen, has constructed his work on sound lines. The 
narrative is solidly based on documentary evidence, such as the records of the 
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Synod of Ulster 1691-1840, the minutes of the General Assembly 1840-1953, 
and, of course, the minutes of the College Faculty. He has organised his material 
so as to give a preliminary survey of the educational problems confronting his 
Church from the end of the seventeeth century, so that one grasps the causes, 
religious, political and academic, which finally led to the establishment of the 
College. The Irish Presbyterians, like their parent church in Scotland, have 
always insisted on an academic training in Arts and Divinity for their ordinands. 
But down to 1793 the one Irish University, Trinity College Dublin, withheld its 
degrees from all but members of the Established Church and did not, in fact, 
abolish all tests till 1873. In these circumstances the Northern students had no 
option but to attend at one of the Scottish Universities; but it is clear from con- 
temporary evidence that there was an increasing demand for a seminary or 
college in Ireland, such as was granted to the Catholics in 1795 by the establish- 
ment of St. Patrick’s College at Maynooth. Dr. Allen gives a most interesting 
account of the negotiations and experiments that were conducted with this end 
in view, until finally the decision was taken to build the College in Belfast. The 
fortunes of this College, its relations with Church and State and with its almost 
coeval neighbour the Queen’s University, the processes of its internal govern- 
ment, the notable figures among its professoriate, its hard lot in two world-wars, 
and its growth as an educational and spiritual force—all this, set in the varied 
context of Irish life, forms the major part of Dr. Allen’s book. I have read it with 
much interest and profit, and can commend it as an honest, comprehensive and 
scrupulously fair-minded study. 
a OF MANCHESTER W. H. SEMPLE 


The Victoria History of the County of Oxford, Vol. III: The University of Oxford. 
Edited by the late H. E. Salter and Mary D. Lobel (Publication of the 
University of London Institute of Historical Research). Pp. xix + 382 + 107 
plans and illustrations. Oxford: University Press, 1954. 84s. 

The University of Oxford and its colleges are extremely well-provided with 
documentary and architectural records, much scholarly work has been done on 
them in the past, and many able scholars were ready to work on them for this 

History. The result is a remarkable display of talent, piety, and learning. The 

constitutional growth of the University is sketched with mastery by Mr. 

Strickland Gibson, the editor of its Statuta antiqua, Mrs. Lobel writes briefly on 

the medieval grammar-schools, the architectural history of the University 

buildings is treated by the late Dr. Knoop and Professor G. P. Jones and others, 
and each college has its monograph, dealing with constitution, endowments, 
history, and architecture. For the story of the fabric this book is particularly rich 
in new information, drawn from collegiate or public records, tracing the suc- 
cessive campaigns of building and destruction and rebuilding. Here it supple- 
ments well the Survey and Inventory (1939) made by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments: the text is much fuller than that of the Survey, and instead 
of repeating the Survey’s photographic record, the editors give us a wealth of 
illustration from old drawings and prints. We are left with a firm impression of 
the importance of the early part of the seventeenth century in the development 
not only of the buildings, but also of the wealth of the colleges and of their 
influence in the educative work of the University. The chapters on fabric also 
throw much light on the history of taste: e.g., the several restorations of New 
College chapel; the fate of the glass by Laurence Stubbs and William Butterfield 
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in Balliol; the sash-windows which replaced and were replaced by mullions at 
Brasenose. The writers on New College, All Souls, and Pembroke describe the 
early chamber-plan of accommodation; but although the copying of the plan 
and style of one college in another is often noted, for a general discussion of the 
normal collegiate plan one must turn to the Commission’s Survey, p. xviil. 

The more general historical sections are mainly concerned with constitu- 
tional change, with some reference to celebrated heads of houses and dis- 
tinguished scholars. They are exceedingly valuable for the historian, but the 
reader who hopes for a general historical view of Oxford as a place of education 
and learning may feel frustrated. Something is lacking. Recognising, as one 
must, the difficulty of writing this sort of history and with full sympathy towards 
the writers, one notes that they only occasionally show what people thought and 
did within these academic precincts. There is no consistency of treatment. Since, 
from late in the sixteenth century, teaching was transferred in a great measure to 
college tutors, it is not enough to have Mr. Gibson’s record of the foundation of 
professorial chairs in order to see what changes in the curriculum have come 
about. Yet only the writer on Jesus College thought fit to state clearly the sub- 
jects of study for which his college has created fellowships during the present 
century. All the college historians describe their libraries, but only a few tell us 
when undergraduates were first admitted to them (cf. pp. 217, 249, 277). The 
economic position of fellows of New College in the sixteenth century and of 
undergraduates of Queen’s in the twentieth is commented upon by Professor 
A. H. M. Jones and the late Dr. R. H. Hodgkin, but theirs are isolated remarks. 
Again, for the history of scholarship and education we have seldom more than 
intermittent mention of names. Only Mr. Garrod, on Merton, says something 
of the intellectual activity of fourteenth-century Oxford, the late Dr. Blakiston 
gives an account of the sixteenth-century curriculum from the statutes of 
Trinity, Mr. Southern describes the method of teaching in the seventeenth 
century at Exeter, and Dr. Hunt, on Balliol, discusses eighteenth-century 
studies. 

Church historians have tended to treat of Oxford chiefly in relation to the 
Wycliffites and the Tractarians. This book corrects some Wycliffite legends, but 
for ecclesiastical history in general it cannot really be regarded as more than a 
useful repository of information, a starting-point for an historian. He will find a 
good deal in the college histories of use for the period of the Reformation. If, 
under the Marian régime, Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer (all Cambridge men) 
were brought to Oxford to be burnt, not many martyrs were found among the 
residents. The most severe personal hardships seem to have come with Eliza- 
beth’s reign. The framework of the book is such as to exclude fromm account some 
institutions and movements which have been influential in the modern history 
of religion in the university. Pusey House goes unmentioned; Ripon Hall ap- 
pears only as a storage-place for pictures; the impact of Mr. Frank Buchman on 
the university is ignored. In the history of an institution so closely connected 
with the Church one would like to see more about the ecclesiastical status of its 
members. Mr. Gibson refers briefly to the privilegium fori of the medieval 
student, but seems to attach too much importance to the legatine decree of 1214 
(which suggests that scholars enjoyed immunity not as scholars but as clerks). 
Regarding the obligation on fellows in more modern times to take Holy Orders, 
a few writers give valuable particulars, but both the obligation and the relaxing 
of it deserve more explicit treatment. 
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REVIEWS 


The surviving editor, Mrs. Lobel, states that nearly all the articles originally 
commissioned were in type in 1939, and this partially explains the variety of final 
dates chosen by contributors. Some college histories refer to post-war buildings 
and undergraduate numbers. The article on Lady Margaret Hall was ap- 
parently written in 1947, some other articles in 1952. The historian of Oriel has 
nothing to report after the Tractarians. The account of the Bodleian makes no 
reference at all to the ‘New Bodleian’ and an air-view of the centre of Oxford 
(un-dated, ? ¢c. 1937) does not show it. Some references occur to recent pub- 
lications, but there is none to Mr. Pantin’s three volumes on Canterbury 
College or to Mr. H. G. Richardson’s writings on Thomas Sampson and 
‘business training’ in medieval Oxford. 

In conclusion, one must remark upon the very high standard of accuracy 
which must be due in no small measure to the vigilance of the editors, the late 
Dr. Salter and Mrs. Lobel. They have produced, under difficult conditions, an 
indispensable work of reference of very high quality. 

Corpus Curistr COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 
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